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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SURVEY of Alamance County will 

serve several groups of readers. It will 
help farmers in planning the kind of manage- 
ment that will protect their soils and provide 
good yields; it will assist engineers in selecting 
sites for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 
structures; and it will add to soil scientists’ 
fund of knowledge. | 

In making this survey, soil scientists walked 
over the fields and woodlands. They dug holes 
and examined surface soils and subsoils; meas- 
ured slopes with a hand level; noticed differ- 
ences in the growth of crops, weeds, and brush; 
and, in fact, recorded all the things about the 
soil that they believed might affect suitability 
for farming, engineering, forestry, and related 
uses, 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of the 
“soils on aerial photographs. “Then, cartogra- 
Sina prepared from aerial a Naat the 

etailed soil map in the back of the report. 
Fields, woods, roads, and many other land- 
marks can be seen on the map. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate areas 


on the large map. The index is a map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles have 
been drawn to show where each sheet of the 
large map is located. When the correct sheet 
of the large map is found, it will be seen that 
boundaries of the soils are outlined, and that 
there is a symbol for each kind of soil wherever 
it appears on the map. Suppose, for example, 
an area located on the map has the symbol AaB. 
The legend for the detailed map shows that this 
enoN ade for Appling sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase. This soil and all others mapped 
in the county are described in the subsection, 
Soil Series, Types, and Phases. 


Finding information 


Few readers will be interested in all the re- 
port, for it has special sections for different 


groups. The section, General Nature of the 


Area, which discusses geology, climate, and 
other subjects, will be of interest mainly to 
those not familiar with the county. 


Farmers and those who work with farmers 
will want to learn about the soils in the subsec- 
tion, Soil Series, Types, and Phases, and then 
zo to the section, Use and Management of Soils. 
In this way they first identify the soils on their 
farms and then learn how those soils can be 
managed and what yields can be expected. The 
soils are grouped by capability units; that is, 
groups of souls that need similar management 
and respond in about the same way. For exam- 
ple, in the subsection, Soil Series, Types, and 
Phases, Appling sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, is shown to be in capability unit Ile~1. 
The management needed for this soil, there-. . 
fore, will be found under the heading, Capa- 
bility Unit ITe-1, in the subsection, Capability 
Units in Alamance County. 


Sow scientists will find information about 
how the soils were formed and how they are 


_ classified in the section, Genesis, Classification, 


and Morphology. 


Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about the soils and their man- 
agement in various parts of the report, depend- 
ing on their particular interest. Those inter- 
ested in general soil areas will want to read 
the section, Soil Associations. This section 
tells about the principal kinds of soils, where 
Oey are found, and how they differ from each 
other. 


* * * 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1956. Unless otherwise indicated, all state- 
ments in the report refer to conditions in the 
county at that time. Help in farm planning 
can be obtained from members of the gail Con- 
servation Service in the county, the county 
agricultural agent, and the staff of the State 
agricultural experiment station. 
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LAMANCE CoUNTY 1n on the Piedmont Plateau in the 
A north-central part of North Carolina (fig. 1). It 
has a total area of 434 square miles, or 277,760 acres. 
Graham, the county seat, is 180 miles east of Asheville, 
30 miles west of Durham, and 50 miles northwest of 
Raleigh, the State capital. According to the 1950 census, 
the population of the county was 71,220, and the popu- 
lation of Burlington, the largest city, was 24,560. 

The relief of the county is about the same as that on 
the rest of the Piedmont Plateau. Most of the county 
is gently sloping to sloping, but slopes range from nearly 
level to steep. The warm-temperate climate has enough 
rainfall to meet the needs of growing crops. ‘The native 
vegetation consisted of various hardwoods mixed with 
small amounts of shortleaf and Virginia pines. 

In the central and northwestern sections of the county, 
many of the farms are operated by part-time farmers who 
work in industrial plants. Most of the farms are general 
farms that produce small grain, corn, soybeans, hay, and 
pasture. A few hogs and beef cattle are usually kept 
on each farm. 

Many of the farms in the north-central, northeastern, 
and southwestern parts of the county are operated by 
tenants. In these sections the chief cash crop is tobacco, 
but some corn and some small grain are also grown. 

Most of the farms in the south-central and southeastern 
parts of the county are dairy farms that are operated by 
their owners. On these farms the income is mainly from 
the sale of dairy products. Small grain, pasture, hay, 
and some corn for silage are grown. 

Many industrial plants are located in the county, par- 
ticularly in the central and northwestern parts. Most 
towns and cities have textile or hosiery mills, or both. 
At Burlington, large factories make electrical parts, 
textiles, hosiery, and other products. 
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Figure 1.—Location of Alamance County in North Carolina. 


State Agricultural Experiment Station at Raleigh 


Soil Associations 


In mapping a large tract, it is fairly easy to see obvious 
differences in shape, gradient, and length of slopes, in 
kinds of native plants, and even in the kinds of agri- 
culture. The differences that occur in the patterns of 
soils are more obscure, but they are distinct enough so 
that the soil patterns and the boundaries of these patterns 
can be recognized. By drawing lines on a small-scale 
map around the different patterns of soils that occur 
together in most places, one obtains a soil association map. 

Such a map is useful to those who wish to compare 
different parts of the county and to those who want only 
a general idea of the soils. It is not sufficiently detailed 
to plan cropping systems and management procedures 
for individual fields. 

A soil association is normally named for one or several 
of the dominant soil series in the association, but most 
associations also include soils other than those of the 
dominant series. For example, the Lloyd and Cecil soils 
are the dominant soils in the Lloyd-Cecil association, 
but the Appling, Starr, Congaree, and Chewacla soils 
also generally occur with the dominant soils. 

The 10 general soil areas of Alamance County are 
shown in color on the soil association map near the 
back of this report. The areas are described in the 
following pages. 


Georgeville-Herndon-Alamance 


This soil association covers about 14 percent of the 
county and occurs in the southern and eastern parts. 
Most of the association is on a smooth upland that has 
long slopes of 2 to 10 percent, but the major soils in 
the association are somewhat steeper in places. The 
Georgeville soils, which are the most extensive and the 
most severely eroded soils in the association, occur on 
slopes as steep as 25 percent. ‘The Georgeville soils are 
generally steeper than the Herndon soils, but, in some 
places, the Herndon have slopes of 25 percent. The 
Alamance soils are the least extensive of the major soils. 
They occur on the crest of smooth ridges. 

Small areas of Orange and Efland soils occur in some 
places in the association. Starr soils and Local alluvial 
land, well drained, are in some drainways and on broad 
ridges at the head of small drainways. Worsham soils 
are generally along drainways, and the Congaree and 
Chewacla soils are along the larger streams. Except 
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where they are cut by large streams and are U-shaped, 
the valleys in this association are generally V-shaped. 
This soil association is located in the dairy section of 
the county and is used mainly to grow small grain, corn, 
hay, and pasture. All of the soils are good for farming, 
but the Georgeville is generally considered the best. 


Orange-Efland-Herndon 


This soil association covers about 7.5 percent of the 
county and occurs in the southeastern and southern parts. 
Slopes are less than 10 percent. The Orange soils are in 
the nearly level areas, and the Herndon soils are in the 
steeper areas. The Efland soils occur in both the nearly 
level and steeper areas and are more severely eroded 
than are the Herndon soils that occur on comparable 
slopes. Small areas of the Georgeville soils are on the 
steeper slopes and on the crests of the narrow ridges. 
In the broad V-shaped valleys are Worsham soils and 
the Mixed alluvial lands. 

Although the total acreage of this association is large, 
only a small part is cultivated. Most of the cultivated 
acreage in this association is in small grain, corn, and 
hay. Much of the association is used for woodland and 
pasture. Rock crops out in many places, and stones are 
numerous. Most of the tilled crops are grown on the 
Herndon soils, which are more extensive and more fertile 
than the other soils in this association. 


Cecil-Appling-Durham 


This soil association covers about 14 percent of the 
county and occurs in the southwestern and northeastern 
parts. Most of the acreage is on broad ridges and gentle 
slopes, but some areas of the Cecil and Appling soils are 
on slopes of 15 percent. In these areas, the Cecil soils 
are generally on the steeper slopes but some of the 
Appling soils are on slopes of 15 percent. The Durham 
soils are normally on the broad ridgetops and gentle 
slopes. ‘They are less severely eroded than the Cecil and 
Appling soils. All the major soils in this association were 
derived from the products of granitic rock and are well 
developed. 

Small areas of Helena, Vance, Lloyd, Enon, and Wilkes 
soils occur in this association. The Colfax and Starr 
soils and Local alluvial land, well drained, occupy most 
of the upland depressions on the broad ridges and are 
at the heads of small drainways. Along the small drain- 
ways are Worsham soils and the Mixed alluvial lands. 

Much of this association is cultivated. If the soils 
are managed well, they produce high yields of tobacco, 
corn, small grain, hay, and forage. They are used more 
for tobacco than are the soils of any other association 
in the county. Most of the forage crops are grown on 
the Cecil and Appling soils, and some are grown on the 
Local alluvial lands. The Durham and Appling soils 
are especially well suited to tobacco. The Appling soils 
are the most extensive in the association and are suitable 
for a wide range of crops. 

The native vegetation consists mostly of the hardwoods 
common to this area, but abandoned land usually reseeds 
naturally to Virginia or shortleaf pine. This is one of 
the better soil associations in the county; the value of the 


land is generally determined by the acreage that can _ 
be used for tobacco. 


Lloyd-Cecil 


The Lloyd-Cecil association covers only about 1.2 per- 
cent of the county and occurs in the northwestern part 
on nearly level relief. The Lloyd soils are on the broad 
upland ridges, and the Cecil soils are on steeper slopes 
along streams. The soils of this association are much 
hike those of the Tirzah-Georgeville association in posi- 
tion, color, and suitability for crops. ‘They were de- 
rived, however, from mixed felsic and mafic rocks and 
normally are more sandy throughout the profile. The 
more extensive Lloyd soils are well suited to alfalfa; the 
uneroded Cecil soils are well suited to tobacco. Small 
areas of Appling soils occur in this association. Starr 
soils occupy most of the local alluvial areas, and Congaree 
and Chewacla soils are on the alluvial first bottoms. 

Most of this association is cultivated. The soils are 
suited to many kinds of crops, including corn, soybeans, 
small grain, alfalfa, lespedeza, and tobacco. Most of the 
farms are of the general type, but a few dairy farms 
are also in this association. The native vegetation was 
primarily the hardwoods common to this region. Small 
abandoned areas of badly eroded soils on steep slopes 
have reseeded naturally to Virginia and shortleaf pines. 


Enon-Lloyd-Cecil 


This soil association covers about 23 percent of the 
county and occurs in the central and west-central parts. 
The Enon are the most extensive soils in the association. 
Relief ranges from nearly level to moderately steep. 
The Cecil soils occur only on the steeper slopes, but the 
Enon and Lloyd soils are in the nearly level and moder- 
ately steep areas. In the association are small areas of 
residual soils, alluvial soils, and alluvial land types. The 
residual soils are in the Iredell, Helena, and Mecklenburg 
series, and the alluvial soils are in the Congaree and 
Chewacla series. 

This association is used mostly for general farming. 
It is not well suited to farming, because many areas are 
moderately steep, shallow, and susceptible to erosion. 
Corn, lespedeza, and small grain grow fairly well under 
good management. Some tobacco is grown on the more 
friable soils, but yields are low. Many severely eroded 
abandoned areas have reseeded naturally to Virginia and 
shortleaf pines. 


Davidson 


This association covers about 2.5 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is gently sloping and consists mainly 
of deep, well-drained red soils, chiefly of the Davidson 
series. 

This is one of the most productive associations in the 
county. Practically all of it is cleared and used for such 
crops as corn, alfalfa and other hay crops, and small 
grain. The small acreage of steeper land in this associa- 
tion has a good stand of hardwoods, cedar, and shortleaf 
pine. 
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Tirzah-Georgeville 


This soil association covers about 7 percent of the 
county and occurs in several fairly small areas in the 
southern and eastern parts. Most of the association is 
on broad upland ridges that have slopes of less than 
10 percent. The Tirzah soils normally occur on the 
broader, more gentle slopes. They are among the best 
soils in the county for farming. The Georgeville soils 
occur on the steeper slopes and are also productive. 
Small areas of Herndon, Efland, and Orange soils are 
also in this association. Starr soils occupy the broad 
V-shaped valleys, which also have a very small acreage 
of alluvial souls. 

Most of this association is cultivated. If the soils are 
properly managed, yields of small grain, corn, hay, and 
forage crops are excellent. The Tirzah soils are gener- 
ally suited to alfalfa. On the whole, this is one of the 
best soil associations in the county for farming. 


Helena-Vance-Appling 


This soil association covers more than 25 percent of 
the county and is in the south-central, southeastern, and 
northern parts. It is the largest association of the 
county. Most of it is gently sloping to sloping, but a 
few areas are on stream breaks that have slopes as steep 
as 15 percent. The Helena soils are the most extensive 
of the group. In most places they surround small areas 
of Vance and Appling soils that are on the crest of 
ridges. All of these soils are quite erodible. 

Other upland soils that may occur in this association 
are the Cecil, Lloyd, Enon, and Iredell. Local alluvial 
land, well drained, occupies the better drained areas, 
and the Worsham soils are in the more poorly drained 
areas. The Congaree, Chewacla, and Wehadkee souls and 
other soils on alluvium also occur in this association. 

The soils of this association are better suited to tobacco 
than they are to corn, small grain, lespedeza, soybeans, 
and pasture plants. There are a few fair stands of hard- 
woods. Abandoned areas reseed naturally to Virginia 
and shortleaf pines. 


Wilkes-Helena 


This association covers about 3 percent of the county 
and occurs on the hilly upland in the northern part. The 
Wilkes soils have a larger acreage than the Helena soils. 
The Helena soils, however, are more important to agri- 
culture than the Wilkes soils, which are thin and le 
on narrow ridges near streams on slopes steeper than 
15 percent. Also in this association are the Worsham, 
Colfax, Wehadkee, and Chewacla souls. 

Although fair yields of high-quality tobacco are grown 
in this association, it is considered one of the poorer 
associations in the county for farming. Small grain, 
corn, and lespedeza are grown to some extent, but yields 
are low. Erosion is a serious hazard in most places. 
Many of the areas of Wilkes soils are too stony for 
cultivation. On the steeper slopes are some fair stands 
of deciduous hardwoods. Large, severely eroded, aban- 
doned areas have reseeded naturally to Virginia and 
shortleaf pines. 


Iredell 


This association covers about 3.5 percent of the county 
and occurs mostly in the west-central part. It 1s more 
nearly level than the Davidson association. Large areas 
with slopes less than 10 percent are common. In addi- 
tion to the Iredell soils, this association consists of 
colluvial areas of Worsham soils and Mixed alluvial lands. 

In favorable seasons, corn, lespedeza, and small grain 
grow fairly well in this association. The suitability for 
crops, however, is limited by the plastic, nonpermeable 
subsoil. A little tobacco is grown on the sandy loam 
soils, but the quality is generally low. A few rather 
large areas are still in a virgin forest that has fair stands 
of hardwoods and small cedar. 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section consists of four main parts. The first 
part describes the nationwide system of capability classi- 
fication and shows, by an outline, how the soils in the 
county are placed in capability units, or management 
eroups. The second part groups the soils in capability 
units and suggests management for each capability unit. 
The third part consists of a table that lists estimated 
yields that can be expected under ordinary management 
and under the management suggested in the second part. 
The fourth part discusses general problems of good soil 
management in Alamance County. 


Capability Grouping 


Capability grouping is a system of classification used 
to show the relative suitability of soils for crops, grazing, 
forestry, and wildlife. It is a practical grouping based 
on the needs and limitations of the soils, the risks of 
damage to them, and also their response to management. 
There are three levels above the soil mapping unit in this 
grouping. They are the capability unit, subclass, and 
class. 

The capability unit, which can also be called a man- 
agement group, is the lowest level of soil capability 
erouping. <A capability unit is made up of soils similar 
in kind of management they need, in risk of damage, 
and in general suitability for use. 

The next broader grouping, the subclass, is used to 
indicate the dominant kind of limitation. The letter 
symbol “e” indicates that the main limiting factor is 
risk of erosion if the plant cover is not maintained; “w” 
means that excess water retards plant growth or interferes 
with cultivation; “s” shows that the soils are shallow, 
droughty, or usually low in fertility. In this county, 
a double designation is used for the subclass if there 
are two limiting factors that have about the same degree 
of limitation. For example, “e/s” means that the sub- 
class has the limitations that “e” and “s” stand for. 
When two kinds of limitations are indicated, the one 
given first is considered to be dominant and is used for 
summarizing data by subclasses. 

The broadest grouping, the Jand capability class, is 
identified by Roman numerals. All the soils in one class 
have limitations and management problems of about the 
same degree, but of different kinds, as shown by the 
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subclass. All the land classes except class I may have 
one or more subclasses. 

In classes I, IJ, and III are soils that are suitable for 
annual or periodic cultivation of annual or short-lived 
crops. 

Class I soils are those that have the widest range of 
use and the least risk of damage. They are level, or 
nearly level, productive, well drained, and easy to work. 
They can be cultivated with almost no risk of erosion and 
will remain productive if managed with normal care. 

Class II soils can be cultivated regularly, but they do 
not have quite so wide a range of suitability as class I 
soils. Some class II soils are gently sloping; conse- 
quently, they need moderate care to prevent erosion. 
Other soils in class II may be slightly droughty or 
shghtly wet, or somewhat limited in depth. 

Class III soils can be cropped regularly but have a 
narrower range of use than class IJ soils. They need 
even more careful management. 

In class IV are soils that should be cultivated only 
occasionally or only under very careful management. 

In classes V, VI, and VII are soils that normally 
should not be cultivated for annual or short-lived crops, 
but they can be used for pasture or range, for woodland, 
and for wildlife. 

Class V soils are nearly level and have little or no ero- 
sion hazard, but have other limitations that are imprac- 
tical to remove and restrict their use largely to pasture, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. Alamance County 
has no class V souls. 

Class VI soils are not suitable for crops because they 
are steep or droughty or otherwise limited, but they give 
good yields of forage or forest products when managed 
properly. Some soils in class VI can, without damage, 
be cultivated enough so that fruit trees or forest trees 
can be set out or pasture crops seeded. 

Class VII soils provide only poor to fair yields of 
forage or forest products and have characteristics that 
limit them severely for these uses. 

In class VIII are soils that have practically no agri- 
cultural use. Some of them have value as watersheds, 
wildlife habitats, or for recreation. Alamance County 
has no class VIII soils. 

The soils of Alamance County have been grouped in 
the following capability classes, subclasses, and units: 
Class I.—Nearly level productive soil that is very good 

for crops and has few limitations. 

Unit I-2.—Well-drained loam with a permeable 
subsoil. 

Class II.—Soils with some limitations that reduce the 

choice of plants or require some conservation practices. 

Subclass IIe——Nearly level or gently sloping soils 
that are likely to erode 1f not protected. 

Unit IIe-1.—Gently sloping sandy loams and 
coarse sandy loams. 

Unit Ile-2.—Gently sloping silt loams that con- 
tain and can store little plant food. 

Unit ITe-3.—Gently sloping silt loams that con- 
tain and can store more plant food than the 
soils of unit ITe—2. 

Unit Ile-4.—Gently sloping loams and silt loams 
that contain and can store more plant food 
than the soils of unit IIe—3. 


Subclass Ile/s.—Gently sloping soils that are lim- 
ited by both the hazard of erosion and a subsoil 
that impairs the growth of roots or the intake of 
water. 

Unit Ile/s—1—Gently sloping sandy loams and 
coarse sandy loams. 

Unit Ile/s-2.—Gently sloping silt loams and 
loams. 

Subclass Ilw.—Nearly level soils in which excess 
water restricts the choice of crops. 

Unit Ilw-1.—Loamy soils and a land type, all 
susceptible to flooding. 

Class III.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass I1Ie—Sloping soils that are eroded or will 
erode 1f not protected. 

Unit I1Je-1.—Sloping sandy loams that have a 
low capacity to store water and plant food. 

Unit I[le—-2.—Sloping silt loams and silty clay 
loams that have a higher capacity to store 
water and plant food than the soils in unit 
IITe-1. 

Unit IITe—3.—Severely eroded and sloping soils 
that have a deep subsoil. 

Unit I[Ie-+.—Soils that are shallow to bedrock. 

Subclass I1Te/s.—Level to sloping loamy soils that 
are severely limited by erosion and by a claypan- 
hike subsoil, a low content of plant food, or 
droughtiness. 

Unit II[Te/s—1.—Level and gently sloping loamy 
souls. 

Unit I1le/s—2.—Sloping sandy loams. 

Umit I1Ie/s—3—Sloping loams and silt loams. 

Subclass IIIs.—Soil that is severely limited by a 
low content of plant food. 

Unit IIIs—1.—Nearly level loamy fine sand. 

Subclass IIIw.—Soils severely limited by excess 
water. 

Unit I1ITw-1.—Nearly level sandy loam that is 
flooded fairly often. 

Subclass IIIw/s.—Soils severely limited by excess 
water and other factors. 

Unit I1Iw/s—1.—Soils that can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content 
and that contain little plant food. 

Class IV.—Soils with very severe limitations that restrict 
the choice of plants or require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Subclass [Ve.—Soils that will erode if not protected. 

Unit IVe-1—wWell-drained strongly sloping 
sandy loams. 

Unit [Ve—2.—Sloping and strongly sloping silty 
and clayey loams. 

Unit I[Ve-3.—Loamy soils that are shallow or 
have a claypanlike subsoil. 

Subclass IVw.—Soils severely limited by excess 
water. 

Unit IVw-1—Poorly drained soils that are 
likely to be flooded frequently. 

Unit IVw-2.—Poorly drained soils that are cov- 
ered in wet periods with materials washed 
from surrounding areas. 
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Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and hmit their 
use largely to permanent cover. 

Subclass VIe.—Moderately steep soils highly suscep- 
tible to erosion. 
Unit VIe—-1.—Moderately steep, well-drained, 
fairly shallow loamy soils. 

Class VII.—Soils unsuited to cultivation that have very 

severe limitations. 
Subclass VIIe.—Soils subject to rapid erosion 1f not 
protected. 
Unit Vile—1.—Moderately steep or stony, shal- 
low souls. 
Unit VITe—2.—Miscellaneous land types that are 
gullied or stony. 


Capability Units in Alamance County 


In the following pages the soils of Alamance County 
are grouped in capability units, or management groups. 
Characteristics common to the soils of each group are 
given, and suitable uses and management of the groups 
are discussed. For many capability units, suitable crop- 
ping systems are listed. | 
Capability unit [-2 

Lloyd loam, level phase, is the only soil in this capabil- 
ity unit. The friable plow layer of this well-drained soul 
is easy to till. Although the subsoil is firm clay, 1t can 
be penetrated readily by air, water, and roots. The 
available water-supplying capacity is good, and the sup- 
ply of plant nutrients is fairly high. This soil responds 
well to lime, fertilizer, and good management. It does 
not need supplementary practices for water control. 

Use suitability and management.—This soil is well 
suited to all crops grown in the county except bright 
tobacco. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 

lespedeza and harvest grain. 

9. Corn followed by small grain harvested in second 

year; third year, small grain and soybeans. 

3. Corn; small grain. 


Capability unit [le-I 
In this capability unit, there are strongly acid sandy 
loams and a miscellaneous land type that have a very 
friable sandy loam plow layer that is easy to work. The 
subsoil is sandy clay loam and most of the time can store 
as much water as the common crops need. The soils are 
gently sloping and porous, and runoff does not cause a 
ereat erosion hazard. Artificial dramage 1s not needed. 
These soils respond well to lime and fertilizer applied 
according to the results of soil tests. 
The soils in this capability unit are: 

Appling coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Appling sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Durham coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Durham sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Local alluvial land, well drained. 
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These soils have a strongly acid subsoil that is low in 
plant nutrients. Their capacity to store plant nutrients, 
especially in the coarse sandy loams, is also low. The 
coarser soils have a fairly low capacity to store water 
that plants can use. | 

Use suitability and management.—lf adequately limed 
and fertilized, these soils are suited to most crops grown 
in the county; they are especially well suited to bright 
tobacco. 

To build up fertility and to prevent the loss of soil 
through erosion, a program for conservation farming 
should be followed. This program should have schedules 
for liming and fertilization and should include tilling 
on the contour and keeping the soils covered with small 
erains or grasses one-third to one-half of the time. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Tobacco followed by winter cover; second year, corn 
followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 
harvest grain and allow fescue to grow; fourth year, 
fescue. 

Corn; small grain; second year, overseed lespedeza 

and harvest grain; third year, lespedeza. 

3. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, small grain and fescue. 

4. Tobacco followed by small grain; second year, 
harvest grain. 


Capability unit [Te-2 


The soils of this capability unit have a friable silt 
loam plow layer that is fairly easy to work. In most 
seasons the silty clay loam to clay subsoil stores enough 
water to sustain the crops commonly grown. The soils 
are gently sloping, and, except for the subsoil of the 
Orange soils, porous; erosion, therefore, is not a great 
hazard. Artificial drainage generally is not needed, 
except for tobacco grown on the Orange soils in wet 
seasons. If lime and fertilizer are applied according to 
soil tests, the soils respond fairly well. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Alamance silt loam, gently sloping phase. 

Orange silt loam, gently sloping moderately well drained 
variant. 

Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping moderately well drained 
variant. 

These soils contain a small amount of plant food and 
are acid. 

Use suitability and management.—lf adequately limed 
and fertilized, these soils are fairly well suited to most 
crops in the county. They are less well suited to tobacco 
than the soils in capability unit [fe-1. The Alamance 
soil is better suited to tobacco than the Orange soils. 

To reduce soil losses and increase productivity, a pro- 
eram of soil conservation needs to be followed. This 
program should provide liming and fertilization, contour 
tillage, and keeping the ground covered with small grain 
or grasses one-third to one-half of the time. A row 
crop should be followed by a winter cover crop or a 
small grain. 

Suitable cropping systems are similar to those given 
for capability unit Ife-1. 


Capability unit [le-3 


The soils of this capability unit have a friable silt 
loam plow layer that is fairly easy to work except in a 
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few places where the subsoil is exposed. Most of the 
time, the subsoil can store enough water to sustain the 
erops commonly grown in the county. Although the silty 
clay subsoil is not so porous as that of the soils in 
capability unit IIe-1, erosion generally is not a great 
hazard. The hazard, however, may be serious in the 
more strongly sloping areas. Artificial drainage is not 
needed. These soils respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

The soils of this capability unit are: 

Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping phase. 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Herndon silt loam, gently sloping phase. 

Herndon silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

These soils contain more plant food than the sandier 
soils and have a larger capacity for its storage. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are suited 
to most crops grown in the county except bright tobacco. 
Applications of fertilizer and lime increase the supply 
of plant food and reduce acidity. The loss of the soil 
through erosion can be reduced by terracing and by 
farming on the contour, using grassed waterways, and 
keeping the ground covered with small grains or grasses 
one-third to one-half of the time. In addition, a row 
erop should be followed by winter cover or a small grain. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by winter cover; corn followed by 

small grain and fescue; third year, harvest grain, 

allow fescue to grow, and seed lespedeza or clover; 
fourth year, fescue and a legume. 

2. Corn; small grain; third year, small grain and 
lespedeza; fourth year, lespedeza. 

8. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, small grain and fescue. 

4. Corn followed by small grain; second year, harvest 
grain and seed lespedeza. 

5. Corn followed by winter cover; corn followed by 
small grain and fescue; third year, harvest grain, 
allow fescue to grow, and seed lespedeza. 


Capability unit [Te-4 

The soils of this capability unit are well drained and 
have a fairly friable plow layer that generally is fairly 
easy to work. Because the deep silty clay to clay subsoil 
has good structure, the hazards of erosion and rapid 
runoff are not very great. Although these soils do not 
respond to lime and fertilizer so well as do other soils 
of the county, liming and fertilization will improve yields. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Davidson clay loam, gently sloping phase. 
Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase. 

Lloyd loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase. 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Compared with other soils of the county, these soils 
have a high capacity to store plant food and water. 
Roots easily penetrate the deep subsoil. 

Use suitability and management.—The loss of soil 
through erosion and the decrease of productivity can be 
reduced by conservation that includes liming and _ fer- 
tilization, contour tillage, terracing, sodding grassed 
waterways, and keeping the soil covered with small grains 
or grasses one-third to one-half of the time. 


Suitable cropping systems are similar to those given 
for capability unit Ile-8, but they can be adjusted so 
that clover is used instead of lespedeza. 


Capability unit Ile /s—1 


The soils of this capability unit have an erosion hazard 
and a claypanlike subsoil. Their very friable sandy loam 
plow layer is easy to work. If adequately fertilized and 
limed, these soils respond fairly well. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Helena coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Helena sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Helena sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Vance sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Vance sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 


The plow layer of these soils, especially that of the 
Helena and Vance coarse sandy loams, has a low capacity 
for storing plant food and water. The subsoil, especially 
that of the Helena soils, is strongly acid. These soils 
are more susceptible to erosion and less productive than 
most soils of the county that occur on similar slopes. 
They can be tilled only under a narrow range of moisture 
content. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are 
moderately well suited to bright tobacco, small grain, 
lespedeza, and pasture plants (fig. 2). 

To overcome the low fertility and strong acidity, the 
soils should be fertilized and limed according to the 
results of soil tests. Because of the low capacity to 
store water, especially in the Helena and Vance coarse 
sandy loams, these soils should be irrigated where it is 
feasible to grow tobacco. Corn and other crops that re- 
quire a great deal of water should not be grown on 
coarse sandy loams (fig. 83). The excess subsoil moisture 
in the moderately well drained Helena soils can be partly 
reduced by high ridging the tobacco rows. 

These soils lose more soil through erosion than do 
most soils on comparable slopes. This loss can be re- 
duced by following a program of soil conservation. The 
program should include liming and fertilization, contour 


Figure 2.—Tobacco growing on Helena sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. Eroded spot in left foreground. 
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Figure 3——Drought in cornfield on Helena coarse sandy loam. 


tillage, keeping the ground covered with small grain 
or grasses one-half of the time, and following a row 
crop with a winter cover crop or a small grain. Ter- 
races may be needed on the steeper slopes. Because of 
the heavy subsoil, however, terraces are difficult to con- 
struct and to maintain. 

These soils should be tilled only within a narrow 
range of moisture content. ‘To prevent the stamping out 
of pasture stands, especially on the Helena souls, they 
should not be grazed during wet periods. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest. grain and let fescue grow; third year, 
fescue. 

2. Tobacco followed by winter cover; corn followed by 
small grain and fescue; third year, harvest grain 
and allow fescue to grow; fourth year, fescue. 

3. Corn; second year, corn or cotton followed by small 
grain and fescue; third year, overseed lespedeza 
and harvest small grain; fourth year, fescue and 
lespedeza. 

4. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; sec- 
ond year, small grain and fescue. 

5. Corn followed by small grain; second year, harvest 
grain and overseed lespedeza. 


Capability unit Ile/s—2 

The soils of this unit are susceptible to erosion, and 
their subsoil takes in moisture slowly. They have a 
friable loam or silt loam surface soil that is easy to 
work. The subsoil is exposed in small areas. ‘These soils 
do not need artificial drainage. They respond well to 
lime and fertilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Efiand silt loam, gently sloping phase. 
Efland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Enon loam, gently sloping phase. 
Enon loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
These soils have a medium capacity for storing plant 
food. The capacity of their subsoil to store water 1s 
high, but the rate of intake is slow. 
Use suitability and management.—These soils are mod- 
erately well suited to most crops grown in the county 
except bright tobacco. 


The productive capacity of these soils can be increased 
by fertilization, use of green manure and winter cover, 
and by the return of residues of well-fertilized crops to 
the soil. These practices may also improve the structure 
of the small areas where the subsoil is exposed. Because 
of the slow intake of water, corn and other crops that 
need much water should not be grown. 

A program of soil conservation should be followed 
that provides liming and fertilization, contour tillage, 
terracing, sodding waterways, and keeping the ground 
covered with small grains one-third to one-half of the 
time. A row crop should be followed by a winter cover 
crop or a small grain. 

Suitable cropping systems are similar to those given for 
‘apability unit Ile—-3, but these soils are less well suited 
to corn than the soils in unit Ile-3. Milo is well suited 
to these soils; it is more drought resistant than corn. 
If a grain is needed for feed, milo can be grown instead 
of corn. 

Capability unit ITw-1 
The soils of this capability unit have a friable plow 

layer that is easy to work, but they are susceptible to 

flooding. Artificial drainage generally is not needed. 

These soils have no erosion hazard. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Congaree fine sandy loam. 
Starr loam. 
Mixed alluvial land, well drained. 

The layered material below the surface soil generally 
contains enough water for crops because the soils occur 
on first bottoms and in local alluvial areas. Many areas 
are in depressions. 

Use suitability and management.—lf adequately fer- 
tilized, these soils are especially well suited to corn and 
pasture. The chance of flooding, however, limits their 
usefulness for other crops. 

The chance of flooding can be lessened by straighten- 
ing the stream channels. The amount of material trans- 
ported to these soils from the surrounding areas can be 
reduced by terracing the upland soils and diverting the 
water. 

The management of these soils should include liming 
and fertilization according to the results of soil tests, 
returning the residues of well-fertilized crops to the soil, 
and selecting crops that are least affected by flooding. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 

lespedeza and harvest grain. 

2, Corn followed by winter cover; corn followed by 
small grain; third year, overseed lespedeza and 
harvest grain; fourth year, lespedeza. 

3. Corn followed by winter cover; corn followed by 
small grain and fescue; third year, seed lespedeza, 
harvest grain, allow fescue to grow. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; corn followed by 
winter cover; third year, soybeans followed by 
winter cover. 

5. Corn followed by winter cover; soybeans followed 
by winter cover. 


Capability unit IITe-1 . 


The soils of this capability unit have a very friable 
sandy loam plow layer that is easy to work. Most of 
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the time, their subsoil can store enough water to sustain 
Artificial drainage is not 
These soils respond well to lime and fertilizer 


the crops commonly grown. 
needed. 
applied according to the results of soil tests. 
The soils of this unit are: 
Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Appling sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Appling sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Cecil sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Durham coarse sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Durham sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Durham sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 


The surface soil and subsoil of these soils contain little 
plant food and are strongly acid. These soils, especially 
the coarse sandy loams, have a low capacity to store 
plant food. The capacity to store water is also somewhat 
low. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are suited 
to most of the crops of the county. They are especially 
well suited to bright tobacco. 

Applications of lime and fertilizer are needed on these 
soils to increase plant food and decrease acidity. The 
productive capacity may be increased by building up the 
supply of organic matter with green manure and winter 
cover and by returning the residues of well-fertilized 
crops to the soil. Where feasible, especially on the 
coarse sandy loams, tobacco grown on these soils should 
be irrigated. 

Loss of soil can be reduced and productivity increased 
by following a program of soil conservation. The pro- 
eram should include lhming and fertilization, keeping 
the ground covered with small grains or gr asses at least 
one-half of the time, following | a row crop with winter 
cover or a small grain, and controlling water. Suggested 
measures of water control are (1) tilling on the contour; 
(2) terracing and using field diversions; (3) using close- 
growing perennials and row crops in ‘alternate “strips: 
and (4) seeding waterways to a sod crop. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest grain and allow fescue to grow; third 
year, fescue. 

Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 

year, overseed lespedeza, harvest grain, and allow 

fescue to grow; third year, fescue and lespedeza. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest grain; third year, lespedeza. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, tobacco 
followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 
harvest small grain and allow fescue to grow; 
fourth year, fescue. 

5. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; harvest 
grain and allow fescue to grow the second year. 


Capability unit I1Te-2 


Except for Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase, the soils of this unit have a friable 
silt loam plow layer that is fairly easy to work. Most 
of the time, their subsoil can store enough water to sus- 
tain crops commonly grown in the county. Artificial 
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drainage is not needed. These soils respond well to 
adequate lime and fertilizer. 
The souls of this unit are: 


Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 


phase. 
Georgeville silt loam, sloping phase. 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Herndon silt loam, sloping phase. 
Herndon silt loam, eroded sloping phase. 


These soils have a greater capacity to store plant 
nutrients than have the sandier soils. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are suited 
to most crops grown in the county, but bright tobacco 
needs special management. 

Additions of lime and fertilizer are needed, especially 
for pasture plants and hay crops. The productive ca- 
pacity may be increased by building up the supply of 
organic matter with green manure and the residues of 
well-fertilized crops. Increasing organic matter may 
also improve structure. It will increase the rate of 
water intake in the plow layer in Georgeville silty clay 
loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase. 

A program of soil conservation on these sloping soils 
will reduce the loss of soil through erosion and increase 
productivity. The program should provide liming and 
fertilization according to the results of soil tests, keeping 
the ground covered with small grains and grasses at least 
one-half of the time, following a row crop with winter 
cover or a small grain, and controlling water. Practices 
for controlling water are the same as those given for 
capability unit IITe-1. Because their slopes are longer 
and more uniform, these soils are more suitable for strip- 
cropping than are ‘the soils of unit ITe-1. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza, harvest grain, and allow 
fescue to grow; third year, fescue and legumes; 
fourth year, fescue and legumes. 

2. Small grain followed by Tespedeza that is allowed 
to grow the second year. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest grain; third year, lespedeza. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, milo 
followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 
overseed lespedeza, harvest grain, and allow fescue 
and lespedeza to grow; fourth year, lespedeza. 


Capability unit II1le-3 


Except for the severely eroded soils, the soils of this 
capability unit have a rather friable plow layer that. is 
fairly easy to work. These soils must be worked under 
a narrower range of moisture content than the sandler 
soils. Artificial drainage is not needed. The soils do 
not respond to lime and fertilizer so well as do most 
of the other soils of the county. 

The soils of this unit are 


Davidson clay, severely eroded gently sloping phase. 
Davidson clay loam, sloping phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase. 

Lloyd loam, sloping phase. 

Lloyd loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase. 
Tirzah silt loam, sloping phase. 


Tirzah silt loam, eroded sloping phase. 
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These soils have a deep subsoil that is easily penetrated 
by roots. The severely eroded soils are hard to work 
and have a low capacity to store plant nutrients. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are suited 
to all crops grown in the county except bright tobacco. 
They are especially well suited to legumes used in mix- 
tures that are grown for pasture and hay. 

The structure of the plow layer and the productive ca- 
pacity of these soils can be improved by adding fertilizer 
and possibly by building up organic matter with green 
manure, winter cover, and crop residues. 

A program of soil conservation on these sloping soils 
will reduce the loss of soil through erosion and increase 
productivity. The program should include liming and 
fertilization according to the results of soil tests, keeping 
the ground covered with small grain and grasses at least 
one-half of the time, following a crop with winter cover 
or a small grain, and controlling water. Suggested meas- 
ures for water control are the same as those given for 
capability unit [[Te—1. 

Suitable cropping systems for these soils are similar to 
those given for capability unit IlTe—2. 


Capability unit [lTe-4 


This capability unit consists only of Wilkes soils, 
gently sloping phases. These soils are shallow and have 
a friable plow layer that ranges from sandy loam to 
loam. Artificial drainage is not needed. These souls re- 
spond well to lime and fertilizer. 

The plow layer of these soils is acid and contains a 
small amount of plant nutrients. The capacity for 
storing plant food is low; the capacity for storing water 
is very low, particularly in the sandy loam areas. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils need ad- 
ditions of fertilizer and lime to increase the supply of 
plant food and decrease acidity. The low productive 
capacity may be raised by building up the supply of 
organic matter with green manure and winter cover and 
by returning the residues of well-fertilized crops to the 
soil. 

In growing tobacco and other crops of high value, it 
may be feasible to irrigate, particularly in the sandier 
areas. 

A program of soil conservation will reduce the loss of 
soil through erosion and increase production. ‘The pro- 
gram should include liming and fertilizing according to 
the results of soil tests, farming on the contour, keeping 
the ground covered with plants at least one-half of the 
time, and following a row crop with winter cover or 
a small grain. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Milo followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza, harvest grain, and allow 
fescue to grow; third year, fescue and legumes. 

2. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest grain and allow fescue to grow; third 
year, fescue. 

3. Milo followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest grain; third year, lespedeza. 

4. Tobacco followed by winter cover; second year, milo 
followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 
harvest. grain and allow fescue to grow; fourth year, 
fescue. 


Capability unit [Te /s-1 


In this capability unit are soils that have an erosion 
hazard and a claypan subsoil that is difficult for plant 
roots to penetrate. The friable sandy loam to loam plow 
layer, however, is easy to work, and the soils respond 
moderately well to lime and fertilizer. Artificial drain- 
age generally is not needed. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Iredell loam, level phase. 

Tredell loam, gently sloping phase. 

Tredell loain, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Iredell sandy loain, level phase. 

Tredell sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 

Iredell sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Iredell very stony loam, gently sloping phase. 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase. 

Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 


These soils have an acid plow layer and, especially the 
Iredell sandy loams, contain a small amount of plant 
food. The claypan subsoil restricts the growth of roots 
and impairs the intake of water. 

Use suitability and management—If adequately hmed 
and fertilized, these soils are fairly well suited to pasture, 
hay, lespedeza, small grains, milo, and corn. 

The content of plant food can be increased by adding 
fertilizer and lime according to the results of soil tests 
and by returning the residue of well-fertilized crops. 
Because of the claypan, ladino clover, lespedeza, and 
other crops that have shallow roots should be grown. 
Because these soils should be worked only within a nar- 
row range of moisture content, they should be used for 
small grain, hay, pasture, and other crops that require 
little tillage. Livestock should not be grazed during 
wet periods. 

To lessen erosion and increase productivity, a program 
of soil conservation should be followed. ‘The program 
should include liming and fertilization, keeping the 
eround in small grains or grasses at least one-half of the 
time, following a row crop with winter cover or a 
small grain, and controlling water. Some suggested meas- 
ures of water control are (1) tilling on the contour; 
(2) striperopping the longer and steeper slopes; and 
(3) seeding the waterways to a sod crop. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 

year, harvest grain and allow fescue to grow; third 
year, fescue. 


2. Corn; milo followed by small grain and fescue; 
third vear, harvest grain and allow fescue to grow; 
fourth year, fescue. 

3. Corn; cotton followed by small grain and fescue; 


third year, harvest grain, allow fescue to grow, and 
seed lespedeza or ladino clover; fourth year, fescue 
and legumes. 

4. Milo followed by small grain and fescue; second 
vear, harvest grain and allow fescue to grow. 

5. Corn followed by small grain; second year, over- 
seed lespedeza and harvest grain. 


Capability unit [lle /s—2 


The soils of this capability unit have a hazard of 
erosion, a low content of plant food, and a low capacity 
for storing plant food. Their very friable sandy loam 
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surface soil, however, is easy to work. Their subsoil is 
firm to very firm clay. 
The soils of this unit are: 
Knon fine sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Knon fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Helena sandy loam, sloping phase. 
Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 
Vance sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 


These soils, especially the Helena and Vance coarse 
sandy loams, can store little water in the plow layer, but 
their subsoil has a high water-holding capacity. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are mod- 
erately well suited to bright tobacco, small grains, pasture 
plants, and lespedeza. 

The supply of plant food and the reaction can be im- 
proved by adding lime and fertilizer according to the 
results of soil tests. The productive capacity can be in- 
increased by turning under the residues of well-fertilized 
crops. Because of their low capacity for storing water, 
irrigation of high-value crops is advantageous where 
feasible, especially on the Helena and Vance coarse sandy 
loams. The moderately well drained Helena soils may 
need to have the tobacco rows ridged. 

These soils need a program of soil conservation with 
provisions for liming and fertilizing according to the 
results of soil tests, keeping the ground covered with 
small grain or grasses more than one-half of the time, 
following a row crop with winter cover or a small grain, 
and controlling water. Suggested measures of water 
control are the same as those for capability unit I1Te-1. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza, harvest grain, and allow 
fescue to grow; third year, fescue and lespedeza. 
Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest small grain and allow fescue to grow; 
third year, fescue. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest grain; third year, lespedeza. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; tobacco followed by 
small grain and fescue; third year, harvest grain 
and allow fescue to grow; fourth year, fescue. 

5. Milo followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest grain. 


Capability unit IIle/s-3 


In this capability unit are soils that have a hazard of 
erosion and are droughty in summer. Their friable loam 
and silt loam surface soils, however, are easy to work. 
Their subsoil is rather firm and permeable. 

The soils of this unit are: 


bo 


Efland silt loam, sloping phase. 

Efland silt loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Enon loam, sloping phase. 

Enon loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Orange silt loam, sloping moderately well drained variant. 

Orange silt loam, eroded sloping moderately well drained 
variant. 

Although the subsoil of these soils has a high capacity 
for storing water, the rate of intake from summer showers 
is rather slow. The capacity for storing plant food is 
not so low as in the sandier soils. 


Use suitability and management.—These soils are well 
suited to pasture, hay, and small grain. They are less 
well suited to corn, soybeans, and other row crops. 

Because the soils are droughty in summer, corn and 
other crops that need much water should not be grown. 
The supply of plant food and the reaction can be im- 
proved by adding fertilizer and lime according to the 
results of soil tests. The productive capacity can be 
raised by returning the residues of well-fertilized crops 
to the soil. 

These soils need a program of soil conservation with 
provisions for liming and fertilization according to the 
results of soil tests, keeping the soil in small grains or 
grasses more than one-half of the time, following a row 
crop with winter cover or a small grain, and controlling 
water. Suggested measures of water control are the 
same as given for capability unit I[Te/s—1. 

Suitable cropping sequences are similar to those given 
for capability unit I[]Ie/s—1 except that close-growing 
crops should be grown more of the time. 


Capability unit IIIs-1 


Buncombe loamy fine sand is the only soil in this capa- 
bility unit. It has a very low content of plant nutrients 
and a very low capacity for storing plant nutrients. It 
also has a low capacity for storing water, but is likely 
to be flooded at times. Because the water table is gen- 
erally between 4 and 6 feet from the surface, this soil is 
less droughty than the coarse-textured soils of the uplands 
and is better suited to deep rooted plants. | 

Use suitability and management.—lf adequately limed 
and fertilized, this soil is moderately well suited to corn, 
pasture, lespedeza, and small grain. 

The soil should be limed and fertilized according to 
the results of soil tests. Its productive capacity can be 
raised by returning crop residues to the soil. Because 
the soil is likely to be flooded and to accumulate fresh 
deposits, corn, pasture, and other crops less affected by 
flooding should be grown. Tobacco and other crops of 
high value should not be grown. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 


1. Corn followed by winter cover; sericea lespedeza for 
o> years. 

2. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza, harvest small grain, and 
allow fescue to grow; third year, fescue and lespe- 
deza. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest small grain; third year, 
lespedeza. 

4. Corn followed by small grain; second year, harvest 
small grain and seed crotalaria. 


Capability unit IlIw-1 


Chewacla fine sandy loam is the only soil in this 
capability unit. This soil is flooded rather often but has 
a low capacity for storing water. It contains enough 
moisture for plant growth, however, because the water 
table is fairly close to the surface. This soil 1s easy to 
work and has no hazard of erosion. 

Use suitability and management—If limed and fer- 
tilized according to soil tests, this soil is well suited to 
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corn, soybeans, lespedeza, ladino clover and fescue pasture, 

and small grain. Artificial drainage may be needed for 

highest crop yields. 

The productive capacity can be raised by turning under 
the residues of well-fertilized crops. Because this soil 
is flooded rather frequently, crops of high value should 
not be grown. Since the water table is rather high, crops 
that are fairly water tolerant should be planted. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain; second year, harvest 
small grain and seed lespedeza; third year, lespe- 
deza. 

Corn followed by winter cover; second year, corn 

followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 

overseed lespedeza, harvest small grain, and allow 
fescue to grow; fourth year, fescue and lespedeza. 

Corn followed by small grain; second year, over- 

seed lespedeza and harvest small grain. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, soy- 
beans followed by small grain; third year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest small grain. 

5. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, soy- 
beans followed by winter cover. 


Capability unit [ITw/s-1 


This capability unit consists of loamy soils that contain 
little plant food and can be worked within only a narrow 
range of moisture content. Their very friable to friable 
plow layer, however, is fairly easy to work. 

The soils of this unit are: 


bo 


es) 


Colfax sandy loam. 
Colfax silt loam. 
Orange silt loam, nearly level phase. 


These soils have a low capacity for storing plant food. 
The Orange soil and some areas of the Colfax soil have 
a claypanlike subsoil that impairs the growth of plants. 

Use suitability and management.—If adequately limed 
and fertilized, these soils are well suited to corn, soybeans, 
lespedeza, ladino clover, small grain, and fescue grown 
for pasture. The claypanlike subsoil, however, may 
lower yields of corn and similar crops. Accumulation 
of soil from surrounding areas may cover seedlings 
early in spring. 

The productive capacity can be increased by adding 
fertilizer and returning crop residues to the soil. Because 
of the poor moisture relations, particularly in the Colfax 
soils, water-tolerant crops should be grown. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 

lespedeza, harvest small grain, and allow fescue to 


grow. 


9. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, corn 
followed by small grain and fescue; third year, 
overseed lespedeza or clover, harvest small grain, 
and allow fescue to grow. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 


lespedeza and harvest small grain. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, corn 
followed by small grain; third year, overseed lespe- 
deza and harvest small grain. 

5. Corn; second year, soybeans followed by winter 
cover. 


Capability unit [Ve-I 

In this capability unit are well-drained, strongly acid, 
loamy soils that are moderately eroded or are susceptible 
to erosion. They are easy to work. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Appling sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 

These soils contain little plant food and have a small 
capacity for storing plant food. Their subsoil generally 
holds enough water for most crops commonly grown, but 
in summer these soils are likely to be droughty. 

Use suitability and management.—Because of their 
strong slopes, these soils are better suited to pasture, hay, 
and small grain than they are to row crops. They will 
produce fair yields of tobacco or corn if these crops are 
grown only once in a 4- or 5-year rotation. 

These soils should be limed and fertilized according to 
the results of soil tests. Their productive capacity can 
be increased by building up the supply of organic matter 
with green manure, winter cover, and the residues of 
well-fertilized crops. Crops that use a great deal of 
water should not be grown. 

To conserve these soils, a program should be followed 
that provides liming and fertilization, keeping the ground 
covered with close-growing crops most of the time, and 
controlling water. Suggested measures for control of 
water are (1) tilling on the contour; (2) stripcropping 
where feasible; and (8) sodding waterways. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by 4 years of sericea lespedeza. 

9. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza, harvest small grain, and 
allow fescue to grow; third and fourth years, fescue 
and lespedeza. 

Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest small grain and allow fescue to grow; 
third year, fescue. 

4. Small grain followed by lespedeza; second year, 


lespedeza. 


Capability unit IVe-2 


In this capability unit are sloping and strongly sloping 
loams and clays that are severely eroded or susceptible 


to erosion. 
The soils of this unit are: 


Appling sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Davidson clay, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Davidson clay, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Davidson clay loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase. 

Georgeville silt loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Herndon silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Lloyd loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Lloyd loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 
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Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Tirzah silt loam, strongly sloping phase. 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 


These soils are adequately drained, but they are rather 
difficult to work. Their subsoil is rather easily pene- 
trated by air, water, and roots. Generally, they can store 
enough water to sustain most of the common crops in the 
area, but yields in dry seasons may be low. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are well 
suited to pasture, hay, and small grain, and they produce 
fairly good yields of corn in favorable seasons. 

The productive capacity can be raised by turning under 
the residues of well-fertilized crops. 

To conserve these soils a program should be followed 
that has provisions for liming and fertilizing according 
to the results of soil tests, keeping the ground covered 
with small grains or grasses most of the time, and con- 
trolling water. Suggested measures for controlling water 
are the same as those given for capability unit [Ve-1. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by soybeans or cowpeas; alfalfa and 

orchardgrass for 4 years. 

2. Small grain followed by lespedeza and red clover; 
second year, fescue and legumes for 4 years. 

3. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza and red clover, harvest 
small grain, and allow fescue to grow; third year, 
fescue and legumes. 

4. Small grain followed by lespedeza; second year, 
lespedeza. 


Capability unit [Ve-3 


In this capability unit are loamy soils that are moder- 
ately eroded, are severely eroded or susceptible to erosion, 
and are either shallow or have a claypanlke subsoil. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 
Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Efland silt loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Enon clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Enon loam, strongly sloping phase. 

Enon loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Goldston slaty silt loam, sloping phase. 

Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly sloping phase. 
Helena clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 
Iredell loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Iredell sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Vance clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase. 

Vance sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. 
Wilkes soils, sloping phases. 

Wilkes soils, eroded sloping phases. 

Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases. 

Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping phases. 


These soils contain little plant food, and some of them 
have a low capacity for storing water. Runoff is rapid. 
The soils are difficult to till; they are shallow or have 
stones near the surface and a clay subsoil within plow 
depth. Also, the subsoil can be worked only within a 
narrow range of moisture content, and the slopes are too 
steep for the use of farm machinery. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are better 
suited to permanent pasture or lespedeza than to small 
grains or row crops. In good seasons, however, they 
will give fair yields of small grain, corn, and tobacco. 


These soils should be fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests. Because of the low water-holding capacity 
of the shallow soils and the rapid runoff, corn and other 
crops that use a great deal of water should not be grown. 
The content of plant food is low but can be improved 
by fertilization and building up the supply of organic 
matter. 

To minimize the serious hazard of erosion, a program 
of soil conservation should be followed that includes 
liming and fertilizing according to the results of soil 
tests, keeping the ground covered with small grain or 
grasses most of the time, and controlling water. Sug- 
gested measures for controlling water are the same as 
those given for capability unit [Ve-1. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Small grain and fescue followed by lespedeza or red 

clover; 3 years of fescue and legumes. 

2. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
vear, harvest small grain, allow fescue to grow; 
third and fourth years, fescue. 

3. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
vear, overseed lespedeza, harvest small grain, and 
allow fescue to grow. 

4. Tobacco followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, harvest small grain and allow fescue to grow. 


Capability unit IVw-1 


Wehadkee fine sandy loam and Mixed alluvial land, 
poorly drained, make up this capability unit. They are 
strongly acid, poorly drained, and are likely to be flooded 
frequently. Their water table is high. They respond 
fairly well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use suitability and management.—These mapping units 
are suited to permanent pasture, corn, and soybeans. 
They should be limed and fertilized according to the 
results of soil tests. Except for removing surface water, 
artificial drainage is not ordinarily feasible. Water- 
tolerant crops should be grown. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 

year, overseed lespedeza or ladino clover and harvest 
small grain; third and fourth years, fescue and 
lespedeza or ladino clover. 

2, Corn followed by winter cover; second year, corn 
or soybeans followed by small grain and fescue ; 
third year, overseed lespedeza or ladino clover, 
harvest small grain, and allow fescue to grow; 
fourth year, fescue and lespedeza or ladino clover. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest small grain; third year, 
lespedeza. 

4. Corn followed by winter cover; second year, soy- 
beans followed by small grain; third year, overseed 
lespedeza and harvest small grain. 


Capability unit IVw-2 

This capability unit consists of poorly drained soils and 
a poorly drained miscellaneous land type. In wet periods, 
soil material washes from surrounding areas and covers 
the surface. These soils are fairly easy to work. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Worsham sandy loam. 
Worsham silt loam. 
Local alluvial land, poorly drained. 
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These mapping units do not contain much plant food 
or organic matter. Generally, there is no erosion 
problem. 

Use suttability and management.—Except in wet peri- 
ods, corn, ladino clover and fescue pasture, lespedeza, 
soybeans, and small grain grow well. 

Where feasible, artificial drainage should be used. In 
other places, water-tolerant crops should be grown. Be- 
cause of the low capacity for storing plant food and the 
high acidity, lime and fertilizer should be applied. 
Organic matter can be built up by using green manure, 
winter cover, and the residues of well-fertilized crops. 

Suitable cropping systems are: 

1. Corn followed by small grain and fescue; second 
year, overseed lespedeza or clover, harvest small 
grain, and allow fescue to grow; third year, fescue 
and lespedeza or clover. 

Corn followed by winter cover; second year, corn 

or soybeans followed by small grain and fescue; 

third year, overseed lespedeza, harvest small grain, 

and allow fescue to grow; fourth year, fescue and 

lespedeza. 

3. Corn followed by small grain; second year, over- 
seed lespedeza and harvest small grain. 

4. Corn; second year, soybeans followed by small 
grain; third year, overseed lespedeza and harvest 
small grain. 


Capability unit VIle-1 

In this capability unit are moderately steep, well- 
drained, fairly shallow soils that have a loamy surface soil 
and a clayey subsoil. They are susceptible to erosion. 
These soils have rapid runoff and are droughty during 
summer. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Appling sandy loam, moderately steep phase. 
Cecil fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase. 
Georgeville silt loam, moderately steep phase. 
Herndon silt loam, moderately steep phase. 
Lloyd loam, moderately steep phase. 

Wilkes soils, moderately steep phases. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are not 
suited to cultivation but may be used for pasture. They 
are well suited to forest. They support good stands of 
white, red, and post oaks, hickory, poplar, dogwood, 
Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. 

To maintain good stands and to prevent erosion, the 
trees must be carefully selected and carefully harvested. 
They must also be protected against fire; burned-over 
land is susceptible to erosion. 

To increase the chance of establishing a good pasture, 
the farmer should (1) have the soil tested to determine 
the needs of lime and fertilizer; (2) spread lime and 
phosphate before preparing the soil; (8) prepare the 
seedbed 4 to 6 weeks before seeding; (4) prepare a well- 
pulverized, smooth, firm seedbed; (5) apply fertilizer just 
before or at seeding, according to need; (6) inoculate 
seeds of alfalfa, ladino, red, or crimson clover just before 
seeding; (7) spread seed uniformly and cover lightly 
immediately; (8) seed in early fall or late summer, if 
possible; (9) irrigate where possible until stands are 
established; and (10) allow pasture to become well estab- 
lished before using. After the stand is established, care 
should be used to avoid overgrazing during the hot, dry 
summer. 


bo 


Capability unit VIIe-1 


This capability unit consists of moderately steep or 
stony, moderately deep to shallow soils that are weakly 
developed or severely eroded. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Enon clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep phase. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep 
phase. 

Goldston slaty silt loam, moderately steep phase. 

Wilkes stony soils, strongly sloping phases. 

Wilkes stony soils, moderately steep phases. 

Use suitability and management.—These soils are 
poorly suited to pasture, but they will produce fair stands 
of hardwoods and Virginia, shortleaf, and loblolly pines. 
Uniform stands that have the proper number of trees 
should be maintained, and fire and disease should be 
prevented. 


Capability unit VIIe-2 


In this capability unit 1s sloping to steep miscellane- 
ous land that 1s moderately to severely gullied or stony. 

The mapping units of this land are: 

Moderately gullied land, Helena, Enon, and Wilkes materials. 
Moderately gullied land, Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd materials. 
Moderately gullied land, Georgeville and Herndon materials. 
Severely gullied land. 

Stony land. 

Use suetability and management.—Much of this land is 
idle or has reseeded naturally to Virginia pine. Because 
loblolly pine and shortleaf pine are more valuable for 
timber, these varieties should be planted in areas where 
Virginia pine has not become established. If Virginia 
pme has become established, however, the trees should 
not be removed except in thinning for better growth. 
If uniform stands with recommended spacing are main- 
tained, the growth of the trees will be fair. Control of 
fire and disease is essential for maximum growth. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 1 gives, for each soil and land type, estimated 
yields to be expected for various crops grown in Alamance 
County under two levels of management—ordinary man- 
agement and improved management. In columns A are 
the estimated yields that can be expected by farmers 
who use average management and apply fertilizer at a 
moderate rate. The yields given in this column are based 
on data obtained from farmers. Most of the crops were 
not irrigated, and the period considered included the 
years from 1952 to 1956 when there was less rainfall 
than normal and the soils were more droughty than usual. 

The yields in columns B can be expected on farms and 
experiment stations where the best management known 
1s practiced and fertilizer 1s applied at a high rate. The 
annual fertilizer rate per acre for corn was 80 to more 
than 100 pounds of nitrogen, about 40 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and about 100 pounds of potash. The rate 
for small grain was 60 to 70 pounds of nitrogen, 40 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 40 pounds of potash. 
The Congaree and other soils on the first bottoms are 
likely to be damaged every third to fifth year by flood- 
ing, but this hazard was not considered when estimating 
the yields in columns B. 
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TaBLe 1.—Average acre yields of principal crops to be expected over a period of years under (A) ordinary management. 


and (Bb) best known management 


[Dashed lines indicate crop is not commonly grown and soil is not well suited to it under management specified] 


Se) 8 ee | Se ee ee en ae sl Mes ee es, ee ove ek aeanene me mREN Tear ek seeremT | le rcee seen 


Corn 
Soil 
A | B 
Alamance silt loam, gently sloping | Bu. | Bu. 
i a ha gc a es 40 | 75 
Appling sandy loam, gently sloping 
LL en are cme ne aac ners eae ems 40 | 75 
Appling sandy loam, eroded gently 
SAE POG ccrccccarcarrmeninitees ciasuay hove ciara 35 | 70 
Appling sandy loam, sloping phase___| 35 | 70 
Appling sandy loam, eroded sloping 
121 | a eo ace ae eee ee Ee 30 | 65 
Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping 
Be sce pica aera eater niaeercinda ones 30 | 50 
Appling sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping PhG8C@n cou san wenueneees e. 25 | 45 
Appling sandy loam, moderately 
Appling coarse sandy loam, gently 
ih oiN0¢ os ¢15t:).| a 35 | 65 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase___.._..-_.__. 30 | 65 
Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping 
[5 a i a od ee eee ere nS 30 | 65 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded 
000 ot a 25 | 70 
Appling sandy clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase__-_________~ 20 | 40 
Buncombe loamy fine sand__________ 40 | 55 
Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping 
Ta EEE occa ibeinimansitienanccruecioiea ccsamsenadate oaks wea 40 | 75 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase_____._.._._.._______- 35 | 70 
Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase__| 35 | 70 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded sloping 
[Lye ee ee a eee Tae 30 | 65 
Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly 
BIOBING DHASC nc ieiseten emer siete mom 30 | 60 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
SIODUIS PUGS Ci icc ces onde wane wie ere 2 25 | 45 
Cecil fine sandy loam, moderately 
Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping 
ca ie a ea chase ich aes cheer 40 | 75 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently 
EI PENI carcxrsencnccerntines naceemcseoeia 3a | 70 
Cecil sandv loam, sloping phase______ 35 | 70 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping 
a sce i cca cige detache 30 | 65 
Cecil clay loam, severely eroded 
LGTY EEE UI iiss crc carpe uarcinns are 20 | 40 
Cecil clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase. coe oo secu 20 | 35 
Chewacela fine sandy loam__________~ 45 | 85 
Colfax sandy loam_________________ 40 | 70 
Colfax silt loam______..._.._.-_._ - 40 | 70 
Congaree fine sandy loam__________- 50 | 90 
Davidson clay loam, gently sloping 
DORN irri sesevsicnctcnons musiieemnuinnieesa 45 | 75 
Davidson clay loam, sloping phase___| 40 | 80 
Davidson clay loam, strongly sloping 
TREE ics mnirsacesiecrsecs elomplpsearton imcecmicapind meee cent 1 A Oe 
Davidson clay, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase____..._._.________~_ 30 | 65 
Davidson clay, severely eroded slop- 
EAE PR cons sera, scene pure tn, erat erie 25 | 60 
Davidson clay, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase__________-_- 20 | 55 
Durham sandy loam, gently sloping 
65 


Ge te a wees sh onciemdevtiencBee tebmneesbdeen enmietseeSineatt 
See footnote at end of table. 


Oats |Soybeans 


Wheat 
A | B A A 
Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Tons 
25 | 35 | 40 i.3 
20 | 28 | 28 1.3 
22 1 30 | Si 1.3 
18 | 25 | 26 1.2 
20. | 27 | 238 1. 0 
ls | 20 | 21 1.0 
1) | 20 | QI Li. 0 
16: | 26 | 23 1. O 
18 | 28 | 26 1. O 
14 | 23 | 20 1. O 
16 | 25 | 23 1. O 
12} 20 | 17 » 49 
eee eee 20 
ai ioo | of 1. & 
moO | Bo * Sb 1.3 
25 | 30 | 35 1.2 
22 | 33 | 30 1. 0 
20 | 27 | 28 1. O 
18 | 25 | 25 L.0 
2/ | 39 | 39 ie 
25. | 35 | 35 1.3 
25: | 33: | So 8 
22 | 33 | 31 1. O 
1b | 25 | 21 oO 
10 | 20 | 14 oO 
Sr ee eae eameer | omeranes (Neuere LB 
18 | 28 | 25 
20 | 30 | 28 
20 | 30 | 29 1. 75 
30 | 42 | 42 2. O 
28 | 40 | 40 2.0 
23 | So |) 32 Ld 
20 |} 30 | 28 1.0 
18 | 28 | 25 1. O 
15 | 23 | 21 aS, 
20 | 28 | 28 Lo 


Lespedeza hay| Alfalfa hay 


B A B 


Tons Tons Tons 
L. 25 | 2. 

5S | 20 | 3.0 
5 2.0 13.0 
4 1.75 | 2.75 
25} 1.5 | 2.75 
25 | 1.25 | 2. 00 
25 | 1.28 1 1.75 
25 | 1.5 2. 0 
3 1.75 | 2. 75 
2 15 | 2.0 
25 /}1.5 | 2. 60 
00 
5 (28 13.95 
5 | 26 | 3.5 
4 |3.5 | 3.5 
4 ;|2.0 | 3.0 

. 25 

. 25 
5 | 2.5 | 3.5 
5 | 25 | 3.5 
41,25 | 3.5 
4 | 2.0 | 3.0 
Oe Ee tewion 
BD Pavccccances 
Sd meeeesleeee & 
Bi Shtnleesoates 
§ | 3.5 | 5.0 
5 | 3.5 5. 0 
0 1.3.0 | 40 
6 | 2.0 | 3.0 
6 | 2.0 | 3.0 
25 
0 ES earenenctnes Neen eee 


Tobaceo 


1, 200 


1, 000 
1, 000 


900 


1, 550 |2, 200 


Permanent 
pasture 


Ss | | Ss | | | | | |X Ss | ——__——_—_ |  ——————————_-"E|s | OO [ 


Cow-acre-| Cow-acre- 


days ! 


220 
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TasLe 1— Average acre yields of principal crops to be expected over a period of years under (A) ordinary management, 
and (B) best known management—Continued 


[Dashed lines indicate crop is not commonly grown and soil is not well suited to it under management specified] 
EEE 


Corn Wheat Oats |Sovbeans;/Lespedeza hay) Alfalfa hay Tobaceo Permanent 
pasture 
Soil a ee a : 
A;}BiA}Bi A,B, AY B A B A B A B A B 
Cow-acre-| Cow-acre- 
Durham sandy loam, eroded gently Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu.) Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Db. days } days ! 
sloping DNASe@L sweat eee eas 30 | 65 | 22 | 30 |] 31 |] 42 | 15 | 26) 1.5 DoW)”. bliss tected Bh es 1, 450 |2, 000 100 150 
Durham sandy loam, sloping phase...) 30 | 60 | 18 | 25 | 25 ; 35 | 12 | 24, 1.0 1. 5 F __._}1, 450 |1, 800 |.---_- (2) 
Durham sandy loam, eroded sloping 
POS asa, mgt a et eee iat 25 | 55 | 20 | 27 ; 28 | 40 | 12 | 24 | 1.0 es ns ee eee nr 1, 350 |1, 700 100 150 
Durham coarse sandy loam, gently 
SIOMING PHASE. 2a Soto ere oS to ys 30 | 60 | 16 | 26 | 22 | 36) 12 | 24 |] 1.5 TAGs “ite se eee 1, 550 }1, 800 |___-_-- (2) 
Durham coarse sandy loam, sloping 
PS Cie neat 8 A ae Seed A ee 25 | 55 | 14) 23 | 20 | 32 | 12 | 244 1.5 | ee: ee eee (oe ee 1,450 |1, 700 |_____- (2) 
Efland silt loam, gently sloping phase_| 35 | 65 | 25 | 35 | 35 | 50 | 15 | 238 | 1.5 2202 Wet esl aca 900 |1, 200 70 110 
Efland silt loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase_._.__---.---------- 30 | 60 | 22) 32 | 30 | 45 | 15) 23) 1.5 OE Nie cece’ Sis Si teuerce 800 ;1, 100 160 220 
Efland silt loam, sloping phase_____-.- 30 | 60 | 22 | 32 | 30 | 45 | 15) 23 | 1.5 ee | Ee eee oe ee eee 800 |1, 100 160 220 
Efland silt loam, eroded sloping 
PSC cee tee eA aR Scher, Mental 25 | 55 | 20 | 30 | 28 | 42 | 12 ; 20 | 1.0 | Ee Sen eens ea (esr 700 J1, 000 160 220 
Efland silt loam, strongly sloping 
Wis 6 20 oy ee ht ce Sian eh 25 | 55 | 18} 25 | 25 | 35; 10 | 18 .8 1 ins eee eee eo ee 140 200 
Efland silty clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase__--.-------- 20°) 420.3 12 |) 200% Peo) 28 tecenlo us a | as 0 a eee ee eer ener 120 180 
Efland silty clay loam, severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase_------ 20 | 40 | 10 | 15 | 14 |} 20 J____}|-_-- “5 | Ce 6 ae Re aR, Meee eens | eee eee weer 120 160 
Enon loam, gently sloping phase- - - - - 35 | 65 | 22 | 30 | 30 | 42 | 15 | 23 | 1.5 2. 0 2. O 20 900 |1, 200 110 160 
Enon loam, eroded gently sloping 
DOS Gs a hemi ere Reali e, Barat ite 30 | 60 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 40 | 15 | 23; 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 2 800 |1, 100 110 160 
Enon loam, sloping phase_________-- 30 | 60 | 20 | 28) 28 | 40 | 15 |] 23 | 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 25 800 |1, 100 110 160 
Enon loam, eroded sloping phase_ --- - 95 | 55 | 18 | 27 | 25 | 38 | 12 | 20 | 1.0 1G 55 eile ee eet 700 |1, 000 110 160 
Enon loam, strongly sloping phase_..| 25 | 55 | 16 | 25 | 22 | 35 | 10 | 18 .8 192" Ngee oe ees ase ee 90 145 
Enon loam, eroded strongly sloping 
FSG 2b a2 2a ae tg ee ce 20 | 40 | 14 | 22 | 20 | 30 8 | 15 .O 0 Wie cetacean line ete 90 145 
Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping 
PUASC see Sm Lata Spc ieee ec res es anh 35 | 65 | 22 | 30 | 30 | 42 | 15 |] 23 | 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 2.5 |1, 000 |1, 300 80 130 
Enon fine sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping PNasG-.c.-Jcous ica ease 30 | 60 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 38 | 15 | 23) 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 2.5 900 |1, 200 85 145 
Enon fine sandy loam, sloping phase__| 30 | 60 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 40 | 15 | 23 | 1.95 a ( | renee (eres 900 |1, 200 80 130 
Enon fine sandy loam, eroded sloping 
PMNS Canepa ie Se eat ee ee 25 | 55 | 18 | 27 | 25 | 38} 12 | 20) 1.0 | oh ca Pen eee 800 j1, 100 90 145 
Enon clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase. .2s.<-s2sss2s2s4ex 20 |} 40 | 10; 15 | 14 | 20 [____i__e- a) DO act ete eee ea ee 80 130 
Enon clay loam, severely eroded | 
stronglv sloping phase_____------- $A ce willie, coceccll se Anse iad, atl a Getce tal MSezses A enc tag sall uate, Sl Sel NaS eo etl etal eet coat et ne ree Se eA Ae 80 120 
Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping | 
Oh (ae Ae ae ne eee eee ree AO: N75 DE FBS |W S850 DOF BS ALS. th DEO Bee EBs i Ye ee eee 180 240 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded gently 
SI OIG ASC =n isecesd sey Geel ote 35 | 70} 25 | 35 | 35 | 50 | 20 | 28 | 1.5 2. O 3. 0 14 5 ale eee mee eens ee 180 240 
Georgeville silt loam, sloping phase__-| 35 | 70 | 25 | 35 | 35 | 50 | 20 | 28 | 1.3 1. 4 3. 0 eT ae ote ree eer 180 240 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded sloping 
HAS Cie ect) Ai apatite mites 2 AM Aas he 65 | 22 | 33 |} 30 | 46) 15 | 28 | 1.0 1. 4 2. 0 BOF Caen to Shee 180 240 
Georgeville silt loam, strongly sloping 
Psa ape a a Ee ese eS 30 | 65 | 20 | 27 | 28 | 38 | 10 | 20 | 1.0 1.25 | 2.0 BO! Pe rd 180 240 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase..__._-_--.----------- 25155} 18} 25 | 25 |} 35 |; 10 | 20 | 1.0 | ees la pee er, en RES eY eet peewee 160 220 
Georgeville silt loam, moderately 
"Sleep DlASe eee6 oo anh tee i FETA RPE EDEN) LOTR rt (CONE (CNNENC TOT jSreuraun | mere cee ince [Ree aan) cer semeerer |e atentere nT Mees eee newa [ees re 170 220 
Georgeville silty clav loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase__--__-| 22 | 45 | 15 | 25 | 21 | 35 |__--/---- . 6 P00 Wis comee ene eke _.._.--| 140 200 
Georgeville siltv clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase__.-___------ 208) AO AQ QO TG ty eka ope 5 Pei Wes ac ate in Saat 140 200 
Georgeville siltv clay loam, severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase_-_---- 20 | 40 | 10 | 15 | 14 | 20 |____j|__-- 5 | a Same: ese ares (oP epee (pe een ere eee 120 180 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely 
eroded moderately steep phase_---- oe epee ae ree ee ae : eeeiee ne 110 160 
Goldston slaty silt loam, sloping 
WACOM Giese dct Saks § agai tridentate de — cea eee ee 4 at es eee Perens ye 80 100 
Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly 
SOD e DSC. me tak oh ity tea eal hareat 2 ea eels cies Loe ndlls acts 2 : Pes Lean ee eee 70 80 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1956, NO. 9 


TaBLe 1.—-tverage acre yields of principal crops to be expected over a period of years under (A) ordinary management 
and (B) best known management—Continued 


[Dashed lines indicate crop is not commonly grown and soil is not well suited to it under management specified] 


Corn Wheat | Oats | Soybeans Lespedeza hay, Alfalfa hay Tobacco Permanent 
pasture 
Soil — eae Aah: 
A;|B;A;}B ;,Aj;B {A B A B A B A B A B 
Youw-acre-| Cow-acre- 
Goldston slaty silt loam, moderately Bu. ; Bu. | Bu. | Bu Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Lb. rae eed 
StEED PHASCLel wt. es cee eee ee Aah Peeieeeyh Sarena ara eel Memceg ae ERR cer ask PM NS Se tang ein emi anally SI od 
Helena coarse sandy loam, gently : 
sloping phase____..--_-.---_-____ 35 | 70 | 16 | 26 | 23 | 36 | 12 | 20 fe aS al 0 a Aen | 1,300 |1, 800 |____ il, 3) 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase_._.-_-_-_____ 30 | 65 | 16 | 26 | 23 ; 36 | 12 | 20 .8 | a eae Reape errr Se 1, 200 |1, 600 180 120 
Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping 
| 0) Ob: iol: eee eee ee Rian Seer er Tee ee Ree 30 | 65 | 14 | 23 | 19 | 382 | 12 | 20 .8 Be lie has ne ele ek Sos 2 1,200 |1, 600 |_____ ah” x2) 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded 
sloping phase__._____._._--______- 25 | 60 | 14 | 283 | 19 | 32 | 10 | 15 . 6 |e | Sa See OP ee Pe 1, 100 |1, 400 80 120 
Helena sandy loam, gently sloping | 
phase_____ ie See tag ess, omen ele 37 | 75 | 22 | 30 | 30 | 42 | 15 | 23 | 1.0 ie See Seer el eee ees 1, 500 |2, 000 |_____ a 9 
Helena sandy loam, eroded gently . 
sloping phase_..__-. 2-2-2 32 | 70 | 22 | 30 | 30 | 42 | 15 | 23 | 1.0 |: a eee cree | eee 1, 450 |1, 800 120 180 
Helena sandy loam, sloping phase____| 32 | 70 | 20 | 27 | 28 | 38 | 15 | 23 | 1.0 De “eet od alleviate cote 1, 450 |1, 800 |_____ ap Se) 
Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping 
|0) 002 ic} «eam ara nee Cre ee Reon eee 2b 1 Ooet ZO 2k 28 1B SCT TA.) QO BO! TB ee ee ee 1, 350 |1, 700 125 180 
Helena clay loam, severely eroded | 
sloping phase___-________~_- 18; 50 | 12 | 20} 17 | 28 | 10; 18] .5 Oy: Say eee em ee ete TES OR oe (ee RE 80 120 
Herndon silt loam, gently sloping 
DSO k tS Ste St ol ee 40 | 75 | 27 | 35 | 38 | 50 | 15 | 27) 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 3.5  |1, 100 {1, 600 180 240 
Herndon silt loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase___________________. 35 | 70 | 25 | 35 | 35 | 50 | 15 | 27) 1.5 2.0 2. 0 3.5 {1,000 }1, 500 180 240 
Herndon silt loam, sloping phase_____| 35 | 70 | 25 | 35 | 35 | 50 | 15 | 27 | 1.5 2. O 2. O 3.9 j}1, 000 |1, 500 180 240 
Herndon silt loam, eroded sloping 
PSC tei cs 8 apts oh testis oh eg a 30 |; 65 | 22 | 33 | 30 | 46 | 12 | 25 | 1.0 1 fo} LO 25106 900 1, 300 180 240 
Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping 
DIAS soreness a os a a es a 30 | 65 | 20; 27 | 28 | 388 | 10; 22 | 1.0 1.75 | 1.25 | 2. 25 700 |1, 100 160 240 
Herndon silt loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase________._-_~-___ 8. 25 | 55 | 18 | 25 | 25 | 385 8 | 18; 1.0 1.5 Cee We Slee: eo alleen a 140 220 
Herndon silt loam, moderately steep 
PASO iceh acs Sie eigen at oe eeen ES ORE [Lae Tes IIRL A, RT EY Rd NTO es ORME RR, eee COR eS RR Gita eS ERO soaks e 120 220 
Herndon silty clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase____._~________ 20 | 50 | 12 | 20 | 17 | 28 | 10 | 20 CO. | Ae aes 2 oe eee ase 120 200 
Herndon silty clay loam, severely | 
eroded strongly sloping phase______ 18 | 40 | 10 | 15 | 14 | 20 J____ tL. 5 10 (LL. when) tect Ret eee - dO) 200 
Iredell loam, level phase___________- 29 | 65 | 20 | 27 | 28 | 38 | 15 | 23 | 1.5 2. 0 led Epes ecenges eae earl geee ten Veer ae er 110 160 
Iredell loam, gently sloping phase____| 30 | 70 | 22 | 30 | 30; 42 | 15 | 23] 1.5 | 20 | Ei, Rewer ae) (berm ooes | epee seer! 110 160 
Iredell loam, eroded gently sloping | 
PHASC ws ne Bee ke A Soa te eee) 20) G0 4° 20.0 28 i 28) 40-1 16-728 | te DEA Bex. he alice eee lan on oe 110 140 
Iredell loam, eroded sloping phase____| 20 | 55 | 16 | 25 | 23 | 35 | 12) 18] 1.2 (1.8 (|______/}-e _je ee} 110 140 
Iredell very stony loam, gently slop- | 
SIL O1 204 6100 1.-(¢ Sa ee ge eee oles Meteo rset etc Se See a) een ero Ge el CPE ee, | eee eee 100 120 
Iredell sandy loam, level phase__ _ __- 25 | 65 ; 20; 27 | 28 | 38 | 15 | 23) 1.5 2.0 |______j----_--}1, 200 |1, 600 | -100 120 
Iredell sandy loam, gently sloping 
10) G2 ke A ene ete ee ae Oe iO eve A ee 80 | 70 | 22 ; 30 | 31 | 42 | 15 | 23) 1.5 Qa. Bi esa al etre 1, 200 |1, 600 100 120 
Iredell sandy loam, eroded gently : 
sloping phase____________________ ZN | )00° 1 20) 28.) 28 Vode FED PO: AD ADS Ounce cat ree Se 1,100 {1, 500 100 120 
Iredell sandy loam, eroded sloping 
PONE Oa attire ad ye oe eS ln 20°) :5o | BO.) 238 22 186°) 12 1S | Te 5 2.0 | tle: _{1, 000 |1, 300 110 140 
Lloyd loam, level phase____________- 45 | 80] 28 | 40 | 40/1 56 | 20/27/20 1/25 130 145 |-_____-|____- 190 240 
Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase____- 45 | 80 | 28 | 40 ; 40 | 56 | 20 | 27 | 2.0 2.5 | 3.0 4.5 : Ss _| 190 240 
Lloyd loam, eroded gently sloping 
| 6.101: clo See en el Cue ete geen eae 40 | 75 | 26 | 38 | 87 | 58 | 20 | 27 | 2.0 29 3. 0 4.5 ate _..-| 180 240 
Lloyd loam, sloping phase__________- AQ? | 75° |) 26.) 885).86 538 20) 271-20 402, BP A tess Be 180 240 
Lloyd loam, eroded sloping phase____| 35 | 70 | 23 | 35 | 32 | 50/15 |; 25; 1.5 | 2.0 | 2.5 7S | ee a ee | eee 200 240 
Lloyd loam, strongly sloping phase___| 35 | 65 | 23 | 35 | 32 |; 50 | 15; 25 | 1.5 2.0 {| 2.5 ae | a ae ee ee Re 200 240 
Lloyd loam, eroded strongly sloping | 
|) 62 ick ae eo eae ene SPREE rene 30 | 60 | 20 | 82 | 28 | 45 | 12 | 23 | 1.255 1.75 | 2.0 3. 5 aid e 180 220 
Lloyd loam, moderately steep phase_ ie eee Maa, She aed Se Pert neo ae ae oe ores 170 220 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded | | 
gently sloping phase_____________~ 28 | 50 |; 20 ; 80 | 28 | 42 |} 10 | 20/ 1.0 : 16 120 Bede: id etiecore ela 160 200 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded ; ! | 
sloping phase__.__..___.___--___- 22 ; 50 | 18 | 28 | 25 | 40 | 10 | 20 OO Nee fh Me Og OE 2p cote eel ed ee 140 200 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded | | 
strongly sloping phase__.________- 20 | 45 115 | 23: 21 | 32 | Seale. ges se alg DA be eet be a foo plats 120 160 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Average acre yields of principal crops to be expected over a period of years under CA) ordinary management, 
and (B) best known management—Continued 


[Dashed lines indicate crop is not commonly grown and soil is not well suited to it under management specified] 


! ji 
| Corn Wheat Oats | Sovbeans Lespedeza hay| Alfalfa hay Tobaeco Permanent 
pasture 
Soil _ = Leap seee dana ees ae eee - = _ 
AiB:AiBiAsB{]A IB A B A B A B A B 
Lloyd clay loam, severely croded | Bu. | Bu. | Bue. | Bue; Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons LD, Lh, ae eek 

moderately steep phase_____-----~-}---- ane SRREO SOME ML LUN (OU oR ene eee S Ree kee aa! 80 120 
Local alluvial land, poorly drained — —_ eae [eeneee eee ‘ 2.2 es ae ee , ah Se tre 160 250 
Local alluvial land, well drained_ — — - - 00 | 80 |; 380 | 40 | 42 | 56; 17 | 28) 18 7 as 0 a: en eae s 7 200 300 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded gently 

slOpIie Phase. 2.5 ese ate 30 | 65 | 22 | 32) 30; 45 | 15 |, 23 | 1.5 2. 0 2.40 > eb fe. & 160 200 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping 

POTS Cae ahs aten vce lged at oe bets meet Bam 2 Sheep 30 ; 55 | 20 | 30 | 28 | 42 | 15 | 23 4 1.5 2. 0 2. 0 25.5 eee eee 160 200 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded strongly 

sloping: Phase espe ee Se eae ek 25 | 50 | 18 | 28 | 25 | 40; 12 | 20 | 1.0 1. 6 2. 0 20 140 180 
Mecklenburg clay loam, severely | 

eroded sloping phase__—______- _.| 20 | 40 | 12 | 20} 17 | 28 | 10 | 18 a) | ER | Rae eee nearer eee CO ens eee 90) 160 
Mixed. alluvial Vaid, poorly arame@d:s es. ecu te Sidon oe ee a at ohn oo a ae de ele Ns ye tet eee 160 | = 220 
Mixed alluvial land, well drained____-!---- . ep Rese, eee ers [pene (er reaee armen), (rete ah Mrmr Oe! (eetes ears age ee eee ee 110 | 160 
Moderately gullied land, Helena, 

Enon, and Wilkes materials_ ______|---- ec BE ec sek ote cae gear ol Sweet al i Secs BWV eat tn tees oe Basle Sapke 2, alas figs accep lan acemtetae telly 2, et satgawrch: 
Moderately gullied land, Cecil, Ap- 

plying, and Lloyd materials_.___-_-}---- ee eee eee ee se el sopcal Nea cee, Ayal saw aera cg se ee igs Se eee C) 
Moderately gullied land, Georgeville 

PTL SE Ty CLOT UA OTA Sates ee OS Wa a ah On a eal es BN Petes a Sg cn li DUS ea berate Lah tal ot Seer ceo Maa oO ae Nat Le @) 
Orange silt loam, nearly level phase_.| 25 | 55 | 18 | 23 | 25 | 32 | 12 |] 20 | 1.0 |e a | nS ge a |e Wena 120 160 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase_| 30 | 60 | 20 | 25 | 28 | 35 | 12 |; 20 | 1.0 Ly - lige eee F es 32 120 160 
Orange silt loam, eroded gently slop- 

THO PASC 8 ee ec Se eae el 20 | 50 | 18 | 23 | 25 | 82} 12 | 20; 1.0 WAS) inte Peat Ol oe enact, weet fate ght. 120 140 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping mod- | 

erately well drained variant. ---—-~-- 30 | 659 | 22 | 30 | 30 | 42 | 15 | 26); 1.3 deste GME Sean Ol aoe 900 |1, 300 180. 220 
Orange silt loam, eroded gently slop- | 

ing moderately well drained vari- 

111 (ea eo eA ne eet ee var 30 | 60 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 40 | 15 | 26] 1.3 Te, Wackness Sayed 800 |1, 200 120 | 160 
Orange silt loam, sloping moderately | 

well drained variant... __-- 30 | 60 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 40; 15 | 26) 1.3 | es a een eee 700 |1, 100 180 | 220 
Orange silt loam, eroded sloping mod- | 

erately well drained variant __. ---- 25 | 50 | 16 | 25 | 21} 35 | 12 | 23 | 1.0 | ht ane a ee 600 900 110 160 
Severely gullied land___...___------]----]|----|----]-- Hees fea es a al OR Bs Cpe ba Be ces he Ba Bell yet aa all scant eens hale NC aed (2) 

DO tAT OAs oie ott iene oul late eatin 50 | 85 | 30 | 42 | 42 | GO] 17 | 28 |] 2.3 225 3. 5 BAM (We tates pact | teats 180 250 
COM FAs et kee eee hes peste Hi al | ee Loy oe! NERY: (SOON, (ORT SR! ORNS | TIC pero PC, (eine Seed (Ee Neen one Meee ee Geeta aee om (reer (2) 
Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase_| 45 | 75 | 30 | 42 | 42 | 60 |] 18 | 27 | 2.0 2.9 3. 0 4.5 ve ae 200 250 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently slop- ) 

Or MSO 2 tt Lae hi geht Aliens 40 | 70 | 30 | 42 | 42 | GO} 18; 27 | 2.0 22-5 aD LES ae ORS | Meret eee 200 250 
Tirzah silt loam, sloping phase_-__-- - - 40 | 70 | 28 | 40 |} 38 | 56) 15 | 27 | 1.8 22 3. 0 EE ann reeeene eme eee 200 250 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded sloping phase_; 35 | 65 |) 28 | 40 | 38 | 56; 15 | 25) 1.5 2. 0 3. 0 = a eee ena ee ee 200 250 
Tirzah silt loam, strongly sloping 

AC Coy 5 ee Bt A ee oe lees 30 | 60 | 23 | 35 | 32) 50] 15 | 25] 1.5 2. O 22° Oe 0 IE (eee a 200 5 250 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded strongly 

sloping phase._____._._--.-------- 30 | 55 | 20 | 30 | 28 | 42 |) 12 | 23 | 1.25 | 1.75 | 2.0 BeOS clecttes oie cans 180. 250) 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely 

eroded gently sloping phase - - ---~-- 30 | 55 | 20 | 30 | 28 | 42 | 10 | 20 | 1.6 1.6 2. 0 Be Oe osetia ark 160 200 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely | 

eroded sloping phase_____-------- 25; 50; 18 | 28 | 25 | 40] 10 | 20! .8 1. 4 | 5 ae ee ms ee a 140 200 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely 

eroded strongly sloping phase_----- 20 ; 45 ; 15 | 23 | 21 | 32 8 | 15 .8 | ee, | eR | Sane teen: eee eee 140 200 
Vance sandy loam, gently sloping 

| C12 =| Ce aie ene ae mS ea eI ca are 38 | 70 |} 22 | 30) 31 | 42] 15 | 28] 1.3 | es a (eel enone 1,500 |2, 100 |__-_--: (7) 
Vance sandy loam, eroded gently | 

slOpINe Phas@ on ane alee. ees 32 | 65 |; 20 | 28 | 28 | 40 | 15 | 28) 1.3 |) 15 __..-|_...--|1, 300 |1, 900 160 5 200 
Vance sandy loam, eroded sloping | 

PiASC.s Foote k he eet ee 28 ; 60 | 20 | 28; 28 |; 40 | 15 | 28 | 1.0 jas op eens eee eee 1, 300 |1, 800 165 200 
Vance sandy loam, eroded strongly | 

sloping phase______-____- ____..-| 22 | 50 | 18 | 25 | 25 | 35 | 10 | 20 | 7A | ae ee 1, 100 |1, 400 80. —-: 100 
Vance coarse sandy loam, gently | | 

sloping phase_..__.___----------- 35 | 65 | 18 | 28 | 25 ; 40 | 12 | 22 | 1.0 | 02, oe ee ee 1,400 (2, 000 |__-___ (2) 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded : 

gently sloping phase_______--..---] 30 | 60 | 16 | 26 | 22 | 37 | 12 | 22); 1.0 [| 1.3) [_--~--|------ 1,300 |1, 800 120 | 150 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded | | | 

bao soo Mae ool 2h pa OF Ma Ba Scala a fea 1,200 |1,600 : 120 - 150 


sloping phase p22 eee beet eee ese 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Average acre yields of principal crops to be expected over a period of years under (A) ordinary management, 
and (B) best known management—Continued 


[Dashed lines indicate crop is not commonly grown and soil is not well suited to it under management specified] 


Cor W heat Oats |Sovbeans|Lespedeza hay; Afalfa hay Tobacco Permanent 
pasture 
Soil a = _ a - oo _ 
A} Bi; A!s}Bi At! BY BY A A B A B A B A B 
Cow acre |C’ow acre 
Bu. | Bu Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb, Lob. days ! days } 
Vance clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase___-.--__----------- 18 | 45 | 10 | 18; 14 | 25 | 10 | 20 75! 1.0 |_- 7 ane 7 110 150 
Wehadkee fine sandy loam - - Peper 2.5 ae a ete (eect 20 | 45 |- Sn |e . 7 ee ee 180 240 
Wilkes soils, gently sloping phases___| 25 | 35 | 15 | 25 | 21 | 35 |----|--.-| .8 hor 4s : 900 |1, 300 80 100 
Wilkes soils, sloping phases_-__------- 202+ 30° |) 28 20H TF 28 eee ees! oe 1. 25 800 |1, 100 80 100 
Wilkes soils, eroded sloping phases_--| 15 | 25 | 10; 15 | 14 | 20 |----|----| .5 1.0 e 700 |1, 000 60 80 
Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases__|- - a nee pet Leaner oernee . ree | eee 600 |; 900 60 80 
Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping 
phases_____._------- eRe Ae aeee: (rer sotto D tinsel acces thes ere ee 600 900 60 SO 
Wilkes soils, moderately steep phases_|_ - - Cae crt AY ayy sda Se da EN a ae oe oc lfecte 2 teas en eee lic tact Sey 
Wilkes stony soils, strongly sloping 
phases__—- Sere eee ee Baee8 (a eth Ne a ole tate fat cscs ace: See if es: | See (2) 
Wilkes stony soils, moderately steep 
ASE ecg sissy el oe epee aac PARI (ee eel eRe, eet Papeete! eee d coer Seer ee Cae ewee nee ees — Eye (ere ered eneeenrane |eoeeeey ts (2) 
Worsham sandy loam_____---------- 25 | 45 ae st Sf) LO eee allege | AB Seam | anecemnOan (earn bets PCR, ec ores 180 275 
Worsham silt loam_____------------ Df) A Wise cles hist leper 1h 22 | 1.2 1.3 esetenes Fee CeCe eee sr enenen 170 279 


1 Number of days in 1 year that a mature cow, horse, or steer 
can be grazed on 1 acre of soil without injury to pasture. 


General Problems of Management 


A farmer should know the needs of the various soils 
on his farm so that he can manage them in ways that 
build up and maintain productivity. Then he should 
plan a program of management that meets these needs. 
In Alamance County, the chief problems of management 
are (1) liming and fertilizing; (2) maintaining organic 
matter; (8) using a good cropping system; (4) con- 
trolling plant diseases, insects, and weeds; (5) controlling 
erosion; (6) using poorly drained areas; and (7) tilling 
effectively. 


Liming and fertilizing 


Adequate amounts of lime and fertilizer must be ap- 
plied to the soils to prevent them from becoming acid 
and infertile because of leaching and the removal of 
crops. Enough lime should be applied to raise the pH 
to the level that a specific crop needs when it is grown 
on a particular soil. The pH needed for general crops 
is about 6 to 6.5, and that for tobacco is about 5.0 to 5.5. 

The amount of fertilizer needed for a specific crop 
should be determined by testing the soil on which the 
crop is grown. Information about soil testing can be 
obtained from the county agent or the representative of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Corn, grain, and other general crops normally need 
a fertilizer that has 1 part nitrogen, 2 parts phosphate, 
and 2 parts of potash. Alfalfa—a heavy feeder—needs 
about twice as much fertilizer as lespedeza or ladino 
clover. Iredell loam and other soils that have a high 
capacity for the storage of plant food do not need so 
much fertilizer as the Durham and other soils that have 
a coarse sandy loam surface soil. The coarser textured 
soils generally need fertilizer more often than the finer 
textured ones. Tobacco and other specialized crops need 


2 Not recommended that soil be used for pasture. 


special fertilizers in amounts indicated by chemical tests. 
Soil tests are made by the Soil Testing Division of the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


Maintaining organic matter 


Nearly all of the soils in Alamance County are low 
in organic matter. Even if the best methods of conserva- 
tion are used, it is difficult to increase the content of 
organic matter. This is because the climate is so favor- 
able for the activity of micro-organisms that organic 
matter decomposes almost as fast as it enters the soil. 

The amount of available organic matter is increased by 
applications of nitrogen fertilizer because the growth 
of plants is increased. An increase in organic matter 1n- 
creases the capacity to store plant nutrients. It also 1m- 
proves the tilth and structure of the soil and lessens the 
risk of erosion. 

The use of crop residues and applications of manure 
and nitrogen depends on the kind of crops produced. 
Animal manure furnishes a considerable amount of 
nitrogen and organic matter. Decomposed and partly 
decomposed crop residues on and in the soil may give 
protection against wind and water erosion and also in- 
creases the rate that water enters the soil. Most non- 
leguminous crop residues, however, take in nitrogen as 
they decompose. Consequently, severe shortages of nitro- 
gen may be the result of using large amounts of fresh, 
nonleguminous crop residues. 


Cropping system 

A good cropping system helps control erosion and 
plant diseases that come from the soil. It also aids 1n 
eliminating insects and weeds. The system should be 
planned so that it furnishes fresh organic matter to the 
crops that need it most. The supply of plant nutrients 
should be available over long periods, thus allowing more 
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time for the normal processes of weathering to replace 
the used nutrients. The soil should be kept in good 
physical condition and thus insure permeability to air, 
water, and roots and a proper rate of infiltration (4) .1 

CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASES: Some plant diseases can 
be controlled by using a suitable crop sequence because 
the diseases are caused by pathogens that have a narrow 
range of hosts and are spread chiefly by water. In this 
class are Ascochyta blight of cotton, various anthracnose 
diseases, and many leaf-spot diseases. Many plant dis- 
eases, however, cannot be appreciably controlled by any 
system of crop sequence because their pathogens are 
spread by the wind. In this class are rust, downy 
mildews, and powdery mildews. 

In Alamance County many pathogens can live in the 
soil indefinitely, even when no host is present. Examples 
are pathogens that cause fusarium wilt, tobacco black 
shank, and certain smuts. These diseases cannot be 
eliminated by crop sequences, but they can be reduced 
by having long intervals between susceptible crops. Some 
pathogens can live a long time, because they can survive 
the competition of other organisms in the soil. In this 
class are pathogens that cause stem and root rot, sore 
shin, and damping-off. Crop sequences have little effect 
on these diseases. Various nematode diseases, which break 
out on the roots of some plants, can be controlled by 
growing nonhost plants for long periods. 

CONTROL OF INSECTS: Cropping sequences can also be 
used to control insect. pests. rops on which insects 
cannot live, or at least increase in numbers, should be 
planted. When insects are in their nonmigratory or 
slow-moving stage, the kind of crops should be changed. 
Generally, crop sequences should be used that oppose the 
feeding habits and other behavior of insects. 

ContTroL OF WEEDS: About 1,200 species of weeds are 
harmful to agriculture, but nearly all can be controlled 
by using effective crop sequences (5). Row crops of 
tobacco, corn, and soybeans, which grow in summer, are 
good curbs on weeds. Most troublesome plants are 
crowded out by a strong perennial winter grain that has 
perennial grasses drilled with it. Other strong com- 
petitive crops and special crops should be used as needed. 
Strong shade crops that are grown in summer for 2 years 
will eradicate bermudagrass and nutsedge. Overgrazing 
and periodic close mowing will control johnsongrass. 
Chemicals should be used, as needed, to help control 
weeds. 


Controlling erosion 


Because a large acreage of the soils in the county is 
moderately eroded, severely eroded, or gullied, erosion is 
a major problem. Much of the erosion is a result of the 
soil being managed poorly in the past. Better manage- 
ment is needed. 

The steeper areas should be used mostly for pasture 
and forest, and careless grazing and burning need to be 
avoided. Suitable cropping sequences should be used, 
particularly on slopes. Fields should be tilled on the 
contour and, in some places, terraced. By maintaining 
a high level of fertility at all times, the growth of plants 
and, therefore, the content of organic matter will be in- 
creased. An increase in organic matter increases the 


*Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 86. 


rate of infiltration and thus reduces the rate of runoff. 
In some places erosion can be controlled by stripcropping 
and by sodding drainways. 


Using poorly drained areas 


A few colluvial soils and soils of the first bottoms are 
too wet for some crops to be grown. Only water-tolerant 
crops should be grown on these soils, and, in some places, 
artificial drainage may be needed. A pasture mixture 
of ladino clover and fescue is very well suited to wet soils. 


Tilling effectively 


Because many of the soils in the county have a rather 
fine-textured surface soil, their structure is difficult to 
maintain. To prevent puddling, for example, the Iredell, 
Orange, Mecklenburg, Efland, and Enon soils must be cul- 
tivated within a narrow range of moisture content. The 
soils in the county must not be overcultivated. Their 
seedbed must be prepared carefully to obtain the mellow, 
firm seedbed needed by most crops grown in the county. 
Stands of grasses, legumes, and other small-seeded plants, 
especially if they are grown on the sandier soils, will be 
improved if a roller or cultipacker is used. 


Soil Survey Methods and Definitions 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the field, classifies the soils in accordance with facts 
that he observes, and maps their boundaries on an aerial 
photograph or other map. 

Fretp srupy.—The soil surveyor bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are not 
spaced in a regular pattern, but are located according to 
the lay of the land. Usually they are not more than a 
quarter of a mile apart, and in places they are much 
closer. In most soils each boring or hole reveals several 
distinct layers, called horizons, which collectively are 
known as the soil profile. Each layer is studied to see 
how it differs from others in the profile and to learn 
the things about the soil that influence its capacity to 
support plant growth (7/3). 

Color is usually related to the amount of organic mat- 
ter. The darker the surface soil, as a rule, the more or- 
ganic matter it contains. Streaks and spots of gray, 
yellow, and brown in the lower layers generally indicate 
poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is de- 
termined by the way the soil feels when rubbed between 
the fingers, and is later checked by laboratory analysis. 
The texture of a soil has much to do with how well the 
soil retains moisture, plant nutrients, and fertilizer, and 
whether the soil is easy or difficult to cultivate. 

Structure, which is the way the individual soil par- 
ticles are arranged in larger grains and the amount of 
pore space between grains, gives us clues to the ease or 
difficulty with which the soil is penetrated by plant roots 
and by moisture. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or 
to stick together, indicates whether it is easy or difficult 
to keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the field 
study and considered in classifying the soil include the 
following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or over 
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compact layers; the presence of gravel or stones in 
amounts that will interfere with cultivation; the steep- 
ness and pattern of slopes; the degree of erosion; the 
nature of the underlying parent material from which the 
soil has developed; and acidity or alkalinity of the soil 
as measured by chemical tests. 

CLASSIFICATION.—On the basis of the characteristics ob- 
served by the survey team or determined by laboratory 
tests, soils are classified in phases, types, and series. ‘The 
soil type is the basic classification unit. A soil type may 
consist of several phases. Types that resemble each other 
in most of their characteristics are grouped in soil series. 

Terms used in the lower categories of soil classification 
are defined as follows: 

Soil type—Soils similar in kind, thickness, and ar- 
rangement of soil layers are classified as one soil type. 

Soil phase—LBecause of differences other than those of 
kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, some soil 
types are divided into two or more phases. Variations in 
slope, frequency of rock outcrops, degree of erosion, depth 
of soil over the substratum, and natural drainage are 
examples of characteristics that suggest dividing a soil 
type into phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
subdivided) is the unit shown on the soil map. It is the 
unit that has the narrowest range of characteristics. Use 
and management practices, therefore, can be specified 
more easily for soil phases than for soil series or yet 
broader groups that contain more variation. 

Soil series ——Two or more soil types that differ in 
surface texture, but are otherwise similar in kind, thick- 
ness, and arrangement of soil layers, are normally des- 
ignated as a soil series. In a given area, however, a soil 
series may be represented by only one soil type. Each 
series is named for a place near which it was first 
-mapped. 

Miscellaneous land types——Areas that have little true 
soil are not classified as soil series, but are identified 
by descriptive names. Examples in this county are 
Severely gullied land and Stony land. Miscellaneous 
land types generally are not subdivided, but, in Alamance 
County, Mixed alluvial land and Local alluvial land are 
subdivided into poorly drained and well drained units. 

AppitrionAL TERMS.—Definitions of additional terms 
used in soil survey, and more complete definitions of 
some of the foregoing terms follow: 

Acidity. The degree of acidity of the soil mass expressed in pH 
values and in words follows (13): 


pH pH 
Hixtreme@ly AGE scenes AS Neutra) sae ewes 6§.6-7.3 
Very strongly acid —~---- 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline ~_--_.-- T.4-7.8 
Strongly ACIG .-uscee== 5.1-5.5 Moderately alkaline -_- 7.9-8.4 
Medium acid ~.-------- 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline —---~- 8.5-9.0 
Slob ely RGU, nccnoemcnerm 6.1-6.5 


Alluvial soils. An azonal group of soils developing from trans- 
ported materials that have been deposited recently and have 
been changed only slightly or not at all by the soil-forming 
processes. 

Alluvium. Fine material, such as sand, mud, or other sediments, 
deposited on land by streams. 

Bedrock. The solid rock underlying soils. 

Catena. A group of soils, within a specific soil zone, formed from 
similar parent material but with unlike soil characteristics 
because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Clay. The mineral soil grains less than 0.002 mm, (0.000079 inch) 
in diameter. 
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Colluvium. Deposits of rock fragments and soil material accumu- 
lated at the base of slopes through the influence of gravity. It 
includes creep and local wash. 

Consistence, soil. The degree of cohesion and adhesion of soil par- 
ticles, or their resistance to separation or deformation of the 
soil aggregate. Some of the terms used to describe consistence 
are brittle, compuct, firm, friable, plastic, and sticky. 

Brittle—Soil material, when dry, breaks with a sharp, clean 
fracture; if struek with a sharp blow, it shatters into cleanly 
broken, hard fragments. 

Compact—Soil material is dense and firm but without cementa- 
tion. 

Firm—Soil material crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Friable—Soil material crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and coheres when 
pressed together. 

Plastic—Soil material is readily deformed without rupture ; pli- 
able but cohesive; readily molded, puttylike. 

Sticky—After pressure, Soil material adheres to both thumb and 
forefinger and tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart 
rather than pulling free from either digit. 

Eluviation. The movement of material from one place to another 
within the soil in either true solution or colloidal suspension. 

Erosion. The wearing away or removal of soil material by water 
and wind. 

Felsic rocks. Light-colored, acid rocks consisting chiefly of feld- 
spar, feldsapathoids, and quartz, or a combination of these 
materials. 

Fertility. The inherent capability of a soil to support plant growth 
as measured by its content of compounds needed for proper 
or balanced growth of plants. 

First bottom. he normal flood plain of a stream; land along a 
stream subject to overflow. 

Horizon, soil. A layer in the soil profile, approximately parallel 
to the land surface and having well-defined characteristics. 

Horizon A—The upper horizon of the soil mass from which mate- 
rial has been removed by percolating waters; the eluviated 
part of the solum; the surface soil. This horizon is generally 
divided into two or more subhorizons, of which Ag is not 
a part of the mineral soil but an accumulation of organic 
debris on the surface. Other subdivisions are designated as 
Ay, Ag, and so on. 

Horizon B—The horizon to which materials have been added by 
percolating waters; the illuviated part of the solum; the 
subsoil. This horizon also may be subdivided into several 
subhorizons, depending on the color, structure, consistence, 
and character of the material deposited. These subhorizons 
are designated as B;, Bo, Bg, and so on. 

Horizon C—The horizon of partly weathered material underlying 
the B horizon; the substratum; usually the parent material. 

Illuviation. An accumulation of material in a soil horizon through 
the deposition of suspended mineral or organic matter origi- 
nating from horizons above. 

Mafic rocks. Dark-colored basic rocks that are colored by iron 
compounds and consist chiefly of magnesium. 

Mottles, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 


size. 
Permeable. Easily penetrated as by water. 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of the soil type covering variations 
within the type that are not sufficient to justify the establish- 
ment of a new type but are worthy of recognition; a mapping 
unit. The variations are chiefly in such external characteris- 
ties as relief, stoniness, and erosion. (Example: Enon loam, 
sloping phase. ) 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil to produce specified 
plants under a given system of management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil from the surface into 
the parent material. 

Reaction. See Acidity. 

Series, soil. A group of soils having the same profile characteris- 
tics (the same general range in color, structure, consistence, 
and sequence of horizons), the same general conditions of 
relief and drainage, and usually a common or similar origin 
and mode of formation. A group of soil types closely similar 
in all respects except the texture of the surface soil. 

Soil, The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 
surface of the earth, composed of organic and mineral mate- 
rials. 
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Structure, soil. The arrangement ot primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. Structure may 
refer to the natural arrangement of the soil when in place and 
undisturbed or to the soil at any degree of disturbance. Soil 
structure is classified according to grade, class, and type. 

Grade—Degree of distinctness of aggregation; expresses the dif- 
ferential between cohesion within aggregates and adhesion 
between aggregates. Terms: Structureless (single grain or 
massive), weak, moderate, and strong. 

Class—Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin; 
fine or thin; medium; coarse or thick; and very coarse or 
very thick. 

Type—Shape of soil aggregates. Terms: Platy; prismatic; col- 
umnar ; blocky, angular blocky, or subangular blocky ; granu- 
lar (nonporous) and: crumb (very porous). (Example of 
soil-structure grade, class, and type: Moderate, coarse, 
blocky. ) 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; commonly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Material underlying the subsoil. 

Surface soil. Technically, the A horizon; commonly, that part of 
the upper profile usually stirred by plowing. 

Terrace (geologic). Old alluvial plain, usually level or smooth, 
bordering a stream; seldom subject to overflow; frequently a 
terrace is called a second bottom. 

Texture. The relative proportions of the various size groups of 
individual soil grains in a mass of soil. The various individual 
soil grains are the size groups, as sand, silt, and clay. A coarse- 
textured soil is one with a high content of sand; a fine-textured 
soil has a high content of clay. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture 
of the surface soil. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and ordinarily lying at higher 
elevations than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 


Soils of Alamance County 


In this section, first the soil series in the county and 
their relations are described. Then, the miscellaneous 
land types are briefly discussed. Finally, each soil series 
and the single soils in each series are described. 


Soil Series and Their Relations 


By listing the soil series, or kind of soils, and giving 
the important characteristics of the soils in the series, 
the relations of the different series to each other can be 
shown. Table 2 groups the soil series of the county 
according to topographic position and shows for each 
series the parent material, relief, natural drainage, and 
color of the soils. The soil series are grouped as (1) soils 
on alluvial plains, (2) soils on local alluvium, and 
(8) soils on uplands. 


Soils on alluvial plains 


Nearly all of the alluvial soils in the county are de- 
veloping from materials that were washed from residual 
soils occurring within the county. These soils range 
from loamy fine sands to silt loams and are friable to 
very friable. They range from well drained to poorly 
drained and from dark brown to gray. They are highly 
fertile and contain a medium amount of organic matter. 
These soils are likely to be flooded at times. On the 
alluvial plains in this county are the Buncombe, Chewacla, 
Congaree, and Wehadkee soils. 


TABLE 2.—Soil series of Alamance County, N.C., grouped according to topographic position 


Soins ON ALLUVIAL PLAINS 


soil Parent material Relief ! 


ns re = 


Underlain by vari- 
ous materials: 


Bunecombe________| Alluvium_______________ First bottom ___._ 
Chewacla_.__.____| Alluvium______________- First bottom ___- 
Congaree._._____- Alluvium_____.-.----.-- First bottom ____- 
Wehadkee________ Alluvium______________- First bottom _____ 


Natural drainage Color of surface soil and subsoil 


oa eae 


Dark-brown surface soil; brown subsoil. 

Light olive-brown surface soil; yellow- 
ish-brown subsoil. 

Dark-brown surface _ soil; 
brown subsoil. 

Dark grayish-brown to dark-gray sur- 
face soil; dark-gray subsoil. 


yellowish- 


So1Its ON LocaL ALLUVIUM 


Underlain by vari- 
ous materials: 


| 
Dark-brown surface soil; yellowish-red 


0 ene Local alluvium____--___- Smooth foot slopes__.| Good_--_-_-------- 
subsoil. 
Worsham___-_---- Loeal alluvium_____~---- Smooth stream bic 16 | Cone aUn Berar oe eee Ee Dark-gray surface soil; subsoil mottled 
heads. gray and dark gray. 
SoIts ON UPLANDS 
| 
Underlain by felsic | 
rock: | 
Appling. _-_-_---- Granite, gneiss, or schist_| Smooth to steep_---_- | Good____________-- Grayish-brown to yellowish-brown sur- 
| face soil; subsoil strong brown to 
strong brown mottled with red. 
75 :) | eer one renee Granite, gneiss, or schist_| Smooth to steep_--_- PEO OOG eens Sheen ce Brown to red surface soil; red subsoil. 
COVE AR ioe ee er Granite, gneiss, or schist | Smooth_________--_- Somewhat poor---_-—- Gray to pale-olive surface soil; subsoil 
and colluvial material. mottled gray and yellowish brown. 
Durham____.._.__| Granite, gneiss, or schist_| Smooth_________-_- PGOOd Sete bos te Dark-gray to grayish-brown surface soil}; 
yellow to brownish-yellow subsoil. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—WSouil series of Alamance County, N.C., grouped according to topographic position—Continued 


SOILS ON UPLANDS 


Soil Parent material Relief } 


Underlain by mixed 
felsic and mafic 


rock 

| Mixed mafic and felsic Smooth to steep 
rock. 

Helena___________| Mixed felsic and mafic Smooth to hilly — - 
crystalline rock. 

Wetec: weet conan ai Mixed felsic and mafic Smooth to hilly —_ 
crystalline rock. 

Vance_____.__.-_-.-| Granite, gneiss, or schist.| Smooth to sloping __ 

Wilkes___.______- Mixed felsic and mafic Smooth to steep 


rock. 
Underlain by mafic 
rock: 
Davidson______.__| Mafie erystalline rock____| Smooth________. 
Iredell. _________- Mafie crystalline rock_.__| Smooth________- 
Mecklenburg____.| Mafie crystalline rock____| Smooth to steep_-_-- 


Underlain by vol- 
canic slate: 


Alamance______-_- Voleanie slate____._____- HIOOTE ans ne srarcs are 
HAAN ee wes cee wx Voleanic slate... 2.2. SMo0th a an sen we 
Georgeville_-_____- Voleanie slate_...._..__.- Smooth to steep____ 
Goldston _. ... .....- Voleanic¢ slate... ......... il 6 
Hernd ents sce ences Voleante slate@ss< 2o5 sax = Smooth to steep_- 
Orange__________- Voleanic slate__________- Smooth_______-_- 
i a Voleanic slate__._..... Sit)! 


__.-| Moderately good. ___ 


___| Exeessive__________- 


ee ee: 


_._.| Moderately good___- 


ee e's 


._.-| Somewhat poor to 


cre Soll RON tases inhecanhanreean alc sine 


Natural drainage | Color of surface soil and subsoil 


——— 


Light olive-brown to light yellowish- 
brown surface soil; olive-brown to 
vellowish-brown subsoil. 

Gray to grayish-brown surface soil; sub- 
soil mottled gray and yellowish brown. 


ezeuch MGC: cccescsesrcnes acre neice Dark reddish-brown to dark-red surface 
soil; dark-red subsoil. 
1) | ae Light olive-brown to dark yellowish- 


brown surface soil; subsoil mottled 
yellow and brown. 

Gray surface soil; subsoil mottled light 
gray and olive yellow. 


Brownish-red to dark-red surface soil; 
dark-red subsoil. 

Very dark brown surface soil; 
brown subsoil. 

Very dark brown to reddish-brown sur- 
face soil; yellowish-red to strong- 
brown subsoil. 


olive- 


SN as erred. eet cna: enor 


Light olive-gray to pale-yellow surface 
soil; brownish-yellow to yellow sub- 
soil. 

Dark vyellowish-brown surface _ soil; 
strong-brown to yellowish-red subsoil. 

Yellowish-brown to vellowish-red sur- 
face soil; red subsoil. 

Grayish-brown surface soil; thin, brown- 
ish subsoil in a few places; in many 
places no subsoil developed. 

Dark-brown to yellowish-brown surface 
soil; subsoil mottled red and yellow. 

Very dark gray to brownish-yellow sur- 
face soil; strong-brown or yellowish- 
brown subsoil. 

Dark reddish-brown to yellowish-red 
surface soil; dark-red subsoil. 


moderately good. 


1 As used in this table, relief refers to the dominant relief that the soils generally occupy. Slopes less than 6 percent are called smooth; 
those of 6 to 15 percent, hilly; and those greater than 15 percent, steep. 


Soils on local alluvium 


These soils are on foot slopes and near the heads of 
streams. They are developing from sediments that 
sloughed or were washed from adjacent soils. They 
range in texture from sandy loam to silt loam and in 
color from dark brown or red to gray. In many places 
these soils have a buried residual subsoil that ranges 
from friable sandy clay loam to firm sandy clay. The 
soils are highly fertile and contain a medium amount 
of organic matter, but overwash deposited from the sur- 
rounding areas is likely to damage crops. In this county, 
the Starr and Worsham soils are on local alluvium. 


Soils on uplands 


The soils on uplands in Alamance County have de- 
veloped in place from parent material that weathered 
from four kinds of rock—(1) felsic crystalline rock; (2) 
mixed felsic and mafic crystalline rock; (3) mafic crystal- 
line rock; and (4) volcanic slate. 


The upland soils underlain by felsic crystalline rock 
have a surface soil that ranges from yellowish brown to 
gray and from nearly loose loamy coarse sand to friable 
sandy loam. Their subsoil ranges in color from red to 
gray mottled with brown, yellow, or red. The subsoil 
ranges in texture from friable to firm and in consistence 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay or clay. ‘The 
Appling, Cecil, Colfax, and Durham soils are the upland 
soils in this county that are underlain by felsic c1rystal- 
line rock. Except for the somewhat poorly drained Col- 
fax soils, these soils ave well drained. They have medium 
to low fertility and contain a small amount of organic 
matter. 

The upland soils underlain by mixed felsic and mafic 
crystalline rock occur on about the same kind of relief 
as do those underlain by felsic crystalline rock. ‘These 
soils have a surface layer that ranges from nearly loose 
loamy coarse sand to friable loam. In color, the surface 
soil ranges from dark reddish brown to gray. The sub- 
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soil is plastic clay that is firm to very firm when dry. 
In color, it ranges from dark red to gray mottled with 
yellow or brown. Most of these soils are well drained, 
but some are moderately well drained, and some are ex- 
cessively drained. The natural fertility and content of 
organic matter range from medium to low. The Enon, 
Helena, Lloyd, Vance, and Wilkes soils are upland soils 
underlain by mixed felsic and mafic crystalline rock. 

The upland soils underlain by mafic rock occur on 
relief that ranges from level to steep; the dominant re- 
lief is gently sloping to sloping. The surface layer of 
these soils 1s very dark-brown to dark reddish-brown 
friable loam or clay loam. Their clay subsoil ranges 
from firm to very firm in consistence and from light olive 
brown to dark red in color. It is plastic when wet. The 
Davidson, Iredell, and Mecklenburg soils are the upland 
soils in the county that are underlain by mafic rocks. 
Except for the moderately well drained Iredell soils, 
these soils are well drained. They are medium to low 
in natural fertility. 

Upland soils underlain by volcanic slate are in positions 
similar to those of the other upland soils in the county. 
Their slopes, however, are less irregular than those of 
the other upland soils and, in most places, are gentle 
to moderate. These soils have a friable silt loam surface 
layer that ranges in color from dark gray to grayish 
brown and dark brown. The subsoil, when moist, ranges 
from friable to very firm in consistence; it is plastic 
when wet. It ranges from silty clay loam to clay in 
texture. The color ranges from dark red to gray mottled 
with yellowish brown. In this group of upland soils 
are the Alamance, Efland, Georgeville, Goldston, Hern- 
don, Orange, and Tirzah soils. Except for the excessively 
drained Goldston soil and the somewhat poorly drained 
to well drained Orange soils, these soils are well drained. 


Miscellaneous Land Types 


Areas that have little or no true soil are mapped as 
miscellaneous land types. Five miscellaneous land types, 
some of which have been subdivided into phases, have 
been mapped in the county. 

Local alluvial land, which is subdivided into well- 
drained and poorly drained phases, occurs on mixed 
alluvial material that was washed from surrounding souls. 
It is on smooth foot slopes. Mixed alluvial land is also 
divided into well-drained and poorly drained phases. 
It occurs on narrow first bottoms. The material of this 
land was washed from distances farther than that of the 
Local alluvial land. Moderately gullied land has three 
phases, which are separated according to the kind of 
soil material. These units occur on mixed felsic and 
mafic rock and are sloping to moderately steep. Drain- 
age ranges from moderately good to good. Severely 
cullied land has gullies that are deeper and cover a 
larger area than those of the Moderately gullied land. 
Stony land has many stones and rock outcrops. It occurs 
on slopes of 6 to 15 percent, and its only agricultural 
use is for growing trees. 


Soil Series, Types, and Phases 


This subsection is provided for those who want de- 
tailed information about the soils of the county. It 


describes the single soils, or mapping units, in this 
county; that is, the areas on the detailed soil map that 
are bounded by lines and identified by a symbol. For more 
general information about the soils, the reader can refer 
to the section, Soil Associations, in which the broad 
patterns of the soils are described. 

An important part of this subsection is the description 
of the series. This description gives statements about 
the general nature of the soils in the series and compares 
those soils with the soils of other series. It also includes 
statements on topography, drainage, parent material, and 
native vegetation. — 

The descriptions of the single soils follow the series 
description. All the soils in one series that have the 
same texture are together. For example, all Davidson 
soils that have a clay loam surface soil are together, then 
all Davidson soils that have a clay surface soil. The 
symbol that identifies the soil on the detailed map follows 
the soil name and is in parentheses. The capability unit 
in which the soil has been placed is given at the end 
of each soil description. <A profile description for a soil 
in each series can be found in the section, Genesis, 
Classification, and Morphology. 

The location and distribution of the single soils are 
shown on the soil map at the back of this report. Their 
approximate acreage and proportionate extent are given 
in table 3. It will be helpful to refer to the section, Soil 
Survey Methods and Definitions, where “series,” “types,” 
“phases,” and other special terms used in describing 
soils are defined. 


Alamance series 


The Alamance soils are reddish yellow, friable, loamy, 
and moderately well drained to well drained. They occur 
on and near the top of upland hills in the southern and 
eastern parts of the county. They are underlain by light- 
eray to gray, fine-grained rocks that are called Carolina 
Slates. This formation is dominantly rhyolite but con- 
tains quartz schist and impure quartzite. The native 
vegetation was oaks, dogwood, blackgum, hickory, cedar, 
and shortleaf pine. 

The Alamance soils are closely associated with the 
Herndon, Orange, Georgeville, and Efland soils. Their 
parent material is similar to that of the Herndon and 
Orange soils. Their subsoil is light yellowish brown, 
whereas that of the Herndon soils is yellowish red. It 1s 
less plastic than the subsoil of Orange soils. The Al- 
amance soils are not so extensive as the Georgeville soils 
or so well developed. Alamance silt loam, gently sloping 
phase, is the only soil of this series shown on the soil 
map, but this mapping unit includes small areas of 
other slightly different Alamance soils. 

Alamance silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (AaB).—This soil commonly occurs in the hilly 
upland section of the county near the top of slopes 
above the Herndon and Georgeville soils. It is described 
in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil, 2 to 4 inches thick, is pale-yellow, 
friable silt loam that has a coarse, crumb structure. 
The subsoil is brownish-yellow, friable silty clay loam 
mottled with pale yellow. It has a moderate, fine or 
medium, subangular blocky structure. In places near 
the Orange soils, the subsoil grades toward a finer tex- 
ture; near the Herndon soils, it is more reddish yellow. 
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TABLE 3.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


soil 


Alamance silt loam, gently sloping phase_____._- 
Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase_ _ ____- 
Appling sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase_ 
Appling sandy loam, sloping phase_____..______- 


Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping phase___.__ 
Appling sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
ON ASC eee oe A i te ee i ache Bee 
Appling sandy loam, moderately steep phase___-__ 
Appling coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase_.- 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
DOE AS Caco Soe at Sh ee to Be te 
Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping phase__._.._- 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase__ 
Appling sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
PASC Fa the a a eh a eee 
Buncombe loamy fine sand___..__-_.__._____-_- 
Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase_______- 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase_ 
Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase__._-_______ 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase__-_-_-_- 
Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly sloping phase__-_-- 
Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
10,1 | oa mR tfc ee ae ea at eae eee 
Cecil fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase____- 
Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase__________- 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase_____ 
Cecil sandy loam, sloping phase_______..___.___- 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_________-_~ 
Cecil clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase__ .__ 
Cecil clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
DNGSCs oe speak tees ee ee 
Chewacla fine sandy loam______________-_-_____- 
Coltax Sandy 10a stot eae i te es od 
Colfax silt loam. 32-32 os See 2 Si tee 
Congaree fine sandy loam_____...--._________. 
Davidson clay loam, gently sloping phase________- 
Davidson clay loam, sloping phase____.._.._____- 
Davidson clay loam, strongly sloping phase__--_--. 
Davidson clay, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase__.-.- a a ot es eo tee ah a ae 
Davidson clay, severely eroded sloping phase______ 
Davidson clay, severely eroded strongly sloping 
|) OFS hs! ogee nr nee nS eee ene ned ee NO 
Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase_-______ 
Durham sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase _ 
Durham sandy loam, sloping phase__________-__. 
Durham sandy loam, eroded sloping phase______- 
Durham coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase_ 
Durham coarse sandy loam, sloping phase_ __.____ 
Efland silt loam, gently sloping phase_________-_ _- 
Efland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase____- 
Efland silt loam, sloping phase____________.___- 
Efland silt loam, eroded sloping phase______.___. 
Efland silt loam, strongly sloping phase___._____ 
Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
DOS i eh las ie a Sha Ai 8 
Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
SlOpINE DASC wn.ce2 toned tee ee Sat Se 
Enon loam, gently sloping phase_________.____- 
Enon loam, eroded gently sloping phase..______. 
Enon loam, sloping phase______-__-_---..--__-- 
I’non loam, eroded sloping phase____.____.__ ~~ 
Enon loam, strongly sloping phase___._______._- 
Enon loam, eroded strongly sloping phase_. ___-_- 
Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase__.__- 
I’non fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase _ 
Enon fine sandy loam, sloping phase. __. -. 
Enon fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_____- 
Enon clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase _ _ - 
Enon clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
OS eo aoa eae et Aor le hae Fale eis ee 
Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping phase___-_-_-__ 


Area 


Acres 


1, 503 
2, 683 


Extent 


Percent 


0. 
2, 
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Georgeville silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase_ - 
Georgeville silt loam, sloping: phase_____._.___~_ 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded sloping phase______-_ 
Georgeville silt loam, strongly sloping phase __ -_ __ 
Georgeville silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
Georgeville silt loam, moderately steep phase _ - _ - 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded gently 
SEO por poe ss as ap hg ee ts rd eget es a 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded slop- 
ING DNOSCs stock eee hein sis Sheek 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded strong- 
hy SIODIN © PNAS Ce tt a ae es Be i 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded mod- 
erately Steep phos x..2¢ cA os eto la he 
Goldston slaty silt loam, sloping phase___-______- 
Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly sloping phase_. 
Goldston slaty silt loam, moderately steep phase. - 
Helena coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase_-_ 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
| 02 | 2 a ae ets One Rees eno tee etn Pe ene Seat ere ote 
Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase__-_-_-_-_- 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase _ - 
Helena sandy loam, gently sloping phase__~__--.- 
Helena sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase_.- 
Helena sandy loam, sloping phase_____.__.-___- 
Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_---___-- 


Herndon silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase- - - - 
Herndon silt loam, sloping phase_________--___- 
Herndon silt loam, eroded sloping phase_-------- 
Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping phase___----- 
Herndon silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase_ 
Herndon silt loam, moderately steep phase___-__-- 
Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
| 8) 6 62 hoy © ea ee ta oe corel eT te ee, er 
Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
SIO PING PWASC ew 63 ote eS cst Sh od at Se ae 
Iredell loam, level phase___.__._._.___--------- 
Iredell loam, gently sloping phase___.__-__------ 
Iredell loam, eroded gently sloping phase_-_------ 
Iredell loam, eroded sloping phase___-.-_------- 
Iredell very stony loam, gently sloping phase____- 
Iredell sandy loam, level phase___._____-------- 
Iredell sandy loam, gently sloping phase___------ 
Iredell sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase_- - 
Iredell sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_ -- -_---- 
Lloyd loam, level phase___---_- pda At ate aa aig Redd 
Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase______-_------- 
Lloyd loam, eroded gently sloping phase___-_-__---- 
Lloyd loam, sloping phase____..__.------------ 
Lloyd loam, eroded sloping phase______--------- 
Lloyd loam, strongly sloping phase_ _-_-_-_--- coca 
Lloyd loam, eroded strongly sloping phase- - --_-- 
Lloyd loam, moderately steep phase____-------- 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
DUGASC 22 6 Oo 2 oe ee hg Seed ek 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase_- 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
TASC oe i 5S th 5 Gi Sora Sie ae ne et ee 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded moderately 
SUCED DU MSC y Aces ote ee ee a le Balai 


Local alluvial land, poorly drained__._-_-------- 
Local alluvial land, well drained____.-__--_----- 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded gently sloping phase _ . 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping phase_ -_-_----- 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded strongly sloping 


Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping 

PAS 2 cies ge ra Ee as 
Mixed alluvial land, poorly drained_---.-------- 
Mixed alluvial land, well drained__._----------- 


Area 


Acres 


10, 305 


2,578 
4, 628 
2 318 
998 
332 


208 
2. 287 
1, 615 
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422 
1, 194 
1, 345 
4112 
209 
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3, 583 
2 434 
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1, 477 
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1, 078 
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1, 225 
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6, 526 
509 
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378 
570 
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2, 056 
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1, 140 
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TABLE 3.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped—Continued 


| 


soil Area | Extent 

Moderately gullied land, Helena, Enon, and Acres | Percent 

WY VLOG SIVA OTE ES ee alee hee Sees tee ee tae eee ee Sl +, 659 er 
Moderately gullied land, Cecil, Appling, and 

lov. 0a Leridis=, 2. sense eo oc ie eee me 2, o34 .9 
Moderately gullied land, Georgeville and Herndon 

DV WO PUA ase cp tee phe ys a Es ete rico a tan ce 802 ve 
Orange silt loam, nearly level phase____.___-_-_.- 192 st 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase______--.-- 2, 286 =. 
Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase___-} 1, 955 sik 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping moderately well 

Crane a Vari Gore ore 6 pee es ee ee ee oA 1, 786 . 6 
Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping moderately 

well drained variant_____-___-_------------- 1,377 do 
Orange silt loam, sloping moderately well drained 

bs i 110 9 Fane ne a Or Ry ee mene nel eS ey eee ny eae 1, 094 4 
Orange silt loam, eroded sloping moderately well 

rained. Vanial2c eee oes ale ale ee Be 1, 364 oO 
Severely gullied land_.___-______.----------_--- 2, 206 .8 
ro NLIPE Halsall (0) 21 0 eae ere on nao en Po ne 2,151 .8 
ROUT 6 ain 02 9 C6 Hite etre a Oey Ae Oe ie an 470 a2 
Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase_______----~ 667 a2 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase___-- 3, 590 1.3 
Tirzah silt loam, sloping phase__.__------_-----~- 410 a | 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded sloping phase________--- 1, 039 4 
Tirzah silt loam, strongly sloping phase_____-_-_- 331 sli 
Tirzah silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase_-- 140 (1) 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded gently 

SIOPIN® Diese. 3. ont eee SU eee la ae 98 (1) 


| 


Soil Area |Extent 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping Acres Percent 
| ©) 612 cl ¢ aan tee eet eet eo OE ee Ee 3 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely croded strongly 
SIOPING PNASC.6.c.a2 eo ie ee ek etd ok o49 ae 
Vance sandy loam, gently sloping phase_________ 420 Jl 
Vance sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase___} 2, 001 ee 
Vance sandy loam, eroded sloping phase________- 1, 217 4 
Vance sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase_ 262 om 
Vance coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase ___ 3599 ed, 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
DAC Seat ies ce eee a tare ee ea ie 842 3 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase___ 837 a) 
Vance clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase___ 290 el 
Wehadkee fine sandy loam_____________________ 786 a) 
Wilkes soils, gently sloping phases_____________- 430 wed) 
Wilkes soils, sloping phases__.-___.____________ 1, 928 i 
Wilkes soils, eroded sloping phases_____________- 447 2 
Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases___________- 3, 628 1.3 
Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping phases__-____ 1, 677 . 6 
Wilkes soils, moderately steep phases__________- 3, 776 1. 4 
Wilkes stony soils, strongly sloping phases_-_-_____ 980 J 4 
Wilkes stony soils, moderately steep phases-_-___-_- 1, 310 a) 
Worsham sandy loam___________~_-- 7, 412 2.7 
Worshamsilt loam. cock ee ee ew ee 1, 042 .4 
Miscellaneous: Made land, mines and pits, 
streams and ponds________._._.___________ 2, 436 0 
Total area in county____.-_.____.__-__-- 277, 760 | 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Because they are similar to this soil and have limited 
acreage, the following Alamance inclusions that occur 
in this mapping unit are not shown separately on the 
soil map: Eroded, gently sloping silt loam; sloping silt 
loam; eroded, sloping silt loam; gently sloping very 
fine sandy loam; eroded, gently sloping very fine sandy 
loam; sloping very fine sandy loam; and eroded, sloping 
very fine sandy loam. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, hay, and pasture. It is 
less well suited to tobacco, corn, and soybeans. Because 
it has more gentle slopes and is more friable than other 
upland soils, it is less likely to erode. It occurs in the 
dairy section where close-growing crops are needed. 
Management should provide a good cropping system, 
contour cultivation for row crops, and proper liming and 
fertilization. 

The eroded inclusions of this mapping unit need more 
careful management, including more intense use of close- 
srowing and green-manure crops. ‘These inclusions do 
not have so favorable a content of moisture and organic 
matter as the uneroded gently sloping soil, and they are 
not so fertile or so easily worked. 

Because the sloping inclusions are more likely to erode, 
they may need terraces and stripcropping to control ero- 
sion. Most of the sloping acreage is in virgin forest. 
It grows fair stands of white, black, post, and red oaks, 
hickory, yellow-poplar, shortleaf pine, and a few red- 
cedars and blackjack oaks. Capability unit Ile—2. 


Appling series 


This series consists of grayish-brown, well-drained, 
friable loamy soils. These soils occur chiefly in the 


northeastern, north-central, and central parts of the 
county. They developed from residuum of granite, gneiss, 
and coarse-grained schist. The native vegetation was 
oaks, shortleaf pine, sourwood, blackgum, and _ hickory. 

These soils are in close association with the Cecil and 
Durham soils. They are less closely associated with the 
Vance souls. In color, the subsoil is intermediate between 
the subsoil of the Cecil and Durham soils. It is more 
friable and not so fine textured as the subsoil of the 
Vance soils, especially in the lower part. 

The Appling soils are important to the agriculture 
of the county. Some of these soils are well suited to 
tobacco. 

Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (AdB).—This soil is on uplands near the top of 
slopes. It is described in detail in the subsection, De- 
scriptions of Soil Profiles. 

In wooded areas, the surface soil is grayish-brown 
friable sandy loam that has a medium and fine, crumb 
structure. In cultivated areas, the surface soil is lighter 
in color. The subsoil is red, strong-brown, and yellowish- 
brown firm sandy clay that has a moderate and fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure. This soil has slightly coarser 
material throughout the profile and a more friable sub- 
soil than the associated Cecil soul. 

The subsoil, mottled in most places, ranges from red- 
dish brown to near red where it is near the Cecil souls, 
and where it is near the Durham soils it ranges from 
yellowish red to yellowish brown. The thickness of the 
soil profile over weathered rock ranges from 4 to 7 feet. 
Small areas of fine sandy loam are included in this 
mapping unit. 
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This soil is moderate in available water-holding ca- 
pacity and is relatively low in its capacity to store plant 
food. It is acid in reaction. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is probably better suited to the crops of the area than 
any other soil in the county. It is well suited to tobacco, 
corn, and small grain and less well suited to pasture and 
hay. Because of the gentle slopes and favorable water 
relations, this soil is not susceptible to severe erosion. 
Erosion can be held at a minimum by using a good crop- 
ping system and cultivating on the contour. This soil 
should be fertilized according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit Ile-1. 

Appling sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (AdB2).—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase, 
because more than one-fourth of its original surface soil 
has been removed by erosion. It has moderately rapid 
runoff and moderate internal drainage. 

Included with this soil are small, gently sloping, se- 
verely eroded areas of Appling soil that have a sandy 
clay loam surface soil. Most. of the original surface 
soil of these inclusions is gone; and in some places as 
much as one-fourth of the subsoil has been removed. 
Some areas have shallow gullies. 

This soil has medium permeability and moderate avail- 
able water-holding capacity. It responds well to lime 
and fertilizer. The severely eroded inclusions are more 
difficult to till, slower to absorb water, and generally less 
fertile than this eroded gently sloping soil. 

Use and suitability—This soil is suited to about the 
same kinds of crops as Appling sandy loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. Cultivation should be on the contour and 
cropping systems that include close-growing crops should 
be used. 

The severely eroded inclusions can be improved by 
adding organic matter in the form of crop residues, barn- 
yard manure, and green manure. The severely eroded 
areas need more close-growing crops and sod crops than 
this soil, and good stands are more difficult to obtain. 
Capability unit ITe—1. 

Appling sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (AdC).—This soil occurs with Appling sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase, on the smooth uplands between the 
major streams. It is nearer the middle of the slopes than 
the gently sloping soil. Because surface runoff is more 
rapid, it is more likely to erode. 

This soil is moderately permeable and has moderate 
available water-holding capacity. It is medium in fer- 
tility and responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in forest, 
but it probably could be profitably cleared for crops, 
particularly tobacco. Nevertheless, it is well suited to 
trees. Because this soil is on longer and steeper slopes 
than Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase, it needs 
more careful management. Capability unit I1Te—1. 

Appling sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (AdC2).—This soil has a thinner surface soil 
than that of Appling sandy loam, sloping phase. In 
the more severely eroded areas, the surface soil is redder 
than it is in other areas, because the subsoil is mixed with 
it. Some of the more severely eroded areas are inclu- 
sions of clay loam too small to be shown on a map of the 
scale used. Except in the severely eroded spots, this soil 
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has about the same water-holding capacity, permeability, 
and fertility as the sloping phase. 

_ Use and management.—If properly managed, this soil 
is well suited to tobacco, corn, small grain, and pasture. 
It must be managed with care, however, to prevent 
further erosion and to maintain tilth and fertility. If 
row crops are grown, they should be planted in a crop- 
ping system that includes close-growing crops and the 
soil should be terraced and cultivated on the contour. 
Capability unit ITTe-1. 

Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 
percent slopes) (AdD).—This soil has a thinner profile than 
Appling sandy loam, sloping phase, and it occupies 
different parts of slopes. It occurs near the middle of 
the steeper slopes or at the lower, more strongly sloping 
parts of the more gentle slopes. 

Included with this soil are small areas of coarse sandy 
loam. Because they are small and are similar to this 
soil, these inclusions were not mapped separately. 

Use and management.—This soil is in forest, which 1s 
a good use on the steeper slopes. Permanent pasture and 
hay can also be grown. If row crops are grown, they 
should be in strips alternating with sod crops; at least 
three-fourths of the field should be in sod. Although 
this soil has a lower available water-holding capacity 
than Appling sandy loam, sloping phase, it needs about 
the same management. Capability unit [Ve-1. 

Appling sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (AdD2)—This soil has a thinner 
surface soil than Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping 
phase. Because runoff is very rapid, the hazard of ero- 
sion is greater than on the strongly sloping phase. 

Included with this soil are small, strongly sloping areas 
that have a surface soil of coarse sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. The coarse sandy loam inclusions have larger 
particles of sand in the surface soil than has this soil. 
The sandy clay inclusions are more severely eroded; in 
places one-fourth of the subsoil has been removed, and 
there may be slight gullies. In these inclusions, the 
subsoil has been mixed with the surface soil through 
tillage, and, therefore, the surface soil is redder and finer 
textured than the corresponding layer in this soil. 

Use and management.—This soil should be used for 
permanent pasture or hay. If it is cultivated, crops 
should be planted in strips, and long rotations that keep 
the soil in grass or legumes nearly all the time should be 
used. The severely eroded inclusions need additions of 
organic matter. On these spots, good stands of pastture 
will be more difficult to establish. All of the soil in this 
mapping unit should be limed and fertilized according to 
the results of soil tests. Good management practices must 
be followed to establish pasture. Capability unit IT Ve—1. 

Appling sandy loam, moderately steep phase (15 to 
25 percent slopes) (AdE).—This soil lies on short, moder- 
ately steep slopes of stream breaks. The soil above the 
substratum is normally thinner than the less steep Appling 
sandy loams, and in many places it is stonier and has 
some outcrops of rock. Because the stony and rocky 
spots are never uniform throughout an area, they are 
shown on the map by symbols. 

Included with this soil are eroded areas that are too 
small to map separately at the scale used. These inclu- 
sions have a thinner surface soil than this soil; 25 to 
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75 percent of their surface soil has been lost, and some 
small spots are even more severely eroded. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in a forest 
of shortleaf pine, white, post, black, scarlet, and chestnut 
oaks, hickory, sweetgum, dogwood, and yellow-poplar. 
If carefully managed, fair permanent pasture can be 
grown in some areas. This soil is not suited to crops. 
Capability unit Vle-1. 

‘Anplivee coarse Sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (AbB).—This soil differs from Appling 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, in that it contains 
larger sand particles in the surface soil. The particles 
range from fine sand to fine gravel, the greater part 
being sand and coarse sand. In most places small 
amounts of coarse sand occur through the profile. This 
soil is generally associated with Helena and Durham 
coarse sandy loams. 

This soil is not susceptible to severe erosion. It is 
permeable and has moderate available water-holding ca- 
pacity. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management—This soil is used for tobacco 
and corn. It is very well suited to tobacco and well 
suited to corn. Because the surface soil has lower avail- 
able water-holding capacity than has Appling sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase, this soil is not so well suited 
to small grains, pasture, or hay. 

Lime and fertilizer should be applied according to the 
results of soil tests. Erosion can be controlled by tilling 
on the contour and using suitable crop rotations. Capa- 
bility unit ILe-1. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (AbB2).—Because this soil is 
moderately eroded, it has a thinner surface soil than 
Applhng coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase. Where 
the subsoil has been mixed with the surface soil, the plow 
layer is redder in color and finer in texture than the rest 
of this soil. Included are some severely eroded areas, 

This soil 1s permeable and has a moderate available 
water-holding capacity. Its capacity to store plant food 
is low. 

Use and management.——tThis soil is used for about the 
same kinds of crops as is Appling coarse sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. The severely eroded inclusions 
can be improved by adding organic matter from crop 
residues, manure, or green manure. Capability unit 
Ile-1. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (AbC).—This soil is similar to Appling 
coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase, but it occurs 
on steeper slopes and is more susceptible to erosion. In 
many places the slopes are longer than those of the 
gently sloping phase, and this increases the hazard of 
erosion. This soil is normally associated with Helena 
and Durham coarse sandy loams. It is permeable, mod- 
erate in available water-holding capacity, and medium 
in fertility. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is still in 
forest that produces good yields of timber. It probably 
could be profitably cleared and cultivated, especially for 
tobacco. Because it occurs on longer and steeper slopes 
than the gently sloping Appling soils, more careful 
cropping systems, tilling on the contour, terracing, lim- 
ing, and fertilization should be followed. Capability 
unit I1le—1. 


Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (AbC2).—This soil occurs in positions 
similar to those of Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping 
phase, but, because it is moderately eroded, it has a 
thinner surface soil than that soil. In some small spots 
where the surface soil is thinnest, a redder and finer tex- 
tured plow layer results from mixing the subsoil with 
the surface soil. Permeability, available water-holding 
capacity, and fertility are about the same as those for 
the sloping phase. Included are some severely eroded 
spots. 

Use and management.—This soil is used for about the 
same kinds of crops as is Appling coarse sandy loam, 
sloping phase. If tobacco, corn, or other row crops are 
grown, fairly long cropping systems, terracing, and till- 
ing on the contour may be needed to maintain the sur- 
face soil, tilth, and fertility. The severely eroded spots 
can be improved by additions of organic matter and 
proper liming and fertilization. Capability unit I[Te-1. 

Appling sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (AcC3).—This soil is the re- 
sult of gradual erosion and mixing of the surface soil 
and the subsoil through tillage. The moderately eroded 
Appling mapping units may contain small spots of this 
severely eroded soil, but in this mapping unit the entire 
area has had the original surface soil washed away. In 
some places as much as 25 percent of the subsoil has 
been removed. The surface soil is finer in texture and 
redder than that of the Appling sandy loams. Tillage 
is more difficult because of the heavy, rather plastic 
plow layer. This soil has poor tilth, is slowly permeable, 
and rather droughty, especially in summer. It is suscep- 
tible to further erosion. 

Use and management.—Because it is droughty, this soil 
is less well suited to row crops than it is to permanent 
pasture, small grain, and hay. Because it is severely 
eroded and slightly gullied, a crop sequence of close- 
growing or sod crops should be used. Capability unit 
TVe-2. 


Buncombe series 


In this series are brownish-gray, very friable or loose, 
well-drained, sandy alluvial soils. These soils occur on 
the first bottoms along streams or on recent stream levees. 
They are developing from material that was washed 
from soils underlain by granite, gneiss, and, to a lesser 
extent, schist. The native vegetation consisted of various 
oaks, birch, elm, ash, hickory, poplar, sycamore, and 
willow. 

These soils are closely associated with the Congaree, 
Chewacla, and Wehadkee soils. They are coarser textured 
than the Congaree soils and have less profile develop- 
ment. They are better drained than either the Chewacla 
or Wehadkee souls. 

Only one Buncombe soil is mapped in this county. 
This soil is used for crops and pasture. 

Buncombe loamy fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Ba)—This soil lies on natural stream levees. In many 
places it is slightly higher than the surrounding soils on 
first bottoms. This soil is described in detail in the 
subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is dark-brown, loose loamy fine sand 
that is single grained (structureless) or has a very weak, 
fine, crumb structure. It is underlain by dark-brown, 
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loose fine sand to loamy fine sand that shows no devel- 
opment. 

The surface layer of this soil ranges from dark brown 
to grayish brown or yellowish brown. As is typical of 
soils formed on recent natural levees, the lower layers 
contain pockets and beds of coarse sand and gravel. 
Included with this soil are small areas of fine sand. 

This soil is very permeable and acid in reaction. It 
has a low available water-holding capacity and a low ca- 
pacity for storing plant food. It is rather droughty in 
dry periods and likely to be severely leached. It is easy 
to work and responds well to fertilizer and lime. It is 
likely to be flooded about once in 3 years. 

Use and management—This soil is used for corn, 
tobacco, soybeans, pasture, and small grain. It is fairly 
well suited to these crops. Because of its low capacity 
for storing plant food, it should be limed frequently and 
fertilized according to the results of soil tests. Addi- 
tions of organic matter are also needed. Capability unit 
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Cecil series 


This series consists of well-drained soils that have a 
yellowish-brown surface soil and a red, clayey subsoil. 
These soils occur chiefly in the northern and central parts 
of the county on sheared granite, gneiss, and schist. They 
developed under a forest of white and red oaks, Virginia 
pine, blackgum, hickory, sourwood, and dogwood. 

These soils are associated with the Appling, Durham, 
Georgeville, Lloyd, and Wilkes soils. They have a redder 
subsoil than the Appling soils, which, in turn, have a 
redder subsoil than the Durham soils. Cecil soils are 
deeper and more developed than the Wilkes soils. They 
lack the brown surface soil of the Lloyd soils and are 
lighter colored in the subsoil. In color, they resemble 
the Georgeville soils, but they contain more sand and 
less silt in all horizons. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (CbB).—This soil occurs on or near the top 
of slopes in the smooth uplands. It is described in detail 
in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is yellowish-brown, friable sandy loam 
that has a weak crumb structure. It ranges from 2 to 
8 inches in thickness. The subsoil is red, firm clay that 
has a strong medium and fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture. The combined surface soil and subsoil range from 
30 to 50 inches in thickness, but in places they may be 
as much as 80 inches thick. The color of the subsoil 
ranges from a yellowish red, similar to the color of the 
Appling subsoil, to a dark red, similar to the color of 
the Lloyd subsoil. Areas of this soil that contain enough 
stones or gravel to interfere with tillage are shown on 
the soil map by symbols. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Cecil soil 
that have a loam surface soil. Also included are small 
areas of Wickham soil that have a fine sandy loam sur- 
face soil. Wickham soils are not mapped separately in 
this county. The Wickham inclusion developed on second 
bottoms, or stream terraces, along the larger streams of 
the county. It is similar to the Cecil soil but is not 
so well developed and probably is a little darker in 
the surface soil. 

This soil contains little organic matter and is medium 
acid throughout the profile. It is permeable, has a 
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moderate available water-holding capacity, and a medium 
capacity for storing plant foods. It is easy to till and 
responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to corn, tobacco, small grain, and hay. 
Tobacco is grown mostly where the surface soil is thicker 
than normal. The Wickham inclusion is suited to and 
used for the same kinds of crops as this soil. This soil 
is not susceptible to severe erosion and can be main- 
tained by using crop sequences that include some close- 
erowing crops. It should be fertilized according to the 
results of soil tests. Capability unit ITe—1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (CbB2).—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase, 
because one-fourth to three-fourths of its surface soil has 
been removed by erosion. It is permeable and has mod- 
erate available water-holding capacity. Its capacity for 
storing plant food is medium, and it contains little or- 
ganic matter. Included are small severely eroded areas 
that are redder and finer textured than this soil. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to small 
grain, corn, tobacco, and hay. Because it is moderately 
eroded, it should be cultivated on the contour, and crop- 
ping systems that include some close-growing crops should 
be used. The tilth of the severely eroded spots can be 
improved by adding manure and other organic matter. 
Capability unit ITe—1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (CbC).—This soil occurs on slopes below Cecil fine 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase. It is similar to the 
gently sloping phase in profile characteristics. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in forest, 
but it could be cultivated. It is well suited to small 
grain, pasture, hay, corn, and tobacco; trees, both hard- 
woods and pines, also do well. This soil is permeable and 
has moderate available water-holding capacity. It 1s 
moderately acid and contains little organic matter. It 
responds well to lime and fertilizer. Capability unit 
TTTe-1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (CbC2).—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase, and, be- 
cause of its heavy clay subsoil, it is harder to till, Iux- 
cept in the more severely eroded areas, this soil is similar 
to the sloping phase in permeability, available water- 
holding capacity, content of organic matter, and fertility. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to small 
grain, pasture, and hay. If managed well, corn, tobacco, 
and soybeans can be grown in long crop sequences that 
include close-growing crops. The tilth of the more 
severely eroded areas can be improved by adding organic 
matter. Capability unit IITe—1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 
15 percent slopes) (CbD).—This soil is similar to Cecil fine 
sandy loam, sloping phase, but it normally occurs farther 
down the slope and on or near stream breaks. If cul- 
tivated, it is very likely to erode. It is shallower and 
droughtier than the sloping phase, but the two soils are 
similar in available water-holding capacity, acidity, con- 
tent of organic matter, and fertility. 

Included with this soil are small strongly sloping areas 
of Cecil soil that have a sandy loam surface soil. These 
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inclusions differ from this soil mainly in having larger 
sand particles in the surface layer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in forest, 
probably its best use. Under good management, per- 
manent pasture and hay crops do well. Crops such as 
small grain and corn may be grown in long rotations 
with grass and legumes. This ‘soil should be fertilized 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 
IVe-1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (CbD2)—This soil has a thinner 
surface soil than Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly sloping 
phase. In places there are small outcrops of rock. In- 
cluded with this soil are small strongly sloping areas of 
Cecil soil that have a sandy loam surface layer. These 
inclusions differ from this soil mainly in the texture of 
the surface layer. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to permanent 
pasture and hay. If it is necessary to grow cultivated 
crops, these crops should be grown in long rotations with 
grass and legumes. This soil should be limed and fertil- 
ized accor ding to the results of soil tests, and other good 
practices of ‘pasture management should be followed. 
Capability unit [Ve-1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase (15 to 
25 percent slopes) (CbE)- ause of its moderately steep 
slopes and rapid runoff, this soil is more susceptible to 
erosion and is droughtier than are the other Cecil soils. 
The soil material may be washed away by runoff, or it 
may creep down the slope because of tillage operations. 
This soil is somewhat similar to Cecil fine sandy loam, 
strongly sloping phase. 

Because of their small acreage, the following Cecil in- 
clusions that occur in this mapping unit are not shown 
separately on the map: Moderately steep sandy loam; 
eroded, moderately steep sandy loam; steep sandy loam; 
eroded, steep sandy loam; eroded, moderately steep fine 
sandy loam; steep, fine sandy loam; eroded, steep fine 
sandy loam; severely eroded, moderately steep clay loam; 
and severely eroded, steep clay loam. 

The sandy loam and clay loam inclusions differ from 
this soil mainly in texture of the surface soil, but the 
clay loams are also more severely eroded. The ‘steep in- 
clusions are on slopes greater than 25 percent, normally 
on or near stream escarpments. 

Use and management.——Most of this soil is in forest 
consisting of shortleaf pine, white, post, black, scarlet, and 
chestnut “oaks, sw eetgum, dogwood, and yellow-poplar. 
It is better suited to forest than to cultivated crops. 
Under good management, it can be used for permanent 
pasture. The steep clay loam inclusions, however, can 
be used only for forest. Capability unit VIe-1. 

Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) (CcB).—This soil contains larger sand particles, 
particularly in the surface soil, than Cecil fine sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. The sand ranges from fine to 
coarse, but most of it is medium. In ‘most other char- 
acteristics the two soils are about the same, but this 
soil has the more friable subsoil. 

Included with this soil are small, severely eroded, 
gently sloping areas that have a clay loam surface soul. 
The texture of these inclusions differs from that of this 
soil because the subsoil has been mixed with the surface 
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This soil has medium permeability and moderate avail- 
able water-holding capacity, although the surface soil is 
droughtier than that of the fine sandy loam. ‘This soil 
is acid in reaction. It is easy to till and responds well 
to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to corn, tobacco, soybeans, and small 
grain. It is less well suited to pasture and hay than 
Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase, partly be- 
cause its surface soil is lower in available water-holding 
capacity. The small hazard of erosion can be lessened by 
cultivating on the contour and by using crop rotations. 
Capability unit IJe-1. 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 
6 percent slopes) (CcB2).—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase. Some 
small, more severely eroded areas have a redder surface 
soil and a slightly finer textured subsoil than the rest of 
this soil. In these areas the subsoil has been mixed with 
the surface soil. Except in the more severely eroded 
spots, the permeability, available water-holding capacity, 
and fertility of this soil are about the same as those for 
the gently sloping phase. 

Use and management.—This soil is used for about the 
same kinds of crops as Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase. To prevent further erosion, rotations that include 
close-growing crops should be used and tillage should be 
on the contour. The more severely eroded spots can be 
improved by additions of organic matter in the form 
of crop residues and barnyard manure. This soil needs 
to be fertilized and limed according to the results of 
soil tests. Capability unit IJe—1. 

Cecil sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (CcC).—This soil is more strongly sloping than 
Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and normally 
occurs farther down the slopes. It is more susceptible 
to erosion because runoff is more rapid. Especially in 
cultivated areas, this soil is moderately permeable, mod- 
erate in available water- holding capacity, low in organic 
matter, and acid. The soil responds well to lime and 
fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in forest, 
but it could be cleared and cultivated. Trees grow rap- 
idly in the forested areas. This soil is suited to about 
the same kinds of crops as Cecil sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, but close-growing crops should be crown 
on this soil more of the time. The soil should be tilled 
on the contour. It needs to be fertilized and limed 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 
I1Te-1. 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (CcC2).—This soil has a thinner surface soil 
than Cecil sandy loam, sloping phase. Some small, more 
severely eroded areas have a darker surface soil than nor- 
mal because the red subsoil has been mixed with it. In 
these areas the heavy clay subsoil may impair tillage dur- 
ing dry seasons. This soil is moderate in available water- 
holding capacity, low in organic matter, and acid in 
reaction. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Close-growing crops should be 
used more of the time on this soil than on Cecil sandy 
loam, eroded gently sloping phase. The soil should be 
cultivated on the contour, and the more gentle slopes 
should be terraced. Apply lime and fertilizer according 
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to the results of soil tests. The severely eroded spots 
ean be improved by adding organic matter. Capability 
unit I1le-1. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes) (CaC3).—This soil has a thinner and 
droughtier surface soil than have the Cecil fine sandy 
loams or the Cecil sandy loams. AJl of its original sur- 
face soil and some of the heavy subsoil have been lost 
through erosion. About one-fourth of the acreage is 
gullied. The plow layer is more friable than the layer 
below because the clayey subsoil has been mixed with the 
original surface soil through tillage. 

This soil is slowly permeable, droughty, low in organic 
matter content, and acid. It has poor tilth but responds 
well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to pas- 
ture and hay. Under proper management, it produces 
fair yields of corn, soybeans, and small grain. Crops 
should be planted on the contour. Row crops should 
not be used more than once in 8 years. Organic matter 
needs to be added in the form of crop residues and 
ereen-manure crops, and the soil should be limed and 
fertilized according to the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit [Ve—2. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (CaD3).—This soil has 
steeper gradients than Cecil clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase, and is nearer the bottom of the slopes 
on stream breaks. Because of the strong slopes, rapid 
runoff, and plastic surface soil, this soil becomes droughty 
during the hot, dry summer. The surface soil hardens 
and cracks, and productivity is lowered. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to pasture 
and hay. Although the hazard of further erosion is 
very severe, crops such as small grain and corn can be 
grown if these crops are planted in strips and grown in 
long rotations that provide grasses and legumes. Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-2. 


Chewacla series 


This series consists of pale—brown, somewhat poorly 
drained, very friable, loamy soils. These soils are widely 
distributed on first bottoms along the larger creeks where, 
in some places, they are associated with other soils on 
first bottoms. They are forming from sediments that 
were washed from the Cecil, Appling, Davidson, Lloyd, 
and other soils that occur on igneous and metamorphic 
rocks. Their native vegetation is water-loving hard- 
woods, mainly oaks, elm, hornbeam, hackberry, and alder. 

The Chewacla soils are closely associated with the 
Congaree, Buncombe, and Wehadkee soils. They are 
intermediate in drainage between the Congaree and 
Wehadkee soils. They are more poorly drained and less 
sandy than the Buncombe soils. The Chewacla soils 
normally occur farther from the streams than the Bun- 
combe or Congaree souls. 

Only one Chewacla soil is mapped in the county. It 
has a fairly large acreage and is moderately important 
because of its suitability for pasture. 

Chewacla fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Cd).—This soil commonly les on the flat flood plains. It 
is described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of 


Soil Profiles. 
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Figure 4.—Cornfield on Chewacla fine sandy loam flooded by a 
small stream. 


The surface soil is dark, yellowish-brown, friable fine 
sandy loam. It has a very weak, fine, granular structure 
and is very slightly plastic when wet. It is underlain 
by a substratum of dark-brown, yellowish-brown, and 
hght brownish-gray, friable fine sandy loam that contains 
beds of sand and gravel. 

This soil is permeable and has a moderate available 
water-holding capacity. It contains a medium amount 
of organic matter. It has a fairly high water table but 
is easy to till when dry. Like other first-bottom soils in 
the area, it 1s flooded about once in 3 years (fig. 4). 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is cultivated. 
It is especially well suited to pasture. Lespedeza, corn, 
and soybeans grow well if they are properly managed. 
Some areas still have virgin stands of hardwoods. 

Because of the high water table and poor drainage, 
this soil should be artificially drained. It should be 
limed and fertilized according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit I1Iw-1. 


Colfax series 


In this series are gray or dark-gray, strongly acid, 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a claypanlike layer in the subsoil. These soils 
are wet much of the time. They occur at the heads of 
small drainways, mainly in the northeastern, north-cen- 
tral, and southwestern parts of the county. They devel- 
oped from the residuum of lght-colored granite and 
coarse-grained gneiss. Their native vegetation consists 
of mixed deciduous trees and pine trees. 

These soils are in the same catena as the Cecil souls. 
They are closely associated with the Durham soils and 
were once included with them. They were separated 
because of their imperfect drainage and the claypanlike 
layer in the subsoil. Small areas of Colfax silt loam are 
closely associated with the Alamance and Orange soils 
in the southern and eastern parts of the county. 

Colfax sandy loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Ce)—This 
soil commonly occurs in gently sloping, saddlelike areas 
in close association with Durham and Appling soils. It 
is described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of 
Soil Profiles. 
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This soil has a gray, very friable surface soil that has 
a weak, medium, crumb structure. The subsoil is gray, 
yellowish- brown, and yellowish-red firm sandy clay with 
a moderate, coarse, angular blocky structure. The thick- 
ness of the surface soil is 8 to 18 inches; that of the 
surface soil and subsoil combined is 22 a 38 inches. 
The lower part of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay 
loam to heavy sandy clay. 

Some areas of this soil have thin layers of material that 
washed from adjacent slopes. Because of the saddlelike 
positions and the slopes that are generally less than 4 per- 
cent, the hazard of erosion is slight. 

This soil has moderate available w ater-holding capacity 
and medium fertility. It covers a small acreage and is 
not very important to the agriculture of the county. 

Use and management.—Small areas of this soil are cul- 
tivated. The soil is best suited to corn, soybeans, and 
lespedeza. It is less well suited to pasture plants and 
small grain. Most of the larger areas are still in virgin 
har dwood forests, but the trees do not erow to maximum 
size. Erosion can be controlled by cultivating on the 
contour and by using crop rotations. This soil should be 
fertilized and limed “according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit I1Iw/s-1. 

Colfax silt loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Cf).—This gray, 
friable, strongly acid soil occurs in low depressions 1 near 
the heads of streams. In topographic position and drain- 
age, it 1s similar to Colfax sandy loam. It is associated 
with Durham soils. 

Underlying the silt loam surface layer, the upper sub- 
soil is yellowish- brown friable to firm silty clay loam. 
The lower subsoil is firm silty clay. In some places the 
surface soil is covered with a thin layer of material 
that washed from adjacent soils. Some included areas 
have a very fine sandy loam surface soil. 

This soil is rather slowly permeable and low in fer- 
tility. It has a high available water-holding capacity. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to corn, 
soybeans, pasture, and hay. Most of the soul, however, 
is still in forest similar to that on Colfax sandy loam. 
The trees seem to grow more slowly on this soil than 
on Colfax sandy loam, according to observations made 
during the survey. Erosion can be controlled by cul- 
tivatine on the contour. Most areas need some artificial 
drainage. This soil needs to be limed and fertilized ac- 
cording to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 


IIIw/s-l. 
Congaree series 


In this series are light grayish-brown to dark-brown, 
very friable, loamy soils that are moderately well drained 
to well drained. These soils are widely distributed 
throughout the county on flood plains. Congaree soils 
normally contain sediments washed from Appling, Cecil, 
Davidson, Georgeville, and other soils on uplands. The 
native vegetation is lowland oaks, elm, gum, hickory, 
beech, and elder with an understory of reeds, vines, and 
orasses. 

These soils are the best drained members of the Con- 
garee-Chewacla-Wehadkee catena. They are associated 
with the other members of this catena and with the 
Buncombe soils. They differ from the Buncombe soils 
in being less sandy throughout the profile. 


Only one Congaree soil is mapped in this county. ‘This 
soil is used for crops, pasture, and hay. 

Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cg).— 
This soil lies along streams on first bottoms. It is de- 
scribed in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil 
Profiles. 

The surface layer is brown, very friable fine sandy 
loam that has a very weak, granular structure. Any part 
of the profile may contain thin beds of sandy sediment, 
but the upper layers are not coarser than a sandy loam. 

In some places where the material has been transported 
from the Davidson or similar soils, the surface soil is 
reddish brown. The lower layer of the profile has a 
variable texture; 1m places, it 1s replaced by beds of sand 
and gravel. 

Included with this soil are small areas of silt loam 
and sandy loam. Also included are gently sloping areas 
of State soil that have a fine sandy loam surface soil. 
The State soils are not mapped separately in this county. 
They occur on low second bottoms. They have developed 
from old alluvium and have distinct horizons. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to corn, 
small grain, soybeans, pasture plants, and hay. Because 
of its low capacity to store plant food, it should be fer- 
tilized frequently and limed according to soil tests. 
Capability unit II[w-1. 


Davidson series 


This series consists of reddish-brown, well-drained, 
shghtly acid soils that are well distributed throughout 
the county. They occur on undulating to steep slopes, 
and overlie basalt, diorite, diabase, hornblende, and schist. 
The native vegetation was oaks, hickory, yellow-poplar, 
walnut, locust, and some shortleaf and loblolly pines. 

These soils are associated with the Mecklenburg and 
Iredell soils and are on the same kind of parent material 
but are more strongly developed than the associated 
soils. In the slate areas in the southern part of the 
county, Davidson soils occur with the Georgeville and 
Tirzah soils. They are darker red than Georgeville soils 
and contain more calcium and less potassium. Although 
slightly acid, these soils are more nearly neutral than 
any of the other soils of the Piedmont Plateau. 

The Davidson soils are important to the agriculture 
of the county, but they are not suitable for. crowing 
tobacco. Because they are deep and have excellent struc- 
ture, their productivity is affected by erosion less than 
the productivity of the other soils in the county. 

Davidson clay loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (DbB).—This soil occurs on smooth upland flats, 
normally between stream breaks. It is described in detail 
in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is dark reddish-brown, friable clay 
loam that has a moderate, fine, granular structure. The 
subsoil is dark-red, firm clay with a medium to fine, 
subangular blocky structure. "Thr oughout the profile are 
black or brown concretions about 0.1 inch in diameter. 
In some areas the lower subsoil is somewhat firmer than 
in other areas and resembles the lower subsoil of the 
Mecklenburg soils. The horizons are barely discernible 
because of their uniform texture and color. The depth 
of the soil over bedrock ranges from 4 to 20 feet (fig. 5). 

Included with this soil are small, nearly level areas, 
which total about 100 acres, and small, eroded gently 
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Figure 5.—Soil profile in a virgin area of Davidson clay loam. 


sloping areas. These inclusions are small and are similar 
to this soil. They are not shown separately on the soil 
map. 

This soil is moderately permeable and high in available 
water-holding capacity. It contains a medium to high 
amount of organic matter and has a medium to high ca- 
pacity for storing plant food. 

Use and management—Most of this soil is used for 
small grain, pasture, hay, corn, soybeans, and vegetables. 
It is well suited to these crops, but early vegetables grow 
slowly because this soil warms late in spring. It is the 
best soil in the county for clover or alfalfa. Because it 
is not susceptible to severe erosion, this soil does not 
need exacting management. Crops should be grown in 
rotations that have some close-growing crops. The soil 
needs to be cultivated on the contour and limed and 
fertilized according to the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit Ile—4. 

Davidson clay loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (DbC).—This soil occurs in smooth upland areas 
nearer the middle of slopes than Davidson clay loam, 
gently sloping phase. Because it has stronger slopes than 
the gently sloping phase, its runoff is rapid and it 1s more 
susceptible to erosion. Some areas of this mapping unit 
are eroded. This soil is similar to the gently sloping 
phase in permeability, available water-holding capacity, 
content of organic matter, and other characteristics that 
affect the growth of plants. 

Use and management.—Some of this soil is in forest, 
which has good stands of white, black, post, scarlet, south- 
ern red, and chestnut oaks, yellow-poplar, hickory, and 
dogwood. The understory is southern redcedar. These 
forested areas could be cleared and seeded to pasture and 
hay. This soil must be more strictly managed than 
Davidson clay loam, gently sloping phase, and its crop- 
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ping systems should provide more close-growing crops. 
It needs to be cultivated on the contour, terraced, and, 
in some places, stripcropped. Lime and fertilizer should 
be applied according to results of soil test. Capability 
unit IITe-3. 

Davidson clay loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 
15 percent slopes) (DbD).—This soil is similar to Davidson 
clay loam, sloping phase, in most profile characteristics, 
but it is shallower to bedrock than the sloping phase and 
other Davidson soils that occur on more gentle slopes. 

Use and management.—This soil is mostly in a forest 
that consists of hardwoods common to the area. These 
forested areas could be cleared and planted to small grain, 
pasture, and hay. The management of this soil should 
include stripcropping on the longer slopes and liming and 
fertilizing based on the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit [Ve-2. 

Davidson clay, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
(2 to 6 percent slopes) (DaB3).—This soil has lost all of its 
original surface soil and nearly one-fourth of its subsoil. 
The plow layer is finer textured and less permeable than 
the original surface soil because tilling has mixed the 
clayey subsoil with the surface soil. The soil is droughty, 
hard to till, and susceptible to further erosion. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to small 
grain, pasture, and hay. Because it is droughty, row 
crops grow only fairly well. Since severe erosion and 
slight gullying have damaged this soil, close-growing and 
green-manure crops should be used much of the time in 
the cropping systems. Crop residues should be worked 
in the soil to improve tilth and water relations. Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-8. 

Davidson clay, severely eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (DaC3).—This soil occurs on steeper parts 
of the smooth upland areas than Davidson clay, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase, and nearer the middle of 
the slopes. The two soils are similar in most profile 
characteristics. 

This soil is slowly permeable. It is high in its ca- 
pacity for storing available water and plant food, and 
it responds well to lime and fertilizer. It is fairly easy 
to work. 

Use and management.—Because this soil is severely 
eroded and slightly gullied, probably its best use is for 
small grain, hay, and pasture. If row crops must be 
grown, they should be planted in strips that alternate 
with strips of close-growing crops. Capability unit 
[Ve-2. 

Davidson clay, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (DaD3).—This soil is some- 
what similar to the other severely eroded Davidson soils. 
It normally occurs on the rough stream breaks. 

Use and management.—The use of this soil is limited by 
severe erosion and slight gullies. Probably its best use 
is for permanent pasture. Grazing should be controlled 
in order to maintain good stands. The soil should be 
limed and fertilized according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit [Ve-2. 


Durham series 


This series consists of grayish—brown, moderately well 
drained to well drained, very friable soils on the uplands. 
These soils occur in the northeastern, north-central, and 
extreme southwestern parts of the county. They de- 
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veloped from light-colored granite and coarse-grained 
gneiss. The native vegetation was oaks, hickory, poplar, 
soft maple, dogwood, sourwood, and shortleaf pine. 

Durham soils are closely associated with Appling and 
Colfax soils. The parent materials of the soils of these 
three series are similar. The subsoil of the Durham 
souls, however, is yellow, whereas that of the Appling 
soils is yellowish red to reddish brown. Durham soils 
are better drained than the Colfax soils, and they do not 
have a claypanlike or mottled horizon. 

The Durham soils are important to the agriculture of 
the county, particularly for growing flue-cured tobacco. 

Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (DdB)—This soil commonly occurs near the 
top of slopes on the smooth uplands. It is described in 
detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

This soil has a grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam 
surface soil that has a weak, fine and medium, crumb 
structure. The subsoil is yellowish-brown friable sandy 
clay loam with a moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture. In cultivated areas, the upper and lower layers of 
the surface soil are mixed together. The subsoil ranges 
in texture from sandy clay loam to sandy clay and, in 
places, is mottled. The particles of sand or quartz in 
the soil are angular and have sharp edges. Bedrock is 
at depths of 4 to 6 feet. This soil is lighter colored and 
normally more friable than the associated Appling soils. 

Some areas of this soil in the southwestern part of the 
county have, at depths below 22 to 24 inches, a sandy clay 
subsoil. This subsoil is finer textured (sandy clay) and 
firmer than is normal for this soil. 

This soil is moderate in available water-holding ca- 
pacity and is fairly low in its capacity for storing plant 
food. It is quite permeable and strongly acid. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated; 
a few areas remain in forest. The soil is well suited to 
tobacco. It is less well suited to corn and soybeans, and 
only fairly well suited to small grain, hay, and pasture. 
Because of its gentle slopes, erosion is easily controlled. 
This soil should be tilled on the contour, and crops 
should be grown in rotations. It needs to be limed and 
fertilized according to the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit [Te—1. 

Durham sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (DdB2}.—This soil has a thinner surface 
soll than Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase, be- 
cause one-fourth to three-fourths of its surface soil has 
been lost through erosion. Included with this soil are 
small spots where the subsoil has been mixed with the 
surface soil. ‘The resulting plow layer in these spots is 
finer textured than that of the rest of the mapping unit. 

This soil 1s permeable, moderate in available water- 
holding capacity, and medium in fertility. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to about the 
same kinds of crops as Durham sandy loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. Because it. is moderately eroded, management 
should include tilling on the contour, using close-growing 
crops in rotations, and liming and fertilizing according 
to the results of soil tests. The more severely eroded 
spots can be improved by increasing organic matter 
through the application of crop residues and barnyard or 
green manure. Capability unit ITe—1. 

Durham sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (DdC).—This soil occurs on the more strongly 


sloping parts and nearer the middle of slopes than does 
Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and it is 
shallower to bedrock. It occurs on smooth uplands in 
association with Appling soils, which are on the steeper 
slopes. 

This soil is permeable, moderate in available water- 
holding capacity, and comparatively low in capacity for 
storing plant food. It responds well to lime and fer- 
tilizer. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil remains in 
forest. If it were cleared and cultivated, tobacco would 
do well. Because of its steeper and longer slopes, this 
soll needs more exacting management than does Durham 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase. If high yields are to 
be continually obtained, this soil should be tilled on the 
contour and used in rotations that provide small grain 
and grasses. It needs to be limed and fertilized accord- 
ing to the results of soil tests. Capability unit J]Te-1. 

Durham sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (DdC2).—This soil has athinner surface soil 
than Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase, because 
most of the plow layer has been lost through erosion. In 
a few areas the subsoil is mixed with the surface soil. 

This soil is permeable and has a moderate available 
water-holding capacity. Its capacity for storing plant 
food 1s fairly low. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.— Under careful management, this 
soil is suited to corn, tobacco, and other row crops, but 
they should be planted on the contour. In some places 
terracing is needed to maintain the soil. Capability unit 
ITTe-1. 

Durham coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) ([DcB).—This soil occurs on or near the 
crests of the longer slopes on the smooth uplands. It 
has a coarser surface soil than Durham sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. The sand particles in the surface 
soil range from fine sand to a fine gravel; most. of them 
are medium and coarse sand. Normally, a few of the 
larger particles of sand occur in the subsoil and make it 
more friable. 

Included with this soil are small eroded areas. Also 
included are small areas of gently sloping Durham soil 
that have a sandy loam surface soil. In these sandy 
loam inclusions, the 16- to 28-inch surface layer is 
thicker than that. of this soil, and the subsoil is coarser 
textured (light sandy loam) and more friable. In some 
places the surface soil 1s a coarse loamy sand that has 
loose consistence. 

This soil is permeable and fairly low in its capacity to 
hold available water and to store plant food. It has a 
more droughty surface soil than Durham sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. It responds well to lime and fer- 
tilizer but. leaches more readily than the sandy loam 
because of its coarser, thicker surface soil. 

Use and management—This soil is only fairly well 
suited to corn and soybeans. It should not be used for 
small grain, pasture, or hay because of its low capacity 
to hold water and to store plant food. It needs to be 
tilled on the contour if row crops are grown. Rotations 
that provide close-growing crops should be used, and 
the soil should be lmed and fertilized according to 
soil tests. 

The sandy loam inclusions that have a thick surface 
soil need additions of organic matter because they have 
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a lower capacity to hold water and to store plant food 
than this soil. The content. of organic matter can be in- 
creased by adding manure and plowing under plant ves- 
idues and crotalaria. Capability untt ILfe-1, 

Durham coarse sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (DcC)—This soil occurs on or near the 
muddle of slopes below Durham coarse sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, which is on or near the top of slopes. The 
two soils are sinilar in profile characteristics. 

Included with this soil are some eroded areas and 
small areas of sandy loam. In the sandy loam inclusions 
the 16- to 28-inch plow layer is thicker than that of this 
soil, and the subsoil is coarser textured (light sandy clay 
loam) and more friable. 

This soil is quite permeable and fairly low in its ca 
pacity to hold available water and to store plant food. 
It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Muceh of this soil is in forest. 
If it were cleared, probably it could be used for tobacco. 
This soil needs more exacting management than does Dur- 
ham coarse sandy loam, ¢ vently sloping phase. It needs 
to have longer crop rotations and to be carefully tilled 
on the contour. Lime and fertilizer should be applied 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability mit 


II le—1. 


Efland series 


In this series are heht—brown, well-drained, medium 
acid soils that oceur mostly in the southern and eastern 
parts of the county. These soils contain various amounts 
of materials from basic rocks. They developed from the 
products of fine-grained vocks that are called Carolina 
slates, They resemble the Mecklenburg sous, which oceur 
on matic igneous rock. ‘The native vegetation was oak, 
hickory, and a few pies. 

These soils are closely associated with the Tirzah, 
Orange, and Davidson soils. The associated soils also 
eontaim basic materials. The Efland soils are browner 
than the Davidson and Tirzah soils and are more plastic 
in the subsoil. They are better drained and less yellow 
than the Orange soils and have a move strongly de- 
veloped subsoil. 

The Efland soils are fairly extensive in the slate belt, 
but their total acreage is not large. They are not very 
important to agriculture. 

Efland silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (EaB}.—This well-dramed soil normally occurs 
on the top of slopes on the hilly uplands underlain by 
voleanic slates. It is deseribed in detail in the subsection, 
Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

This soil has a dark vellowish-brown to vellowish-red, 
friable surface layer that has a weak, fine, eranular strue- 


ture. The surface soil ranges from 3 to 12 inehes in 
thiekness, ‘The subsoil is vellowish-red, ved, or brownish- 


vellow, firm clay that is plastie when wet. It has mod- 
erate to strong, medium and fine, angular blocky struc- 
ture. ‘The depth of this soil over bedrock ranges from 
2+ to 38 inches. The deeper parts of the soil “resemble 
the Davidson soils in color. 

Included with this soil are areas of very fine sandy 
loam and loam. Also inelnded are some small areas of 
Orange soils on slopes of more than 10 percent and some 
areas that are severely eroded. 
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This soil has a fairly permeable surface soil and a 
slowly permeable subsoil. It can store a medium to high 
amount of available water and plant food. It responds 
well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management-—This soil is better suited to 
pasture and hay than it is to small grain, corn, and soy- 
beans. Small areas of this soil are in forests of white, 
post, red, and black oaks, hickor y, dogwood, and small 
cedar. These areas probably could be profitably cleared 
and planted to pasture and hay crops, Because the 
slopes are gentle and erosion is not a serious hazard, 
this sol can be protected by tiling on the contour and 
using a good cropping system. It “should be limed and 
fertilized accor ding to the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit [le/s—2. 

Efland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (EaB2).—' ‘his soil differs from Efland silt 
loam, gently sloping phase, in having one-fourth to three- 
fourths of its surface soil removed by erosion. 

Included with this soil are a few small severely eroded 
areas where the subsoil has been mixed with the surface 
soil and the plow layer is now finer textured than silt 
loam. These areas are too small to be shown on the sol 
map. Some of the severely eroded inclusions have a 
silty clay loam surface soil. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to pas- 
ture and hay. If the weather is favorable, good yields of 
corn, soybeans, and small grains can be obiained. Evo- 
sion can be held to a minimum by planting row crops on 
the contour and by using good cropping systems. It 
this soil is to produce maximun yields, it should be 
limed and fertilized according to the results of soil tests. 

The severely eroded silty clay loam inclusions are less 
well suited to row crops than is this soil. ‘They have 
poorer water relations and are harder to till. Additions 
of organie matter in the form of manure, sod crops, or 
crop residues will improve the structure of these ielu- 
sions. Capability wut Ile/s—2. 

Efland silt loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (EaC).—Because this soil occurs on longer and 
steeper slopes than does Efland silt loam, gently “sloping 
phase, it has more rapid runoff than the ently sloping 
phase and is more susceptible to erosion. Ina few places 
rock crops out. 

Use and management—Mueh of this soil remains in 
fovest. It produces good stands of hardwoods that ave 
common to the area. Pasture and hay crops probably 
would do well if this soil were cleared. Close-growing 
crops should be grown more of the time on this soil than 
they are grown on the gently sloping phase. Capability 
unit TIle/s-3. 

Efland silt loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (EaC2)—This soil differs from Jifland. silt 
loam, sloping phase, in having lost. one-fourth to three- 
fourths of its surface soil through erosion. Because of 
its slopes and slowly permeable subsoil, it 1s susceptible 
to further erosion. Small sevevely eroded spots are in- 
cluded in this mappime unit. 

l’se and management.—This soil should be used and 
managed in about the same way as is Efland silt loam, 
sloping phase. Close-growing crops should be grown 
most of the time. Additions of organic matter will im- 
prove tilth, fertihty, and water relations, especially in 
the more eroded spots. Capabihty unit TTTe/s—3. 
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Efland silt loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes) (EaD)—This soil is thinner than Efland silt 
loam, sloping phase, and it has more outcrops of bedrock. 
Included are some eroded areas that are not shown on 
the map. Partly because this soil is permeable and has 
rapid runoff, it is droughty during the summer. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in forests 
of hardwoods and cedars common to the area. If it is 
cultivated, the crops should be planted in strips and long 
rotations that prov ide erass and legumes should be used. 
Capability unit [Ve—3 

Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(6 to 10 percent slopes) (EbC3).—This soil occurs in areas 
that used to be areas of Efland silt loam, sloping phase. 
Erosion has removed most of the surface soil, and, in 
many places, almost one-fourth of the surface 1 is oullied. 
Because the subsoil has been mixed with the surface soul, 
the plow layer is finer textured than that of the silt loam. 
Included are some very severely eroded areas. 

This soil contains slightly less organic matter and is 
slightly less permeable than Efland silt loam, eroded slop- 
ing phase. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

— Use and management.—This soil should be kept in 
permanent pasture or other close-growing crops much of 
the time. Before it is seeded it should be fertilized ac- 
cording to the results of soil tests. The very severely 
eroded inclusions should be planted to shortleaf pine. 
Capability unit [Ve—3. 

Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (EbD3).—This soil is 
shallower to bedrock than Efland silty clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase, and occurs on steeper parts of 
slopes. Normally, it is on the stream breaks. Because 
erosion has removed most of the original surface soil 
and tillage has mixed the subsoil with the remaining 
surface soil, the plow layer is now finer textured than 
it was before it was severely eroded. This soil has more 
stones than the severely eroded sloping phase; reck out- 


crops are common, especially near stream breaks.  In- 
cluded are some very severely eroded areas. 
The available water-holding capacity, fertility, tilth, 


permeability, and response to lime and fertilizer are about 
the same as for the severely eroded sloping phase. 

(se and management.—If this soil 1s cultivated, 

should be kept in permanent pasture or other ie. 
erowing crops almost all of the time. It needs to be 
limed and fertilized ac cording to the results of soil tests. 
The very severely eroded inclusions should be planted 
to shortleaf pine. Capability unit IVe-3. 


Enon series 


In this series are light-gray to brownish—yellow, mod- 
erately well drained, acid soils of the uplands. These 
soils occur in the northern, central, and south-central 
parts of the county. They developed from the products 
of rocks that were mostly mafic but partly felsic. The 
native vegetation was a mixed growth that consisted 
mostly of hardwoods. 

Enon soils are associated with the Lloyd, Helena, 
Mecklenburg, Iredell, and Vance soils. They are yellower 
or browner in the surface soil than are the Helena soils 
and browner in the subsoil. They are lighter colored 
in the surface soil than the Mecklenburg soils and less 
red and less plastic in the subsoil. Their subsoil is thin- 
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Figure 6.—Profile of Enon loam west of Timber Ridge Lake. 


The Enon soils 
sticky, very “plastic subsoil like that 


ner than that of the Mecklenburg soils. 
do not have a tough, 
of the Iredell soils. 

Enon soils are widely distributed in the county, but 
their total acreage is not very large. They are important 
for the production of corn, small “erain, and pasture. 

Enon loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) (EeB)—This soil occurs on or near the top of slopes 
on the hilly uplands. It is described in detail in the 
subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is heht olive-brown, friable loam that 
has a weak, medium and fine, eranular structure. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm clay with a moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure. The depth to bed- 
rock normally is about 18 inches but ranges from 14 to 
36 inches (fig. 6 

Included with this soil are small areas of sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, and very fine sandy loam. Also included 
are areas of Lloyd and Mecklenburg soils that are so 
small that they cannot be shown separately on the soil 
map. 

This soil has a moderately permeable surface soil and 
a slowly permeable subsoil. It has a moderate capacity 
to hold water that plants can use. It is easy to work and 
responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is better suited to small grain, pasture, and hay than 
it is to corn and soybeans. Although it is one of the 
more erodible soils of the county, erosion can be con- 
trolled by using rotations that keep the soil in close-grow- 
ing crops much of the time, tilling on the contour, and 
using lime and fertilizer according to the results of soil 
tests. Capability unit Ile/s—2. 

Enon loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (EeB2).—Because erosion has removed from 
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one-fourth to three-fourths of the original surface soil, 
this soil now has a thinner surface soil than Enon loam, 
gently sloping phase. Its slopes are about the same as 
those of the gently sloping phase, but tilling is more 
difficult because of the finer textured subsoil. This soil 
is similar to the gently sloping phase in permeability, 
capacity to hold available water, and response to lime 
and fertilizer. Included are some severely eroded areas 
that are finer textured than loam. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to close- 
growing and green-manure crops that are grown in 
rotations with row crops. The crops should be planted 
on the contour and limed and fertilized according to the 
results of soil tests. Capability umt I[e/s-2. 

Enon loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) 
(EeC)—This soil normally is downslope from Enon loam, 
gently sloping phase. It has more rapid runoff than 
the gently sloping soil, and is more susceptible to erosion. 
The two soils are similar, however, in capacity to hold 
available moisture, workability, and response to lime and 
fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in forest of 
shortleaf pine, white, black, post, scarlet, and chestnut 
oaks, hickory, yellow-poplar, and dogwood. It probably 
could be profitably cleared and cultivated, particularly to 
small grain. This soil needs longer rotations than those 
needed on the gently sloping phase. It should be tilled on 
tlhe contour and, in some places, terraced. Capability unit 
II fe/s—s. 

Enon loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (EeC2).—Except that one-fourth to three-fourths 
of its original surface soil has been lost through erosion, 
this soil has a profile similar to that. of Enon loam, slop- 
ing phase. It is also similar to the sloping phase in 
permeability, capacity to hold available moisture, work- 
ability, response to lime and fertilizer, and in manage- 
ment needs. Additions of organic matter wil improve 
tilth and water relations, especially in the more severely 
eroded spots. Capability unit [ITe/s—s. 

Enon loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent 
slopes) (EeD).—This soil normally occurs downslope from 
Enon loam, sloping phase, on or near stream breaks. In 
many places the soil is somewhat shallow to bedrock, and 
in some of these shallow spots it resembles Wilkes soils. 
The Wilkes soils are lithosolic and, like the Enon soils, 
were derived from mixed rocks. Except that it 1s shal- 
lower, more strongly sloping, and more droughty, tlus 
soil, in most places, is similar to Enon loam, sloping 
phase. If it is cultivated, it is very likely to erode. 
Some areas of sandy loam are included in this mapping 
unit. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil 1s in forest con- 
sisting of trees common to the area. If it 1s cultivated, 
the crops showd be planted in strips and Jong rotations 
that inchide grass and legumes should be used. Capabil- 
itv unit [Ve—3. 

Enon loam, eroded strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 
percent. slopes) {EeD2).—This soil has a thinner surface sou 
than that of Enon loam, strongly sloping phase, because 
erosion has removed from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
the original surface soil. Small areas of sandy loam 
and small areas that are severely eroded are inclnded 
with this soil. 


Use and munagement.—This soil should be seeded to 
permanent pasture or hay crops or kept in other close- 
growing crops almost all of the time. Except in ex- 
tremely dry periods, lespedeza does well. To insure get- 
ting good stands, organic matter should be added to this 
soil, especially to the more severely eroded spots, and 
the soil should be limed and fertilized according to the 
results of soil tests. Capability unit [Ve—8. 

Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (EdB)—This soil is on or near the top of 
slopes in the hilly central part of the county. It has a 
thicker surface soil than Enon loam, gently sloping phase, 
and is coarser textured. Because the surface soil 1s 
friable and low in water-holding capacity and the clayey 
subsoil is slowly permeable, this soil is highly erodible. 
Included with this mapping unit are some areas of loam. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, corn, cotton, soybeans, 
and tobacco and less well suited to pasture or hay crops. 
It is better suited to tobacco than Enon loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. In areas that consist dominantly of basic 
soils, this soil is in great demand for growing tobacco. 
Beeatse it has a sandy surface layer that is thicker than 
that of Enon loam, gently sloping phase, this soil 1s 
easier to till than the loam. Erosion can be lessened by 
tilling on the contour and using rotations that keep close- 
growing crops on the soil much of the time. The soil 
should be lmed and fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests. Capability unit [Te/s—1. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
(2 to 6 percent slopes) (EdB2).—This soil has a thinner sur- 
face soil than Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase, 
because from one-fourth to three-fourths of the original 
surface soil has been lost through erosion. It is harder 
to till than the gently sloping phase because the plow 
layer consists of a mixture of the finer textured subsoil 
and the original surface soil. Permeability, capacity to 
hold available water, and response to fertilizer and lime 
are about the same as for the gently sloping phase. In- 
cluded are some small severely eroded areas that have 
i surface soil finer than fine sandy loam. 

Use and management.—Because this soil is moderately 
eroded, close-growing crops, green manure, and legumes 
should be used in the cropping system. This soil also 
needs to be tilled on the contour and limed and fertilized 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 
Ile/s—1. 

Enon fine sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) {(EdC).—This soil normally is downslope from Enon 
fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. Because of this 
position and because of the stronger slopes, it has more 
rapid runoff than has the gently sloping phase. In some 
places it has runoff that is more rapid than that of steeper 
Enon soils that. occur on shorter slopes. It is similar to 
Enon fine sandy Joam, gently sloping phase, in permea- 
bility, capacity to hold available water, workability, and 
response to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in forest that 
sonsists of trees common to the area. It probably could 
be cleared and cultivated. Because it is more susceptible 
to erosion than Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, it requires stricter management that mmcludes 
longer crop rotations, tilling on the contour, and, in some 
places, terraces. Capability unit IT[Te/s-2. 
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Enon fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (EdC2).—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than that of Enon fine sandy loam, sloping phase, 
because from one-fourth to three-fourths of the original 
surface soil has been removed by erosion. Both sotls 
occur on slopes of the same gradient. This sot] is harder 
to till than the sloping phase because the plow layer 
extends into the finer textured subsoil. It is similar to 
the sloping phase in permeability, capacity to hold avail- 
able water, response to fertilizer, and workability. 

Use and maunagement—Although this soil 1s moder- 
ately eroded, it should be managed in about the saine way 
as non fine sandy loam, sloping phase. Additions of 
organic matter to the more severely eroded spots will 
improve their tilth and water relations. Capability unit 
Ille/s-2. 

Enon clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes) (EcC3).—In many places this soul has lost 
all of its original surface soil and part of its subsoil 
through erosion. It is shallower to bedrock and finer 
textured than Enon loam, sloping phase. The plow 
layer is more friable than the Jayer below because: some 
of the original friable surface soil has been mixed with 
the subsoil through tillage. A few shallow gullies occur, 
but. this soil is not so likely to have deep gullies as are 
the more strongly sloping Enon soils. Included with 
this soil are some gently sloping areas that occur near 
the crests of slopes. 

This soil is slowly permeable and Jow in fertility. 
Although it takes in a great deal of water, it does not 
supply the water to plants readily. Tt is difficult to work 
but responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use und management.—This soil should be planted to 
small e@rain, pasture, or hay. It needs to be carefully 
uunaged to prevent. further erosion. If row erops are 
evown, they should be in long rotations with grasses and 
legumes. Capability unit 1Ve-3. 

Enon clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent. slopes) (EcD3).—Thius soil oceurs 
nearer the bottom of slopes than Enon clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase, but the two soils have similar 
profiles. Runoff is rapid and water pereolates through 
the soil slowly. This soil, therefore, is droughty during 
the hot, dry summer months. 

Included with this soil are some small moderately steep 
areas of Enon and Mecklenbnre soils that have a clay 
loam surface soil. These inclusions normally are shal- 
lower than the rest of this mapping unit. The Mecklen- 
burg inclusions are redder than the Enon inclusions and 
were derived from rocks richer in ferromagnesian min- 
erals. 

Use and maunagement.—Vhis soil should be returned to 
forest unless pasture can be established without further 
loss through erosion. The moderately steep inclusions 
ave better suited to forest than they are to crops or pas- 
ture. Capability unit ViTe—I1. 


Georgeville series 


This series consists of reddish-brown or yellowish— 
brown, well-drained, strongly acid soils on uplands. ‘These 
soils occur in the southern and eastern parts of the county. 
They developed from the products of gray to light-gray, 
fine-grained voleanic rocks. The rocks consist of various 
slates but are dominantly rhyolites, quartz schists, and 
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impure quartzites. The native vegetation was white, red, 
and post oaks, hickory, dogwood, sourwood, sweetgum, 
blackgum, and some shortleaf pine. Some abandoned 
areas are in Virgiia and shortleaf pines. 

Georgeville soils are associated with the Herndon, 
Alamance, Tirzah, and Goldston soils. They have a 
redder, finer textured subsoil than that of the Herndon 
or Alamance soils. They are yellower in the surface soil 
than the Tirzah soils and not so red in the subsoil. Their 
profile is more strongly developed than that of the 
Goldston soils. In color, Georgeville soils are similar to 
the sandier Cecil soils, which formed from coarser 
grained gneiss, schist, and granite. 

Georgeville soils are more extensive and more impor- 
tant to the agriculture of the county than are the soils in 
any other series that were derived from volcanic slates. 

Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (GaB).—This well-drained soil normally 
occurs on the gentle slopes of the hilly upland. It is 
described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil 
Profiles. 

This soil has a yellowish-brown, friable surface layer 
that las a weak fine granular structure. The subsoil 1s 
red, firm silty clay with a strong, medium or fine, sub- 
angular structure. The depth of this soil over bedrock 
ranges from 30 to 60 inches. In places where this soil 
has been cultivated, the upper surface soil and lower 
surface soil are mixed. Included with this soil are 
eroded areas that have a reddish-yellow silty clay loam 
surface soil. 

This soil is moderately permeable, high in capacity to 
hold available water, and low in content of organic 
matter. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, corn, and pasture or hay. 
Although this soil is likely to erode 1f row crops are 
grown, erosion is not a serious problem because most of 
this soil occurs on dairy farms that produce a large 
amount of close-growing crops. Row crops should be 
grown in rotations that keep the soil in close-growing 
crops much of the time. They should be planted on the 
contour. This soil needs to be limed and fertilized ac- 
cording to the results of soil tests. Capability unit Ile—s. 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
(2 to 6 percent slopes) (GaB2).—This soil differs from 
Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping phase, in that one- 
fourth to three-fourths of its original surface soil has 
been removed by erosion. In a few sniall areas, the sub- 
soil has been mixed with the remaining surface soil 
through tillage and the present plow layer is reddish- 
yellow silty clay loam. These inclusions are too small to 
delineate on the soil map. 

This soil has about the same water relations, work- 
ability, and response to management as has the gently 
sloping phase. 

Use and management.—Because dairying is the clief 
enterprise in the parts of the county where this soil 
occurs, corn is about the only row crop grown. The 
corn should be cultivated on the contour in rotations that 
keep the soil in close-growing or green-manure crops most 
of the time. On the long slopes, stripcropping 1s com- 
monly used to supplement terracing. Lime and fertilizer 
should be applied according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit Ile—-3. 
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Georgeville silt loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (GaC).—This soil differs from Georgeville silt 
loam, gently sloping phase, in that it normally occurs 
farther downslope and on steeper, longer slopes in hilly 
uplands. It has about the same workability, water rela- 
tions, and response to management as the gently sloping 
phase. 

[se and management.—Some of this soil is still in a 
forest of virgin hardwoods that consist mainly of white, 
black, post, red, and chestnut oaks, hickory, yellow-poplar, 
shortleat pine, ‘and small redcedar. It possibly could be 
profitably cleared and planted to small grain, corn, and 
pasture or hay. Because this soil is susceptible to ero- 
sion, it requires strict management. Stripcropping can 
supplement terracing or, i some areas, replace it entirely. 
Lime and fertilizers should be used according to the 
results of soil tests. Capability unit I[Ie—2. 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (GaC2}.—This soil is thinner than George- 
ville silt loam, sloping phase, because one-fourth “to 
three-fourths of its original surface soil has been lost 
through erosion. It occurs on about the same kind of 
position as the sloping phase. Included with this soil 
are spots of redder, finer textured soil that are the result 
of the mixing of the subsoil with the surface soil through 
tillage. This soil has about the same workability, w ater 
relations, and response to Jime and fertihzer as has 
(seorgey ile silt loam, gently sloping phase. 

(se and management.—Although it is moderately 
eroded, this soil requires about the same management. as 
the sloping phase. Tulth and water relations can be im- 
proved, especially in the more eroded spots, by adding 
crop residues and planting green-manure crops. Capa- 
Inhity unit ITe-2. 

Georgeville silt loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 
15 percent slopes) (GaD).—This soil normally has a thinner 
profile than that of Georgeville silt loam, sloping phase. 
Because it has move rapid runoff, it 1s droughtier than 
the more gently sloping Georgeville sult loams. 

Use and munagement.—M ost of this soil is still in 
forest, probably its best nse. If row crops ave grown, 
they should be planted in strips alternating with. close- 
growing crops, and Jong rotations that keep the soil im 
erass or legeumes most of the time should be used. This 
soll could be cleared and seeded to permanent pasture or 
hay. UA. good seedbed should be prepared, and the soil 
ought to be limed and fertilized according to the results of 
soil tests. Capability unit 1Ve2. 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (GaD2).—This soil occurs in about 
the same positions on slopes as does Georgeville silt 
loam, strongly sloping phase. Beeause of erosion, how- 
ever, it has a thinner surface soil than the strongly 
sloping phase. Some small included areas have a redder, 
finer textured plow layer than the rest of this mapping 
unit beeause the subsoil has been mixed with the original 
surface soil through tillage. Water relations and work- 
alnlity are less favorable on this soil than on the un- 
eroded Georgeville silt. loams. 

se and “management.—This soll is probably best 
suited to permanent pasture or hay or other close-growing 
evops. A good seedbed should be prepared, and “the soil 
ought to be limed and fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests, Capability unit TVe-2 
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Georgeville silt loam, moderately steep phase (15 to 
25 percent slopes) (Ga). "This soil occurs on the steeper 
slopes of the county, normally on stream breaks near 
large streams. It is similar to Georgeville silt loam, 
strongly sloping phase, in most. profile characteristics, 
but normally it is shallower to bedrock than any other 
Georgeville soil. Escarpmeut symbols are used on the 
soil map to designate small areas steeper than the one 
dleseribed. 

Included with this soil are some eroded areas. Also 
included are small spots of moderately steep Tirzah soil 
that have a silt loam surface soil. Some of these Tirzah 
inclusions are eroded. They differ from this soil mainly 
in having a darker red subsoil. They are similar to the 
rest of this mapping unit in use and suitability. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in a forest 
of trees common to the area. Because it is steep, shal- 
low, and has many outcrops of bedrock, the soil is not 
suited to cultivation. It does, however, support fair 
stands of hardwoods and pines. Trees should be carefully 
selected and planted so that uniform stands will prevent 
erosion. Under good management, areas that are not 
very stony can be used for “permanent pasture. Cuapa- 
nhty unit VIe—1. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (GbB3).—This soil 
has been eroded gradually and has had its lower layers 
mixed with its upper layers through tillage. All of the 
original surface soil is gone, and one-four th of the subsoil. 
The present plow layer is redder and finer textured than 
that of the less severely eroded Georgeville soils. Shal- 
low gullies occur in some places. 

Because the firm clay subsoil occurs within plow 
depth, tillage 1s more difficult on this sot] than on the less 
severely er oded Georgeville soils. Tilth and water rela- 
tions are poor. This soil is droughty and susceptible to 
further erosion. 

Use and management—This soil is better suited to 
small grain, pasture, and hay than it is to row crops. 
Because it is susceptible to further erosion, it needs strict 
Management. Row crops should be alternated with close- 
growing or green-manure crops. Lime and fertilizer 
should be applied according to the results of soil tests. 
These measures Improve the structure and water relations 
of the soil. Capability unit I1[Te—2. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (GbC3).—This soil is stilar 
to Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded gently 
slopmg phase, but it occurs on steeper slopes and farther 
downslope. Included with this soil are some areas that 
are only moderately eroded. Water relations, workability, 
and response to lime and fertilizer are about. the same on 
this soil as on the severely eroded gently sloping phase. 

l’se and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
A few places have been abandoned and have reseeded 
to Virginia pine and broomsedge. Because of its long 
steep slopes and hazard of further erosion, this soil re- 
quires more careful management than the severely eroded 
gently sloping phase (fic. 7). If row crops are grown, 
this soil should be striperopped and the row crops should 
be grown in rotation with sod crops. Capability unit 
TVe-2. 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (GbD3).—This soil 
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Figure 7.—Pasture of legumes and grasses on Georgeville silty 

clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase, after the Virginia pine 

was removed. This soil has eroded because it has been cultivated 
too intensively. 


is similar to Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase, but 1t occurs on steeper slopes. It 
commonly les on stream breaks along the smaller streams. 
Because of the firm clay in the plow layer, this soil has 
poor water relations and poor workability. 

Use and management.—Under good management, fair 
crops and pasture possibly can be grown. Use strip ‘rota- 
tions and keep a minimum of three-fourths of the area 
under sod at all times. Capability unit [Ve—2. 

Georgeville silty clay os severely eroded moder- 
ately steep phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (GbE3).—In 
profile characteristics this soil is similar to Georgeville 
silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping ‘phase. 
It occurs on stream breaks near the major streams in the 
southern part of the county. It is the shallowest soil 
over bedrock in the Georgeville series. 

Included with this soil are small areas of severely 
eroded moderately steep Tirzah soil that have a silty clay 
loam surface soil. These inclusions have a darker red 
subsoil than the Georgeville soils. 

Use and mamnagement.—This soil is suited only to pas- 
ture or forest. It needs the same kind of management 


as the severely eroded strongly sloping phase. Grazing 
should be controlled, especl ‘ally during the hot, dry 


Capability unit VITe-1 


Goldston series 


In this series are grayish-brown, shallow, well-drained, 
friable soils that occur in the southern and eastern parts 
of the county. These soils developed from the products 
of Carolina slates and other fine-grained rocks. They 
occur on the steepest slopes in the slate belt, normally 
on the steep breaks near streams. The native vegetation 
consisted of various kinds of oaks, and small amounts of 
hickory, dogwood, sourwood, locust, and shortleaf pine. 

The Goldston soils are closely associated with the 
Tirzah, Georgeville, Herndon, Orange, and Alamance 
soils. These associated soils hia e parent material similar 
to that of the Goldston soils. The Goldston soils, how- 
ever, are shallower to bedrock than the associated soils. 

These soils are widely distributed, and their total 
acreage 1s fairly large, but they are not important. to the 
agriculture of the county. 


sunumer. 


Goldston slaty silt loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (GcC).—This well-drained soil occurs on gentle 
slopes in the hilly parts of the county in close associ jation 
with Alamance, Orange, and Herndon soils. It has 
medium to rapid external and internal drainage. 

This soil has a grayish-brown, friable surface layer 
that has a weak, medium, granular structure. Volcanic 
slate outcrops In many places, especially on the steeper 
stream breaks, and slate rock of various sizes occurs in 
the profile. In many places, there is no subsoil. If a 
subsoil has formed, it consists of a few inches of brownish 
silty clay loam or silty clay. In places the subsoil is 
mixed with the parent material and is more like a BC 
horizon than a B horizon. Ineluded with this mapping 
unit are small areas that are gently sloping, eroded 
gently sloping, and eroded sloping. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in fair 
to poor stands of white, black, jack, and post oaks, dog- 
wood, yellow-poplar, and hickory. It is well suited to 
pasture, hay, and small grain. Because this soil has a 
low available water- holding capacity, grazing should be 
controlled during summer. To assure that high yields 
are obtained, a ood seedbed should be prepared and the 
soil should be limed and fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests. Capability unit [Ve—3. 

Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly sloping phase (10 
to 15 percent slopes) (GcD).—This soil is similar to Gold- 
ston slaty silt loam, sloping phase, in profile character- 
istics. It differs from the sloping phase, however, in 
being steeper and in occurring farther downslope on 
stream breaks in the hilly uplands. Rocks crop out im 
more places on this soil than they do on Goldston soils 
with gentler slopes. Some areas of this mapping unit 
ave eroded. This soil is described in detail in the sub- 
section, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

Use ‘and management.—This soll is best suited to for- 
est. Most of it is under poor stands of hardwoods. If it 
is cleared, the soil should be kept in sod crops nearly all 
of the time. Capability unit 1Ve—3. 

Goldston slaty silt loam, moderately steep phase (1d 

o 25 percent slopes) (GcE)—This soil normally occurs on 
the steeper stream breaks on the hilly uplands of the 
slate belt. It is similar to Goldston slaty silt loam, 
strongly sloping phase, except that it has more and larger 
outcrops of stones and rock. Some areas of this mapping 
unit are eroded. Most of the acreage is in forest which 
should not be disturbed exce pt for cutting the trees that 
are suitable for harvesting. Capability unit VITe-1. 


Helena series 


In this series are gray to grayish—brown, somewhat 
poorly or moderately well drained, s strongly acid soils on 
the smooth uplands of the Piedmont Plateau. These soils 
are chiefly in the southwestern, northeastern, and north- 
central parts of the county. They developed from aplitic 
eranite that was cut by dikes rich in iron and magnesium. 
The native vegetation consisted of various 0: aks, and 
small amounts of hickory, sweetgum, poplar, cedar, dog- 
wood, sourwood, and shortleaf pine. 

Helena soils are associated with the Enon, Durham, 
Appling, Colfax, Ivedell, and Wilkes soils. They are 
more plastic and more sandy, especially in the surface 
soils, than the Enon soils and are less uniform and more 
poorly drained. They are more plastic and less well 
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drained than the Durham or Appling soils. Helena 
soils are less uniform than the Colfax soils and more 
plastic in the upper subsoil. They have a less massive 
subsoil than the Iredell soils. They generally occur on 
smoother slopes than cdo the Wilkes soils. 

These soils occur in large areas that are important 
agriculturally, especially for growing flue-cured tobacco. 

Helena coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (HbB)—This somewhat poorly or mod- 
erately well drained, acid soil occurs on the smooth up- 
lands or near the top of slopes. Jt is described in detail 
in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

In wooded areas, the surface soil 1s dark grayish-brown, 
nearly loose coarse sandy loam that has a weak, medium, 
crumb structure. Cultivated areas have a much lighter 
surface soil. The subsoil is mottled brownish-yellow and 
eray, firm coarse sancy clay that is plastic when wet. 
It has a moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky 
structure. The depth of this soil over bedrock varies. 
The gray mottles in the subsoil are probably caused by 
the parent material rather than by poor drainage. This 
soil is closely associated with the Vance soils. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Iredell, Enon, 
Wilkes, Durham, and Appling soils. Also included are 
a few areas of Helena soil that have a sandy loam sur- 
face soil. AII these areas are too small to be shown 
separately on the soil map. 

This soil has a friable, very permeable surface soil 
that has a low capacity to hold available water. It re- 
sponds well to hme and fertilizer. 

Use and management—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is better suited to tobacco, corn, lespedeza, and soy- 
beans than it is to small grain, pasture, and hay. Ero- 
sion can be lessened by cultivating on the contour and 
growing crops in rotations that keep the soil in close- 
growing crops part of the time. Lime and fertilizer 
should be apphed according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit [Te/s—1. 

Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (HB?) —This soil has a thin- 
ner surface soil than Helena coarse sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase, because from one-fourth to three- “fourths 
of the original surface soil has been lost through erosion. 
It is associated with the Will xes, Vance, and Appling souls. 
Sinall severely eroded areas are included with this map- 
ping unit. 

This soil has about the same permeability, available 
water-holding capacity, and response to lime and fer- 
tilizer as the gently sloping phase. It is harder to till, 
however, because the clayey subsoil 1s within plow depth. 
The severely eroded inclusions are wet late in spring and 
are harder to till than the rest of this mapping unit. 

Use and management.—This eroded soil should be cul- 
tivated on the contour. If this soil is used for row crops, 
close-growing crops should be planted more of the time 
than on the gently sloping phase. Because the severely 
eroded spots are wet late in spring, tilling may be de- 
layed on them. Capability unit Ile/s-1. 

Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (HbC).—This soil is similar to Helena coarse 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, in most profile char- 
acteristics, but it is more strongly sloping than the gently 
sloping phase and normally occurs farther downslope. 
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In some of the steeper areas, this soil is shallower than the 
gently sloping phase. 

Included with this soil are some small strongly sloping 
areas. These inclusions are more susceptible to erosion 
than the rest of this mapping unit. 

This soil has about the same permeability, available 
water-holding capacity, and response to lime and fer- 
tilizer as have the other Ilelena coarse sandy loams in 
the county. 

Use and munagem Most of this soil is in a forest 
that consists of white, post, black, chestnut, and southern 
red oaks, hickory, yellow- poplar, sweetgum, shortleaf and 
lobolly pines, and dogwood. Some of the areas in forest 
probably could be pr ofitably cleared and cultivated, espe- 
cially for tobacco, but these areas would have to be care- 
fully managed. 

Because of the risk of erosion, this soil needs more 

careful management than the gently sloping phase. It 
should be tilled on the contour, and, in some places, ter- 
raced. Close-growing crops should be kept on the soil 
longer than on the cently sloping phase. The soil needs 
to be limed and fertilized according to the results of soil 
tests. If the strongly sloping inclusions are cultivated, 
they should be planted to only close-growing crops. 
Capability unit I[Te/s—2. 

Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (HbC2).—This soil has a thinner sur- 
face soil than Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase, 
because runoff has washed away one- fourth to three- 
fourths of the surface layer. Because the clayey subsoil 
is within plow depth, this soil is harder to till than the 
sloping phase. It has about the same permeability, ca- 
pacity to hold available water, workability, and response 
to lime and fertilizer as have the other Helena coarse 

sandy loams. Included in this mapping unit are some 
small, eroded, strongly sloping areas. 

Use and management.—Although this soil is moder- 
ately eroded, 1t needs about the same management as does 
the sloping ‘phase. If organic matter is “added to the 
severely eroded spots, tilth, fertility, and water relations 
will be improved. Capability unit ITTe/s—2. 

Helena sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (HcB).—This soil is similar to Helena coarse 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, but contains a smaller 
percentage of coarse sand and fine gravel, particularly in 
the surface soil. It has a oreater capacity to hold 
available water than the coarse sandy loam and, there- 
fore, can supply plants with more moisture during the 
hot, ‘dry summer. 

Inchided with this soil are small areas of very fine 
sandy loam. ‘These inclusions occur in transitional areas 
where this soil grades into soil formed from volcanic slate. 

This soil has a permeable surface layer and a slowly 
permeable subsoil. The available water-holding capacity 
is low in the surface soil and high in the subsoil. The 
content of organic matter is low. Workability and re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer are eood. Reaction is 
medium acid to strongly acid. This is one of the most 
erodible soils in the county. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is better suited to tobacco, corn, and soybeans than 1t 
is to small grain and pasture or hay. It needs to be 
tilled on the contour, and crops should be grown in 
rotations that keep the soil in close- erowing crops much 
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Lime and fertilizer should be applied ac- 


of the time. 
Capability unit 


cording to the results of soil tests. 
Ile/s—1. 

Helena sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (HcB2)—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than that of Helena sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, because erosion has removed one-fourth to three- 
fourths of the original surface soil. The two soils have 
about the same permeability, available water—holding 
capacity, and response to lime and fertilizer. 

Included with this soil are small severely eroded areas 
that have a clay loam surface soil. These inclusions are 
too small to be shown separately on the soil map. tro- 
sion has removed all of thei original surface soil and 
about one-fourth of the subsoil. In some places shallow 
gullies occur. 

Use and management.—Because this soil is susceptible 
to further erosion, it should be planted on the contour. 
Row crops should be grown in rotations that keep the 
soil in close-growing or green-manure crops more of the 
time than they are grown on the gently sloping phase. 
Lime and fertilizer should be added according to the 
results of soil tests. Additions of organic matter will 
improve the structure of the soil, particularly in the 
severely eroded spots, and, therefore, 1mprove tilth and 
water relations. Capability unit [e/s—l. 

Helena sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (HcC).—Because this soil occurs on stronger slopes 
than Helena sandy loam, gently sloping phase, and 
generally farther downslope, 1t has more rapid runoff 
than the gently sloping phase. It is, therefore, more 
susceptible to erosion. In most places it has a thinner 
subsoil than the gently sloping phase. ‘This soil has about 
the same water relations, workability, and response to 
lime and fertilizer as the other Helena sandy loams. 
Included in this mapping unit are some small strongly 
sloping areas. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil 1s in a forest 
consisting of trees that are common in the area. Some of 
these areas in forest probably could be profitably cleared 
and cultivated, especially for tobacco, but the soil would 
have to be carefully managed. This soil should be culti- 
yated on the contour and used in rotations that keep the 
soil in close-growing crops more of the time than Helena 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, is kept in these crops. 
Some places need to be terraced. Jime and fertilizer 
should be added according to the results of soil tests. 
Capability unit I[e/—2. 

Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent. slopes) (HcC2)—This soil has a thinner surface 
soil than that of Helena sandy loam, sloping phase, and 
its subsoil has been mixed with the original surface layer 
through tillage. The plow layer is yellowish brown in- 
stead of gray. It is finer textured than the plow layer 
of the sloping phase and, therefore, is harder to till. This 
soil has about the same permeability, available water- 
holding capacity, and response to lime and fertilizer as 
have the other Helena sandy loams. Included with this 
soil are some small areas that are severely eroded and 
some that are strongly sloping. 

Use and management.—Although this soil is moderately 
eroded, it needs about the same management as the slop- 
ing phase. Additions of organic matter will improve 


tilth and water relations, especially in the more severely 
eroded inclusions. Capability unit Ile/s—2. 

Helena clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (HaC3).—In many places this soil has 
lost all of its original surface soil and part of its subsoil 
through erosion. In a few places, there are shallow 
eullies. This soil is shallower to bedrock and finer tex- 
tured than are Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase, 
and Helena sandy loam, sloping phase. The plow layer 
is more friable than the layer below because some of the 
friable original surface soil has been mixed with the 
subsoil through tillage. This soil is more droughty and 
harder to till than the other Helena soils. It is suscep- 
tible to further erosion. Included in this mapping unit 
are some strongly sloping areas. 

Use and management—This soil is better suited to 
small grain and pasture or hay than it 1s to row crops. 
It needs additions of organic matter, which can_be 
supplied by turning under crop residues and crowing 
ereen-manure crops. Capability unit [Ve-s. 


Herndon series 


This series consists of light brownish-gray, very acid, 
well-drained soils on uplands. These soils occur in the 
southern and eastern parts of the county in the volcanic 
slate region. They developed from the products of 
rhyolitic and other voleanic slates and from quartzite 
schist. They are less sandy than the Appling souls, 
which occur on granite, gneiss, and coarse-grained schist, 
but they are similar to the Appling soils in color. The 
native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and shortleaf 
pine. The hardwoods were mainly hickory, sweetgumn, 
sourwood, and dogwood. 

The Herndon soils occur in close association with the 
Georgeville and Alamance soils and, in color, are inter- 
mediate between them. Herndon soils are not so exten- 
sive as the Georgeville soils and are not so important 
to the agriculture of the county. 

Herndon silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (HdB)—This soil occurs near the top of the 
more gentle slopes en the hilly uplands. It_is described 
in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

In wooded areas, the surface soil is a dark-brown, fr1- 
able silt loam that has a weak, fine, granular structure. 
Cultivated areas have a much lighter colored surface soil. 
The subsoil is mottled yellowish-red and brownish-yellow, 
firm silty clay or clay with a moderate to strong, medium, 
subangular blocky structure. This soil is well drained; 
it has medium external and internal drainage. In cul- 
tivated areas the upper and lower parts of the surface 
soil have been mixed and have lost their identity. The 
subsoil ranges from almost pure red to yellowish red or 
yellowish brown. It is almost red near the Georgeville 
soils and yellowish red or yellowish brown near the Ala- 
mance soils. Small areas of very fine sandy loam are 
included with this mapping unit. 

This soil is associated with the Alamance, Georgeville, 
and Tirzah soils and, in places, occurs on the same slope 
with those soils. 

This soil is moderately permeable and has a medium 
capacity to hold available water. It contains a small 
amount of organic matter. Workability and response 
to lime and fertilizer are good. This soil is moderately 
susceptible to erosion. Because much of it is used for 
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dairy farms where large amounts of close-growing crops 
are grown, the hazard of erosion Is not so serious as It 1s 
on gently sloping soils where more row crops are grown. 

(’se and management.—Most. of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, pasture or hay, and corn. 

tow crops shonld be planted on the contonr and grown In 
rotations that keep the soil in close-growing crops much 
of the time. This soil needs to be limed and fertilized 
according to the results of soil tests. Capabihty unit 
Ile—5. 

Herndon silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (HdB2)—This soil has a thinner sur- 
face soil than Herndon silt loam, gently sloping phase, 
because from one-fourth to three-fourths of its original 
surface soil has been lost throngh erosion. It 1s similar 
to the gently sloping phase in most profile characteristics, 
and the two soils occur in similar positions. 

Included with this soil are a few areas where the sub- 
soil has been mixed with the original surface soul through 
tillage and the plow layer is now yellowish-red silty clay 
loam instead of yellowish-brown silt loam. Also included 
are arens of very fine sandy loam and severely eroded 
gently sloping areas of silty clay loam. These inchi- 
sions are not shown separately on the soil map. 

This soil is similar to Herndon silt loam, gently slop- 
ing phase, in water relations, workability, and response 
to Management. 

(’xe and management.—RBecause this soil 1s moderately 
susceptible to erosion, crops should be planted on the con- 
tour in rotations that keep the soil in close-growing and 
ereen-manure crops much of the time. Jame and fer- 
tilizer should be applied according to the results of soil 
tests. Capability unit Tle-5. 

Herndon silt loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (HdC).—This soil is similar to Herndon silt loam, 
cently sloping phase, in most. profile characteristics. It 
occurs on the smooth uplands on steeper slopes and 
farther downslope than the gently sloping phase and 
has, therefore, more rapid runoff and a greater hazard 
of erosion. It is similar to the gently sloping phase m 
workability, water relations, content of organic matter, 
and response to fertilizer. ‘Included with this soil are 
small areas of fine sandy loam that are not shown sep- 
arately on the soil map. 

Mse and management—Much of this sor is ma forest 
that. consists of black, post, and red oaks, hickory, vellow- 
poplar, shortleaf pine, and small cedar. The forested 
area probably eould be profitably cleared and planted to 
small grain, pasture or hay, and covn. 

Thus soi needs stricter management than the gently 
sloping phase. It should be planted on the contour. On 
the steeper slopes it should also be striperopped and, in 
some places, terraced and stripcropped. Lime and fer- 
tilizer should be apphed according to the results of soil 
tests. Capability unit I1Te-2. 

Herndon silt loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (HdC2)—This soil has a thinner surface 
layer than Herndon silt loam, sloping phase, but 1s sim- 
ilar to the sloping phase in most other profile character- 
istics. The two soils occur in the same kind of positions 
on slopes and are sinilar im water relations, workability, 
content of organic matter, and response to lime and 
fertilizer. Included with this soil are small areas that 
have had the subsoil mixed with the original surface soil 
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throngh tillage. The plow layer of these areas is finer 
textured than a silt loam. Also included are small spots 
of very fine sandy loam. | 

Use and management.—Although it is moderately 
eroded, this soil needs abont the same management as 
the sloping phase. The tilth and water relationships, 
especially on the more severely eroded spots, can be im- 
proved by plowing under crop residues and using green- 
manure crops m the cropping system. Capability unit 
TIle—2. 

Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 
percent slopes) {HdD) —This soil is similar to Herndon 
silt loam, sloping pliase, in most profile characteristics, 
but it occurs on steeper slopes on the hilly uplands. 
Normally, it is shallower over bedrock and thinner in the 
subsoil than the less strongly sloping Herndon silt loams ; 
consequently, 1t Is more droughty. Small areas of very 
fine sandy loam are included with this soil because they 
are too small to map a Ba y. 

(ise and manageme : of this soil is in native 
forest. that consists of cood stands of the hardwoods and 
pines common to the area. Except in those areas that 
can be profitably cleared and used for pasture or hay, 
this soil is best suited to forest. If it is cultivated, crops 
should be grown in strips in a long rotation that keeps 
the field in grass or legumes nearly ‘all the time. If pas- 
ture plants are seeded, Management. should provide the 
preparation of a good seedbed and hming and fertilizing 
according to the results of soil tests. C apability mit 
LVe-2. 

Herndon silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (HdD2).—This soil has a thimner 
surface soil than Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping 
phase, but it 1s similar to the strongly sloping phase in 
most other profile characteristics. It 1s in about the 
same kind of positions on slopes. Included with this 
soll are some small severely eroded areas and some small 
areas of very fine sandy loam. Water relations and 
workability are not so good on this soil as they are on 
the uneroded strongly sloping phase. This soil probably 
should be seeded to permanent pasture, hay, or other close- 
erowing crop. Capability unt LVe—2. 

Herndon silt loam, moderately steep phase (15 to 25 
percent slopes) (HdE} —This soil is m the slate section of 
the county on the steeper slopes along major streams. 
It 1s shallower over bedrock and move susceptible to ero- 
sion than any of the other Herndon silt loams. Slate 
erops out mm many places. This soil is, however, stmilar 
to Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping phase, in most 
profile characteristics. 

Inchided in this mapping unit are small areas on 
stream breaks that have slopes steeper than 25 percent. 
Also inclnded are small areas of very fine sandy loam 
and small areas of severely eroded silty clay Joam.  One- 
fourth of the subsoil of the severely eroded tmelusions 
has been removed through erosion, and, in some places, 
there are shallow oullies. 

Use and munagement.—Most of this soil is in a forest 
that consists of the hardwoods and pines common to the 
area. Trees should be harvested with care so that stands 
are kept uniform and erosion is prevented. Under care- 
ful management, permanent pasture can be grown on the 
less stony areas. This soil is not suited to tilled er Ops, 
because of its steep slopes, shallowness, many slate ont- 
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crops, and susceptibility to erosion. Capability unit 
Vie-1. 

Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (HeC3).—Areas of this soil 
have had all of the surface soil and one-fourth of the 
subsoil gradually washed away. During this process, the 
subsoil has been mixed with the surface layer; now the 
plow layer is finer textured and more yellowish red than 
it was before the erosion and mixing. Because the firm 
clay subsoil is within plow depth, tillage is difficult and 
water relations are poor. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
A few abandoned areas have reseeded naturally to 
Virginia pine. Because it occurs on steep slopes and 1s 
eroded and gullied, this soil should be planted to close- 
erowing crops nearly all of the time. If row crops are 
erown, they should be in strips. Capability unit [Ve—2. 

Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (HeD3).—This soil 
is similar to Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase, in profile characteristics, but it occurs on 
steeper slopes. Water relations and workability are poor 
because of the firm clay subsoil within the plow layer. 

Use and management.—Because of its steep slopes, 
severe erosion, and slight gullying, this soil requires very 
careful management when it is used for crops. Small 
erain and lespedeza are fairly well suited. Grass-based 
rotations with row crops planted in narrow strips furnish 
adequate protection against erosion. Forest and_per- 
manent pasture are well suited. Capability unit [Ve—2. 


Iredell series 


In this series are brownish-gray or very dark brown, 
moderately well drained, medium acid soils of the Pied- 
mont Plateau. These soils occur wherever the geologic 
formation contains basic dikes; the largest areas are in 
the north-central and west-central parts of the county. 
These soils occur on diabase, gabbro, hornblende schist, 
diorite, and other dark-colored, ferromagnesian rock. 

Iredell soils are associated with the Mecklenburg and 
Davidson soils. They are lighter colored than these soils 
and have a finer, more plastic subsoil. At one time, areas 
of Iredell soils were called Beeswax Land, a name 
describing the dense, impervious, clay subsoil. Because 
of this slowly permeable subsoil, the Iredell soils are 
among the most erodible in the county. 

These soils have a fairly large total acreage. Even 
though the heavy clay subsoil limits the growth of plants, 
these soils are important to agriculture. 

Iredell loam, level phase (0 to 2 percent slopes) (laA).— 
This moderately well drained soil normally occurs in 
flat areas on top of the broad, smooth uplands. During 
wet periods, water stands on its surface in many places. 
It is described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of 
Soil Profiles. 

This soil has a very dark brown, friable surface layer 
that has a moderate, fine, crumb structure. The subsoil 
is mottled light olive-brown or light grayish-brown, very 
firm clay that is plastic when wet. It has a moderate, 
coarse, angular blocky structure (fig. 8). The depth of 
this soil over bedrock ranges from 36 to 42 inches. The 
surface soil varies from 6 to 14 inches in thickness. In- 
cluded with this soil are areas of very fine sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, and sandy loam. 
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Figure 8.—Profile of Iredell loam showing the results of swelling 
and shrinking in the plastic subsoil. 


The surface layer of this soil is fairly permeable and 
has a moderate capacity for holding available moisture. 
The subsoil is very slowly permeable and has a high ca- 
pacity for holding moisture, but it does not release the 
moisture to plants readily. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated, 
and yields are high in places that are not too wet. ‘The 
soil is well suited to small grain and pasture or hay and 
fairly well suited to corn and cotton. Because the slopes 
are gentle, the erosion hazard is slight. The choice of 
crops, however, 1s limited by the fine-textured, plastic 
subsoil. Forested areas of this soil have fair stands of 
white, black, post, and chestnut oaks, and dogwood. The 
understory is redcedar. Rotations should include close- 
erowing crops, and the soil should be limed and fertilized 
as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit II[Te/s—1. 

Iredell loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) (laB)—This soil is similar to Iredell loam, level 
phase, in profile characteristics, but it occurs near the 
top of slopes on the smooth uplands. It is underlain by 
mafie rocks. 

The surface layer of this soil is fairly permeable and 
has a moderate available water-holding capacity. The 
plastic clay subsoil is very slowly permeable and has a 
high capacity for holding moisture, but it does not give 
up water to plants readily. Partly because of this sub- 
soil, this soil is susceptible to erosion. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to pasture, hay, and small grain and less 
well suited to corn. Because slopes are gentle, erosion 
can be controlled by management that includes tilling on 
the contour, using rotations that provide close-growing 
crops, and liming and fertilizing according to the results 
of soil tests. Capability unit I1le/s—1. 

Iredell loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (laB2)—This soil has a thinner surface soil 
than that of Iredell loam, gently sloping phase. It oc- 
curs in about the same kind of positions as the gently 
sloping phase and has about the same permeability, avail- 
able water-holding capacity, workability, and response 
to lime and fertilizer. Small included areas have a 
finer textured plow layer than the rest of the mapping 
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unit because the subsoil has been mixed with the original 
surface layer through tillage. 

Use and management.—Because this soil is moderately 
eroded and 1s very susceptible to further erosion, it needs 
careful management. It should be tilled on the contour. 
tow crops need to be alternated with close-growing and 
green-manure crops. Lime and fertilizer should be ap- 
pled as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit I[Te/s-1. 

Iredell loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (laC2).—Tlus soil is similar to Iredell loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase, in most profile characteristics, but 
it occurs on steeper slopes. It has about the same water 
relations and response to lime and fertilizer as have the 
other Iredell loams in the county. In some areas the 
subsoil has been mixed with the original surface layer 
and the plow layer 1s now finer textured than the rest 
of the mapping unit. Included with this soil are some 
areas that are not eroded. 

Use and management.—Management of this soil should 
provide tilling on the contour and rotations that keep the 
soil in close-growing crops much of the time. Lime and 
fertilizer should be apphed according to the results of 
soul tests. Capability unit [Ve—3. 

Iredell very stony loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 
6 percent slopes) (IcB) —'This soil oceurs on or near the top 
of slopes on the smooth uplands. In profile character- 
istics, water relations, and response to lime and fertilizer, 
it is similar to Iredell loam, gently sloping phase. The 
surface layer and upper subsoil, however, contain enough 
stones to interfere with cultivation. In some places rock 
crops out. Ineluded with this mapping unit are small 
eroded aveas that are gently sloping and sloping, and 
small uneroded areas that are sloping. 

Use and management——Much of this soil is in native 
forest, partly because stoniness makes the use of farm 
machinery difficult. The slowly permeable, very plastic 
clay upper subsoil also impedes cultivation. If ade- 
quately med and fertilized, this soil is fairly well suited 
to pasture, hay, lespedeza, small grain, milo, and corn. 
The soul needs careful management to protect it against 
erosion. Row crops should ‘De erowl M1 rotations that 
keep small grain or grasses on the soil at least half of the 
time. It should be tilled on the contour and striperopped 
on. the steeper slopes. Lime and fertilizer should be ap- 
pled according to the results of soil tests. Capability 
unit [[Te/s—1. 

Iredell sandy loam, level phase (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(IbA).—This moderately well drained soil oceurs in smooth 
areas on the crests of broad flat uplands. During wet 
perlods, water stauds on or near the surface in many 
places. This soil has a surface soil that is coarser tex- 
tured and as much as 4 inches thicker than the surface 
soul of Iredell loam, level phase. 

This soil has a dark-brown sandy loam, friable sur- 
face layer that has a moderate, fine, crumb structure. 
The subsoil is mottled light olive-brown and light gray- 
ish-brown, very firm clay that is plastic when wet. It 
has a moder ate, coarse, angular blocky structure. The 
depth of this soil over bedrock ranges from 24 to 36 
inches. 

The surface layer of this soil is fairly permeable and 
has a moderate capacity for holding available moisture. 
The subsoil is very slowly permeable and has a high 
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capacity for holding moisture, but does not release the 
moisture to plants readily. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
The soil is fairly well suited to small grain and pasture 
or hay. It is not well suited to corn, cotton, and tobacco. 
Because the slopes are very gentle, the erosion hazard 
is slight. The choice of crops is limited by the fine tex- 
tured, plastic subsoil. Crop sequences should include 
close-growing crops, and the soil should be limed and 
fertilized according to soil tests. Capability unit IIIe/s—1. 

Iredell sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (IbB).—T his soil has a sandier and normally a 
thicker surface soil than that of Iredell loam, gently 
sloping phase. It occurs in broad areas near the top of 
slopes 11 positions that are similar to those of Iredell 
loam, gently sloping phase. Because the surface soil 
is friable and sandy and the subsoil is slowly permeable 
clay, this soil is very susceptible to erosion. Included 
in the mapping unit are areas of fine sandy loam and 
areas of very fine sandy loam. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is better suited to small grain and pasture or hay than 
it is to corn and tobacco. It is used in some parts of 
the county to grow tobacco. Because of its very slowly 
permeable plastic subsoil, it 1s not so well suited to 
tobacco as Ienon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase. 
Erosion is fairly easy to control on this soil. Row crops 
should be grown in rotations that keep the soil in close- 
growing crops much of the time; they should be planted 
on the contour. This soil needs to’ be limed and fer- 
tilized as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit IIIe/s—1. 

Iredell sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 

to 6 perceut slopes) (IbB2)—This soil occurs in about the 
same positions on slopes as Iredell sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase. Because of erosion, however, its "surface 
soul is thinner than that of the gently sloping phase. 
Some small included areas have a finer textured plow 
layer than the rest of this mapping unit because the 
subsoil has been mixed with the original surface soil 
through tillage. Water relations, permeability, work- 
ability, and response to lime and fertilizer are about the 
same for this soil as they are for the other Iredell sandy 
loams in the county. 

Use and management.—This soil needs to be cultivated 
on the contour. Row crops should be grown in rotations 
that keep the soil in close-growing or green-manure crops 
most of the time. Lime and fertilizer should be applied 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 
TITe/s-1. 

Iredell sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (IbC2).—This soil is similar to Iredell 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, In most profile char- 
acteristics, but it is more strongly sloping and has a 
thinner surface soil. It occurs on longer slopes than the 
gently sloping phase and generally farther downslope. 
The two soils are similar in water relations and response 
to lime and fertilizer. Included with this soil are some 
areas that are not eroded. 

Use and management—Some of this soil is still in 
virgin forest that consists of hardwoods common to the 
area. Probably it can be cleared and used profitably for 
permanent pasture or hay crops. Because this soil is 
more susceptible to further erosion than the gently slop- 
ing phase, close-growing crops should be grown on it 
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more of the time than they are grown on the gently slop- 
ing phase. Capability unit 1Ve—3. 


Lloyd series 


In this series are dark reddish-brown to dark grayish- 
brown, well-drained, medium acid soils. These soils occur 
in the northern and central parts of the county ou the 
rolling uplands. They developed from the products of 
mixed felsic and mafic igneous and metamorphic roclss, 
dominantly greenstone schist. The native vegetation 
consisted of various oaks, hickory, dogwood, sourwood, 
and loblolly and shortleaf pines. Some areas that weve 
formerly cultivated ave now in Virgima, loblolly, and 
shortleaf pines. 

Lloyd soils are associated with Cecil, Davidson, and 
Mecklenburg soils. They have characteristics intermed1- 
ate between those of the lighter red Cecil soils and the 
darker red Davidson soils. They have a browner surface 
layer and a darker red subsoil than have the Cecil soils, 
which were derived from gneiss. They are sandier in 
the surface soil than the Davidson soils and lighter red 
in the subsoil. They do not have a claypan subsoil like 
that of the Mecklenburg soils. 

The Lloyd soils are widely distributed and have a large 
total acreage. They are important to the agriculture of 
the county, especially for growing small grain, pasture, 
and hay. 

Lloyd loam, level phase (0 to 2 percent slopes) (LbA).— 
This well-drained soil occurs on broad smooth uplands, 
normally between stream breaks. It is described in detail 
in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is dark reddish-brown, friable loam 
that has a moderate, niedium, granular structure. The 
subsoil is red to dark-red, firm clay with a strong, fine, 
subangular blocky structure. Near the Cecil soils the 
subsoil is red; near the Davidson soils it is dark red. 
This soil has medium external and internal drainage. 
Its depth over bedrock ranges from 5 to 8 feet. On 
steep stream breaks, this soil may be more shallow and 
stony than it. is elsewhere and rock may crop out. In 
some forested areas a distinct lower surface layer is evi- 
dent, but in cultivated areas this layer has been mixed 
with the upper surface layer and has lost its identity. 
The reaction is medium acid to slightly acid. Included 
with this mapping unit are small spots that have a sandy 
loam or a fine sandy loam surface soil. 

This soi] has a fairly permeable surface layer and a 
moderately permeable subsoil. It has a medium capacity 
to hold available water and to store plant food. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, pasture or hay, corn, and 
soybeans. Erosion is no problem, and the soil is easy 
to till. Onlv ordinary management is needed. Good 
cropping systems should be used, and lime and fertilizer 
should be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capabulity 
unit, I-2. 

Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) (LbB).—This soil normally occurs on the broad, 
smooth uplands between stream breaks or in the hilly 
section of the county on or near the top of slopes. It. is 
underlain by felsic and mafic igneous rocks. This soil 
is similar to Lloyd loam, nearly level phase, in profile 
characteristics, but it is more strongly sloping and more 
susceptible to erosion. It is moderately permeable and 
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has medium available moisture-holding capacity. It 
contains a2 medium amount of organic matter and re- 
sponds well to lime and fertilizer. : 

Use and management—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is better stuted to small grain and pasture or hay than 
it 1s to corn and soybeans. Although susceptible to 
further erosion, this soil can be maintained by planting 
row crops on the contour in rotations with close-growing 
crops, and by hming and fertilizing as indicated by soul 
tests. Capability unit Ile. 

Lloyd loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (lbB2)—This soil is similar to Lloyd loam, 
gently sloping phase, but, because of erosion, it has a 
thinner surface soil. It occurs in the same kind of posi- 
tions as the gently sloping phase and has about the same 
permeability and available water-holding capacity. It 
responds well to lime and fertilizer. Included with this 
mapping unit are small severely eroded spots that have a 
clay loam plow layer. These inclusions have had the 
subsoil mixed with the original surface layer through 
tillage. 

Use and management.—Because this soil is susceptible 
to further erosion, crops should be planted on the con- 
tour. Close-erowing and green-manure crops should be 
grown more of the time than row crops. Additions of 
organic matter will improve the structure of the soil, 
especially in the severely eroded spots, and thereby im- 
prove tilth and water relations. Lime and fertilizer 
should be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capability 
unt Ile. 

Lloyd loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) 
(LbC).—This soil occurs on steeper slopes than Lloyd loam, 
gently sloping phase, and farther downslope. It has, 
therefore, more rapid runoff and 1s more susceptible to 
erosion. It is similar to the gently sloping phase in most 
profile characteristics, and in permeability, available 
water-holding capacity, and response to lime and fer- 
tilizer. This soil is associated with the Cecil soils on 
smooth uplands. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in a forest 
of shortleaf pine, white, post, black, southern red, and 
chestuut oaks, yellow-poplar, and hickory. The under- 
story is eastern redcedar. It is probable that this soil 
could be cleared and profitably cultivated. Since it is 
more erodible than the gently sloping phase, this soil 
needs more careful management. Itow crops should be 
planted in rotations that keep this soil in close-growing 
crops much of the time. It should be tilled on the 
contour, terraced, and, in some places, stripcropped. 
Capability unit [[[e-3. 

Lloyd loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) {LbC2).—This soil has a thimner surface soil than 
that of Lloyd loam, sloping phase, but it 1s similar to 
the sloping phase in most other profile characteristics. 
It occupies the same kind of position on slopes and is 
similar in water relations and in response to lime and 
fertilizer. Included with this soil are small severely 
eroded spots that have had their subsoil mixed with the 
surface soil. The surface soil of these inclusions is finer 
textured than the corresponding layer in this soil. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to small 
grain and pasture or hay. Row crops should be grown 
in rotations that keep this soil in close-growing crops 
much of the time. Terracing and stripcropping are 
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needed. Lime and fertilizer should be appled according 
to the results of soil tests. Additions of organic matter, 
crop residues, barnyard or green manure, will improve 
the structure of this soil, especially in the more eroded 
areas. Capability unit TITe—3. 

Lloyd loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent 
slopes) (LbD)—Tlus soil generally occurs on the steeper 
parts of slopes, which are the parts near the middle of 
the slopes. It also occurs near the steep stream breaks. 
It is simular to Lloyd loam, sloping phase, in most profile 
chavacteristics, but 1t 1s shallower and more susceptible 
to erosion. 

Use and management.—Most. of this soil is mm forest. 
Because the soil is difficult to till, forestry 1s one of the 
better uses. If it is properly limed and fertilized, this 
soil can be seeded to permanent pasture or hay, which 
will lessen erosion. Some cultivated crops probably can 
be grown 1f the soil is stripcropped and terraced. Be- 
eause the soil is thin, however, crops may lack moisture 
during the hot, dry summer. Capability unit [Ve-2. 

Lloyd loam, eroded strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 
percent slopes) (LbD2)—This soil is thinner than Llovd 
loam, strongly sloping phase, because erosion has removed 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of the original surface 
layer. It occurs in about the same kind of positions as 
the strongly sloping phase, and is similar to the sloping 
phase m most profile characteristics. Small included 
areas have a finer textured plow layer than the rest of 
the mapping unit, because the subsoil has been mixed 
with the original surface layer through tillage. 

Use and management.—This soil should be seeded to 
permanent pasture or hay meadow or kept in other ¢lose- 
erowing crops nearly all the time. Before it is seeded, 
it should be limed and fertilized according to the results 
of soil tests. Additions of organic matter will improve 
the fertility, tilth, and water relations, especially in the 
more eroded spots. Capability unit [Ve-—2. 

Lloyd loam, moderately steep phase (15 to 25 percent 
slopes) (LbE)—This soil has a thinner surface layer than 
any other Lloyd soil in the county and, in many places, 
rock crops out. These places are indicated on the soil 
map by symbols. This soil is similar to Lloyd loam, 
strongly sloping phase, in most profile characteristics, but 
it occurs on steeper parts of slopes. Some small areas 
on stream breaks or on slopes steeper than 25 percent 
are designated on the soil map by escarpment symbols. 
Small spots in this mapping unit are eroded. 

Included with this mapping unit are areas of the mod- 
erately steep phase and the eroded moderately steep phase 
of Davidson clay loam that are too small to be mapped 
separately. These inclusions are darker red and more 
clayey throughout the profile than Lloyd loam, med- 
erately steep phase. 

l’se and management.—This soil is well suited to both 
hardwoods and pines, and most of the area is m forest. 
To prevent. erosion and maintain good stands, these trees 
should be protected from fire and selectively harvested. 
This soit should not be cultivated. Capability unit 
Vie-1. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (LaB3)—-This severely eroded 
soil has been eroded gradually, and the snbsotl has been 
mixed with the surface soil throngh tillage. All the 
surface soil and about one-fourth of the subsoil have been 
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washed away. A few areas are gullied, and the soil is 
susceptible to further erosion. The plow layer is finer 
textured than that of Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase. 

Because the clayey subsoil is within plow depth, this 
soil is hard to till. It has, however, good structure. The 
available water-holding capacity is medium, and perme- 
ability is slow. Natural fertility is low, but the soil re- 
sponds moderately well to lime and fertilizer. 

“ise and management.—This soil is better suited to 
small grain and pasture or hay than it is to row crops. 
Organic matter can be built up by using green manure, 
winter cover, and crop residues. This soil should be 
tilled on the contour, and rotations should be used that 
keep the soil in small grain or grasses at least one-half 
of the time. It needs to be limed and fertilized as in- 
dicated by soil tests. Capability unit I1le—8. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes) (laC3}.—This soil is similar to Lloyd 
clay Joam, severely eroded gently sloping phase, in most 
profile characteristics, and in permeability and available 
water-holding capacity. It hes, however, on steeper slopes 
than the severely eroded gently sloping phase and in the 
more lilly parts of the county. It responds well to lime 
and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—This soil should be kept in 
small grain, hay, or pasture most of the time. Organic 
matter should be added in the form of green manure, 
winter cover, and the residnes of well-fertilized crops. 
The soil should be limed and fertilized as indicated by 
soul tests. Capability unit [Ve-2, 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) {laD3).—This soil is on the 
steeper parts of the smooth uplands or on steep stream 
breaks. It has a shallower surface soil than that of the 
Lloyd clay loams on less steep slopes, but it is similar 
to these soils in most other profile characteristics. 

Use and management—PBecause this soil is slightly 
gullied and susceptible to further erosion, the best use is 
forest or permanent sod. If it is cultivated, crops should 
be planted in strips in long rotations that keep the field 
in sod crops most of the time. Capability unit [Ve-2. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep 
phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (LaE3)—This soil occurs on 
steep stream breaks near the larger streams. It is similar 
to Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase, in 
most. profile characteristics. Included in the mapping unit 
are a few small areas that have a clay surface layer. 
These melusions have a darker red, less sandy subsoil 
than that. of this soil. 

{se and management—RBecause it is difficult to op- 
erate farm machinery on the steep slopes, this soil is 
poorly suited to pasture or hay. Tt will grow fair stands 
of hardwoods and Virginia, shortleaf, and loblolly pines. 
The trees should be protected from fire and disease and 
should be selectively culled. Capability unit VITe-1. 


Local alluvial land 


This land 1s mapped in poorly drained and well drained 
units. The poorly drained areas consist of layers of 
sand, silt, and clay. They have small areas of Worsham 
souls intermingled with them. The alluvial deposits in 
the poorly drained areas sloughed or were washed from 
surrounding upland soils. This land varies greatly from 
place to place. It is not consistent in sequence, develop- 
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ment, or arrangement of layers, and there is no horizona- 
tion. The various dissimilar areas are too small to be 
shown separately on the soil map. Because of its small 
acreage and its variable condition, this land is not im- 
portant agriculturally. 

The well-drained alluvial land consists of materials 
that sloughed, fell, or were washed from the Cecil, 
Appling, Helena, and other sandy soils. It occurs mostly 
in the southwestern part of the county. It is associated 
with Starr soils at the bottom of slopes or at the heads 
of small streams, where it 1s in positions similar to those 
of the Starr soils. It is also associated with the Durham 
Appling, and Cecil soils. Like the Durham and Apphug 
soils, this land is well suited to flue-cured tobacco, 

Local alluvial land, poorly drained (lc).—This land 
oceurs along small streams or in drainways between hills 
that slope gently toward the main flood plain. It 1s 
somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained and strongly 
acid. It contains a medium amount of organic matter and 
has a medium to low capacity for stormg plant food. 
It responds well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—This land is better suited to 
permanent pasture than it is to corn, but, in some places, 
corn does well. Because it 1s poorly drained and has a 
high water table, this land needs artificial drainage m 
some places. Large applications of lime are needed to 
insure good yields. Capability mmt ITVw—2. 

Local alluvial land, well drained (ld}.—-Tlus land has a 
surface layer of local alluvial material that varies from 
a light gray or dark gray to a brown or yellowish brown. 
The alluvial material extends to depths of 10 to 26 inches 
or more. In many places a buried B horizon occurs at 
‘arious depths below the alluvial material. Included 
with this land are a few areas that have a fine sandy 
loam surface layer. 

This land is moderately permeable and has a moderate 
available water-holding capacity. The reaction is medinm 
acid. The land is easy to till and responds well to lime 
and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this land is cultivated. 
It is well suited to corn, soybeans, pasture or hay, small 
erain, and tobacco. Flooding and the washing m of 
residual material are greater problems on the land than 
is erosion. This land should be tilled on the contour and 
kept in small grain or grasses one-third to one-half of 
the time. Lime and fertilizer should be applied as in- 
dicated by soil tests. Capability unit Lle-1. 


Mecklenburg series 


This series consists of grayish-brown to dark-brown, 
well-drained slightly acid soils that occur mostly in the 
west-central part of the county. These soils are under- 
lain by diorite, gabbro, hornblende schist, and other dark- 
colored rocks rich in iron and magnesium. The native 
vegetation consisted of various oaks, hickory, shortleat 
pine, and cedar. : 

Mecklenburg soils are associated with the Davidson, 
Enon, and Iredell soils. Particularly in the subsoil, these 
soils are intermediate in color and consistency between 
the Davidson and Iredell sotls. 

Although small in total acreage, Mecklenburg soils are 
fairly important to the agriculture of the county, espe- 
cially for growing small grain, pasture plants, and corn. 


Mecklenburg loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (MbB2).—This well-drained soil nor- 
mally occurs on the hilly upland areas or near the top 
of slopes. It is described in detail in the subsection, 
Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The soil has a dark-brown surface layer, 6 to 12 inches 
thick, that has a weak, fine, granular structure. The sub- 
soul normally is firm, strong-brown clay that 1s mottled 
with yellowish red. It 1s plastic when wet and has a 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure. The sub- 
soil varies from yellowish red to dark red. Where it 1s 
darker red, it has a better structure than where it ts 
yellower. Rocks crop out in places. “As this soil grades 
toward the Davidson soils, the depth of its profile 
increases, 

This soil has a fairly permeable surface layer with a 
moderate available water-holding capacity. The subsoil 
is slowly permeable and takes in a large amount of water, 
but it does not give up this water to plants readily. 

Included with this sol are a few areas that are not 
eroded. Also included are some small severely eroded 
areas that have a clay loam surface layer. These severely 
eroded inclusions have lost all of their original surface 
layer and as much as one-fourth of their subsoil. In 
some places they have shallow gullies. 

Use and management.—Most of tlus soil is cultivated. 
It is better suited to small grain and pasture or hay than 
it is to corn and soybeans. The hazard of further erosiou 
can be lessened by using good cropping systems, tilling 
on the contour, and liming and fertilizing as indicated 
by soil tests. Capabihty unit Ile/s—2. 

Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (MbC2).—This soil occurs with uneroded In- 
clusions of Mecklenburg soil that have a loam surface 
soil. It has a thinner surface soil than these inclusions 
but is similar to them in most other profile character- 
istics. In some areas the plow layer is finer textured 
than the rest of the mapping unit because the subsoil 
has been mixed with the original surface soil through 
tillage. | 

This soil has a fairly permeable surface layer. The 
subsoil is slowly permeable and takes in a large amount 
of water, but it does not release this water to plants 
readily. The soil is fairly easy to work and responds 
well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—This soil is better suited to 
pasture, hay, and small grain than it 1s to corn, soybeans, 
and other row crops. It should be kept in small grain 
or grasses more than one-half the time. Plowing under 
crop residues and green-manure crops will improve the 
structure of this soil, especially in the more eroded spots, 
and thereby improve tilth and water relations. This soil 
should be limed and fertilized according to the results of 
soil tests. Capability unit [[Ie/s—3. 

Mecklenburg loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (MbD2).—This soil generally oc- 
curs near the middle of slopes in the hilly section of the 
county or on stream breaks. Lt is generally thinner than 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping phase, but it is sim- 
ilar in most other profile characteristics and has about 
the same permeability, workability, and response to lime 
and fertilizer. Because it is shallower and has more 
rapid runoff, it is droughtier than the eroded sloping 
phase. It is very susceptible to further erosion. 
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Included with this soil are small areas that are not 
eroded and small moderately steep areas. Some of the 
moderately steep inclusions are eroded and some are not. 
These moclerately steep inclusions normally occur on the 
stream breaks. 

Use and munugement—Much of this soil is still in 
forest that consists of good stands of trees common to 
the area. This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. 
If it 1s used for row crops, these crops should be planted 
in strips in long rotations that keep the field in grass and 
legumes most of the time. The soil should be limed and 
fertilized as indicated by soil tests. Because of its shal- 
lowness, this eroded soil is more difficult to improve than 
the less str ongly sloping Mecklenburg loams. Capability 
unit [Ve—3. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, Severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (MaC3).—This soil has lost 
all of the surface layer and as much as one-fourth of the 
subsoil through erosion. As the soil was gradually eroded, 
the subsoil was mixed with the origmal] surface layer, and 
now the plow layer is finer textur red and more yellowish 
red than it was before erosion and mixing. Some areas 
are slightly gullied. This soil is very “susceptible to 
further erosion. Because the firm subsoil, which is plastic 
when wet, is within plow depth, tillage is difficult and 
water relations are poor. Included with this soil are 
a few, small, strongly sloping areas. 

Use and mumagement. —This soil is better suited to 
small grain and pasture or hay than it is to row crops. 
Its management needs are similar to those for Mecklen- 
burg loam, eroded strongly sloping phase. Capability 
unit [Ve—3. 


Mixed alluvial land 


This land consists of material that has accumulated 
for many years from sediments washed from the uplands. 
It is very susceptible to flooding. As in other alluvial 
areas, the soils do not have cenetic horizons, but various 
combinations of layers of sand, silt, and clay occur at 
various depths. The material ‘aries so much that almost 
any texture may occur. ‘The layers are not consistent 
in sequence of development or 1n arrangement in the 
profile. 

This land is mapped in poorly drained and well drained 
areas. ‘The poorly drained areas have little value for 
farming. The well-drained areas are not very important 
to farming, bnt, in favorable seasons, fair crops of corn, 
pasture, and orain have been grown. 

Mixed alluvial land, poorly drained (Mc}.—This land 
occurs on first. bottoms that border meandering streams 
that have shallow banks. In many places the entire area 
is a maze of old stream channels and natural levees. The 
land 1s somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained. Its 
fertility is fairly high, and its content of organic matter 
ismedium. The reaction is medium acid to strongly acid. 
This land responds well to lime and fertilizer and needs 
large applications of lime. 

Use and management.—Much of this land is in forest 
that consists of sweetgum, yellow-poplar, swamp chestnut 
oak, water and willow oaks, hickory, sycamore, elm, black- 
gum, and loblolly pine. It is well suited to permanent 
pasture and may be used for some crops. Except. to 
eliminate surface water, artificial drainage is often im- 
practical on this land because of the high water level in 
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the stream. This Jand should be limed and fertilized 
according to the results of soil tests. Capability unit 
TVw-l. 

Mixed alluvial land, well drained (Mc).—This land oc- 
curs on first bottoms that border meandering streams that 
have high banks. In many places the entire area is a 
maze of old stream channels and natural levees. Included 
with this mapping unit are areas of Congaree and Bun- 
combe soils that are too small to be mapped separately. 
Permeability, available water-holding capacity, and con- 
tent of organic matter vary on this and. The land re- 
sponds w ell to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management—Some of this land is still in 
trees common to the first-bottom soils of the area. It is 
well suited to pasture, lespedeza, corn, and soybeans. The 
land ranges from moderately well drained to well drained. 
In some places artificial drainage may be beneficial. 
Capability unit ITw-1. 


Moderately gullied lanc 


This land type consists of 6 to 25 percent slopes that 
are moderately gullied—between one-fourth and three- 
fourths of the area is in gullies. The remnants of the 
soils of several soil series are mapped together in groups 
of two or three, according to their similar characteristics 
and soil materials, to make up the three map units of 
this land type. These series are: Helena, Knon, and 
Wilkes; Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd; and Georgeville and 
Hlerndon. <Areas of tlis land type are easier “to reclaim 
than are those of the severely gullied land, and they 
support better stands of Virginia pine that reseeded 
naturally. 

Moderately gullied land, Helena, Enon, and Wilkes 
materials (6 to 25 percent slopes) (Mg) —This land is 
sloping to moderately steep and very severely eroded. Its 
cullies are rather deep and stable. The soil materials 
were formed on mixed felsic and mafic crystalline rocks. 
Normally, they have a claypanlike subsoil. The mate- 
rials range in color from mottled yellowish brown and 
oray to ‘brownish yellow. They are moderately well 
drained to well drained. 

Use and management.-—Much of this land has been 
abandoned and has reseeded naturally to Virginia pine. 
It should be disturbed only for culling purposes. This 
land is not suited to cultivation and, if open, should be 
planted to loblolly or shortleaf pines. "Mulching with hay, 
straw, or weeds, particularly in the gullies, will reduce 
evaporation and the rate of runoff and, therefore, im- 
prove the moisture conteut. Control of fire and disease 
is essential. Capability unit VITe-2. 

Moderately gullied land, Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd 
materials (6 to 15 percent slopes) (Me)—This miscel- 
laneous land type is very severely eroded and moderately 
oullied. The Cecil and Appling soil materials were 
formed on felsic er ystalline rock; the Lloyd soil materials 
were formed on mixed falsic and mafic crystalline rocks. 
In some characteristics this land is similar to Moderately 
eullied land, Helena, Enon, and Wilkes materials, but the 
soul materials have a yellowish-red te dark-red subsoil that 
is normally more sandy and well drained. 

Use and management—The management needs of this 
land are the same as those for Moderately gullied land, 
Helena, Enon, and Wilkes materials. After this land is 
completely stabilized, some of it, particularly that on the 
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Figure 9.—Erosion on Moderately gullied land, Georgeville and 
Herndon materials; very poor pasture. 


less steep slopes, can be reclaimed for permanent pasture. 
Capability unit VITe-2. 

Moderately guilied land, Georgeville and Herndon 
materials (6 to 25 percent slopes) (Mf)—This miscel- 
laneous land differs from the other phases of Moderately 
gullied land in that its soil materials were formed on 
voleanic slate and contain more silt (fig. 9). It needs 
management similar to that of the other phases. After 
the land has been completely stabilized, some of it, espe- 
clally that on the lesser slopes, can be reclaimed for 
permanent pasture. Capability unit VITe—2. 


Orange series 


This series consists of light-gray to dark grayish- 
brown, somewhat poorly drained, acid soils. These soils 
occur on nearly level to gently rolling relief in the south- 
central and southeastern parts of the county. They de- 
veloped from the products of voleanic rock. Because the 
metamorphosed tuffs and breccias underlying these soils 
contain some basic minerals, the soils that developed are 
similar to soils developed on mafic igneous rock. The 
native vegetation was blackjack, red, white, and post oaks 
and some shortleaf pine. 

Orange soils occur with the Efland, Alamance, Hern- 
don, Georgeville, and Tirzah soils and were developed 
on parent material similar to that of these associated 
soils. Orange soils are similar to the Efland soils in 
texture but are less well drained and have a yellowish- 
brown rather than a yellowish-red subsoil. They have 
a more plastic subsoil than that of the Alamance soils. 
The Orange soils are more poorly drained than the 
Herndon, Georgeville, and Tirzah soils and are lighter 
colored and more plastic in the subsoil. 

Orange soils are fairly extensive, but they are not very 
important for agriculture. They are well suited to 
lespedeza, corn, small grain, and pasture plants. 

Orange silt loam, nearly level phase (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (OaA).—This somewhat poorly drained soil occurs 
on large flats on the smooth uplands or in small depres- 
sions at the top of gentle slopes. It is described in detail 
in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

Except for a very thin dark gray layer in wooded 
areas, the surface soil is pale-yellow friable silt loam that 
has a moderate, medium, granular structure. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown, very firm clay that is plastic 
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when wet. It is massive (structureless) to weak, coarse, 
angular blocky. External drainage varies from slow to 
medium, depending on the gradient of the slope. In- 
ternal drainage is slow to very slow. In most places, the 
depth over bedrock is less than 36 inches, but it ranges 
from 24 to 80 inches. The upper subsoil ranges from 
friable silty clay loam to firm silty clay. In most places, 
the upper subsoil contains more and larger gray mottles 
than does the coarser textured lower subsoil. This soil 
is more commonly associated with the Efland, Alamance, 
and Herndon soils than it is associated with the George- 
ville and Tirzah soils. | : 

This soil is very slowly permeable and high in available 
water-holding capacity. It is fairly easy to till and re- 
sponds well to lime and fertilizer. Erosion is no problem, 
but water relations are poor because of the nearly level 
topography and the very firm subsoil. 

Use and management.—This soil is well suited to pas- 
ture of ladino clover and fescue. In favorable seasons, 
fair yields of lespedeza, corn, and small grain can be 
obtained. External drainage should be improved artifi- 
cially, particularly in the depressions. In other respects, 
this soil needs only ordinary management. Good crop- 
ping systems should be used, and lime and fertilizer added 
as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit I]Iw/s-l. 

Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (OaB).—This soil normally occurs in the slate 
belt on the smooth upland near or on the top of slopes. 
Because of its finer textured subsoil, this soil has more 
rapid runoff than other soils in the county on comparable 
slopes. It is similar to Orange silt loam, nearly level 
phase, in most profile characteristics. As indicated by 
fewer gray mottles in the lower subsoil, in most places 
the water table is lower than that of the nearly level 
phase. This soil is similar to the nearly level phase in 
content of organic matter, workability, and response to 
lime and fertilizer. It is not very susceptible to erosion. 

Use and management.—If this soil is managed well, it 
produces good yields of ladino clover and fescue. Be- 
cause it has more rapid external drainage than the nearly 
level phase, it 1s better suited to corn, lespedeza, and 
small grain. It grows about the same kinds and quality 
of trees as do the Iredell soils—sparse stands of white, 
jack, water, and post oaks, and shortleaf pine and cedar. 
Erosion can be minimized by using suitable cropping 
systems, planting row crops on the contour, and adding 
lime and fertilizer as indicated by soil tests. Capability 
unit IITe/s—1. 

Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 
6 percent slopes) (OaB2).—This soil occurs on the same 
kind of position as Orange silt loam, gently sloping 
phase. It has a thinner surface soil than that of the 
gently sloping phase and less favorable water relations, 
workability, and content of organic matter. 

Included with this soil are small areas that have a silty 
clay loam plow layer. These inclusions have had the 
subsoil mixed with the original surface soil through till- 
age, and the color of their plow layer now resembles that 
of the subsoil. 

Use and management.—Tlus soil is suited to about the 
same kinds of crops as the gently sloping phase. It needs 
about the same kind of management but is harder to till. 
Capability unit IITe/s-1. 
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Orange silt loam, gently sloping moderately well 
drained variant (2 to 6 percent slopes) (ObB).—This soil 
is described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of 
Soil Profiles. It is similar to Orange silt loam, nearly 
level phase, and to the Alamance soils in many profile 
characteristics. The upper subsoil is similar to that of 
the Alamance soils in color, texture, and structure. The 
lower subsoil—a massive, very firm, yellowish-brown clay 
with a few gray mottles—resembles that of Orange silt 
loam, nearly level phase. In many places concretions of 
iron similar to those in the Iredell soils have accumulated 
in the upper subsoil. Outcrops of volcanic slate are 
fairly common. Included with this soil are a few nearly 
level spots and a few small areas of Alamance and 
Herndon soils. 

This soil has slow to medium runoff and slow internal 
drainage. It is moderately acid. It has poor water rela- 
tions and workability and a low content of organic mat- 
ter, but it responds well to fertilizer and lime. 

Use and management.—lf it is managed well and has 
a favorable content of moisture, this soil produces fair 
yields of pasture plants, lespedeza, corn, small grain, and 
tobacco. Except where the soil is very shallow, trees grow 
better than they do on Orange silt loam, nearly level 
phase. Various oaks and shortleaf pine are the dominant 
trees. Because runoff is moderate, this soil needs only 
simple management. Crops should be planted on the 
contour and grown in suitable rotations. Lime and fer- 
tilizer should be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capa- 
bility unit ITe—2. 

Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping moderately 
well drained variant (2 to 6 percent slopes) (ObB2).—This 
soil has a thinner surface soil than Orange silt loam, 
gently sloping moderately well drained variant. As the 
soil was being gradually eroded, the subsoil was mixed 
into the plow layer through tillage. A result of this 
mixing is a finer textured plow layer that is similar to 
the subsoil in color. This soil, however, is more friable 
and coarser textured in the upper subsoil than is Orange 
silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase, and it is not 
changed so much by mixing. 

This soil has about the same water relations as has 
Orange silt loam, gently sloping moderately well drained 
‘ariant, and it responds to lime and fertilizer in about 
the same way. Inciuded are small areas that are more 
severely eroded than is the rest of this mapping unit. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to the same 
kinds of crops as the gently sloping moderately well 
drained variant and needs about the same kind of 
management. Because it is eroded, it is harder to till. 
Capability unit ITe-2. 

Orange silt loam, sloping moderately well drained 
variant (6 to 10 percent slopes) (ObC).—This soil occurs 
on voleanic rock on the steeper slopes of the smooth up- 
lands or on the more gentle slopes of the hilly sections. 
It is thinner than Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase, 
and has more rapid runoff. It 1s, therefore, more suscep- 
tible to erosion. Included with this soil are small sloping 
areas of poorly drained Orange silt loam. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is still in a 
forest. that consists of fair stands of various oaks and 
shortleaf pine. It probably could be cleared and profit- 
ably used for crops, pasture, or hay. When cultivated, 
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this soil should be kept in close-growing crops two-thirds 
of the time. Capability unit I1le/s—3. 

Orange silt loam, eroded sloping moderately well 
drained variant (2 to 6 percent slopes) (ObC2).—This 
soil occurs in positions similar to those of Orange silt 
loam, sloping moderately well drained variant. It is 
similar to the moderately well drained.variant in most 
profile characteristics, but, because of erosion, has a 
thinner surface soil. Included with this soil are some 
severely eroded spots and small sloping areas of poorly 
drained Orange silt loam. Although it is moderately 
eroded, this soil needs about the same kind of manage- 
ment as the sloping moderately well drained variant. 
Capability unit I[le/s—3. 


Severely gullied land 


This land consists of soil that is so severely eroded 
and gullied that it would be hard to reclaim. It is suited 
to forest, however, if it is strictly managed. It differs 
from the Moderately gullied lands in that the gullies are 
deeper, less stable, and cover more than three-fourths 
of the area. On this land, erosion is still quite active 
and the areas are bare, but the Moderately gullied lands 
have a dense cover of vegetation in most places. 

Severely gullied land (Sa)—Most areas of this land 
have had all of the surface soil and much of the subsoil 
washed away. In some places, all of the subsoil and 
even part of the parent material have been removed (fiz. 
10). The gullies are so close together that the surface 
layer of the areas between the gullies has caved in or 
sloughed off and created a moundlike effect. 

Use and management.—Most of this land has a sparse 
erowth of Virginia pine. Except for mulching with hay 
or straw to reduce evaporation and to increase absorption, 
it should not be disturbed. In treeless areas, this land 
should be mulched and planted to loblolly or shortleaf 
pines. The trees should be harvested carefully so that 
uniform stands will be maintained. Control of fire and 
disease is essential for maximum growth. Capability 
unit VITe—2. 


Starr series 


In this series are brown to dark-brown, well-drained 
acid soils that are in the southern part of the Piedmont 
Plateau. These soils occur in depressions, near the bottom 
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of slopes, or at the head of small] streams. They are de- 
veloping on local alluvium that was washed or sloughed 
from the Cecil, Davidson, Lloyd, Georgeville, and Tirzah 
soils. The native vegetation consisted of elm, beech, 
sycamore, hackberry, sweet oum, blackgum, dogwood, and 
other trees common to the area. 

Only one Starr soil is mapped in Alamance County. 
This soil differs from the residual soils with which 1t 
occurs In that it has little or no profile development in 
many places. It occurs in small areas, but the total 
acreage of this soil is rather Jarge. It 1s important to 
the agriculture of the county. 

Starr loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Sb)—This well 
drained to moderately well drained soil occurs on the 
bottom lands along small streams or drainways. Jt is 
described in detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil 
Profiles. 

The surface soil is dark-red, red, or brown, friable loam 
that has a weak, fine, granular structure. The subsoil is 
red or yellowish-red, firm clay with a moderate, medium, 
or fine subangular bloc kxky structure. Depth to the local 
alluvial material varies from 10 to more than 26 inches. 
In many places a buried subsoil layer occurs at various 
depths below the alluvial material. Included with this 
soul are small areas of fine sandy loam, fine sandy clay 
loam, and silt loam. 

This soil is permeable and has moderate available 
water-holding capacity. It contains a medium amount of 
organic matter. Because it is mainly an accumulation of 
topsoil that is washed from the surrounding residual soils, 
this soil is rich in plant nutrients. At times, however, 1t 
is hkely to be flooded and to receive excessive materials. 
It is easy to till and responds fairly well to lime and 
fertilizer. 

Use and management—Most of this sotl is cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, corn, cotton, soybeans, 
pasture, and hay. Good management to decrease ero- 
sion on the land above will lessen the amount of materials 
washed into these areas. This soil should be limed and 
fertilized as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit 
IIw-1. 


Stony land 


This land oecurs on slopes that have so many stones 
and rock outcrops that it 1s not suited to cultivation. 
Most of 1t contains Orange, Herndon, Alamance, Iredell, 
and Goldston material. 

Stony land (6 to 15 percent slopes) (Sc}.—Bee ause of 
the stones and rock outerops, farm machinery 1s very 
difficult to use on this land. The stones may be on the 
surface or thronghout the entire profile. Most of this 
land has slopes of 6 to 10 percent, but some has slopes 
of 10 to 15 percent. This land is suited only to growing 
trees. The growth of the trees and quality of the stands 
depend on the depth of soil material over bedrock. 
Capability umt ViTe— 


Tirzah series 

This series consists of dark reddish-brown or brown, 
well-drained, moderately acid soils. These soils occur in 
the southern and eastern sections of the county on the 
smooth or hilly nplands. They were derived from dark- 
gray or dark-green, very fine grained voleanic slate that 
contains basic materials. The native vegetation con- 
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sisted of various oaks, hickory, poplar, dogwood, sour- 
wood, and some pines. Reforested areas are mostly mM 
pine. 

Tirzah soils are closely associated with the Georgeville, 
Herndon, Orange, and Davidson soils. They have a 
browner surface soil and a darker red subsoil than the 
Georgeville soils. ‘Their subsoil is not so yellow as the 
yellowish- red subsoil of the Herndon soils. Their parent 
material differs from that of the Davidson soils, which 
were cdlerived from mafic igneous rock. In color, Tirzah 
soils are similar to the sandier Lloyd sons, which were 
derived from mixed basic and acid 1gneous rock. 

These soils have a smaller total acreage than the 
Georgeville soils. They are, however, among the better 
soils of the slate section. They are important to the 
agriculture of the county because they are well suited to 
all cr ops commonly grown except tobacco. 

Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) (TaB) —This well- dramed soil occurs on the crest. 
of rounded slopes between streams in the smooth uplands 
of the slate belt. It is described in detail in the subsec- 
tion, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surfarce Jayer is dark reddish-brown friable silt 
loam that has a weak, fine, granular structure. The 
subsoil is dark-red, firm silty clay with strong, medium 
and fine, subangular blocky structure. This soil is fairly 
uniform in color, but in places its color approaches that 
of the Davidson soils. Depth over bedrock ranges from 
30 to 60 inches. Included with this soil are small areas of 
silty clay loam and a few spots that are nearly level. 

This soil has favorable water relations and is easy to 
work. It contains a small amount of organic matter and 
responds fairly well to lime and fer tilizer. 

Use and management.—M ost of this soil 1s cultivated. 
It is well suited to small grain, pasture or hay, corn, and 
soybeans. It is not well suited to tobacco, which grows 
too fast. aud is of poor quality. Because it occurs in the 
dairy-farm area where close-growing crops are dominant, 
this soil is not very susceptible to erosion. It needs only 
simple management. Suitable rotations that keep close- 
growing crops on the soil much of the time should be 
nsed. Row crops heed to be planted on the contour. 
Lime and fertilizer should be applied as indicated by soil 
tests. Capability unit [Te—t. 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (TaB2}.—This soil has a thinner surface 
soll than that of Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase, 
because much of the original surface soil has been washed 
away. It occurs in positions sinilar to those of the gently 
sloping phase. It has, however, poorer water relations 
and workability than the cently sloping phase and a 
lower content of organic matter. Included with this soil 
are small severely “eroded spots that have a silty clay 
loam plow layer. These inclusions have had the subsoil 
mixed with the original surface layer through tillage. 

Use and management.—Bee ause this soil: is susceptible 
to further erosion, crops should be planted on the con- 
tour. Close- rowing and green-manure crops should be 
grown more “of the time “than row crops are grown. 
Lime and fertilizer should be applied as indicated by 
soil tests. Capability unit Ile—4. 

Tirzah silt loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (TaC].—This soil occurs on the more gentle slopes 
on the hilly uplands or on the steeper slopes on the 
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smoother uplands. It is more rapid runoff than Tirzah 
silt loan, gently sloping phase, and is more susceptible 
to erosion. It is similar to the gently sloping phase i 
most profile characteristics, and in workability, water 
relations, content of organic ¢ matter, and response to lime 
and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Much of this soil is in a vir em 
forest consisting of various oaks, yellow-poplar, hickory, 
dogwood, and “shortleat pine. The understory is red- 
cedar, Clearing and planting to small grain, pasture, 
hay, or corn probably would be profitable, Because it 
is more erodible than the gently sloping phase, this soil 
needs more careful management. Stripcroppmg should 
be used on the more gentle slopes, and terracing and strip- 
cropping are needed on the steeper slopes. This soil 
should be Jimed and fertilized as Indicated by soil tests. 
Capability unit LTe—3 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) {TaC2)-—This soil has a thinner surface soil than 
has Tirzah sult loam, sloping phase. ‘The two soils, how- 
ever, ave similar in most other profile characteristics and 
occuv on sunilar positions on slopes. Included with this 
mapping unit are small severely eroded spots that have 
had their subsoil mixed with the surface soil. These 
inclusions have a finer textured surface laver than the 
rest of the Mapping unit. 

Use and management.—Although it 1s moderately 
evoded, this soil is suited to about the same crops as the 
sloping phase and needs about the same management. 
Structure, especially that of the severely eroded spots, 
ean be improved by growing ereen-manure crops in the 
rotation and by turning under crop residues. Tilth and 
water relations will thereby be improved. Capability 
unit. ITTe—3. 

Tirzah silt loam, strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes) (TaD) This soil generally oecurs in the lilly 
part of the slate belt. It is similar to Tirzah silt loam, 
sloping phase, in most profile characteristics. Because it 
is steeper than the sloping phase, it is thinner, more 
susceptible to erosion, and droughtier. 

Use and manaqement.—Most of this soil is stil] in a 
forest. made up of hardwoods and pines. Unless it 18 
needed for permanent pasture or hay, it probably should 
be kept in forest. If it is necessary to use this soil for 
row crops, these crops should be grown in strips in long 
rotations that. keep the areas in grass and legumes near ly 
all the time. Proper m: tagement includes liming and 
fertilizing as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit 
TVe-2. 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase ( 10 
to 15 percent slopes) (TaD2).—This soil has abont the same 
positions on slopes as has Tirzah silt loam, strongly 
sloping phase, but, because 1t is moderately eroded, it has 
a thinner surface soil. In other profile characteristics it 
is similar to the sloping phase, but it has poorer water 
relations and is less easy to work. Because the subsoil 
has been inixed with the original surface soil through 
tillage, small included areas have a finer textured plow 
Javev than the rest of this mapping unit. 

Use and management.—Tlis soil should be seeded to 
permanent pasture or hay meadow. A grass-legume mM1x- 
ture is suitable. Good stands can be obtained if the soil 
is Hmed and fertilized as indicated by soil tests. Row 
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crops should be planted not more than once in 4 years 
and should be in strips. Capability unit LVe—2. 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded gently slop- 
ing phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (TbB3)—This soil has 
been eroded gradually, and the subsoil has been mixed 
with the surface layer through tillage. All the surface 
soil and about one-fourth of the subsoil have been washed 
away. A few areas are gullied, and the soil is susceptible 
to further erosion. The plow layer is finer textured and 
redder than that of Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently slop- 
ing phase, but this soil is similar to the silt loam 11 most 
other respects. Because the clayey subsoil is within 
plow depth, this soil is hard to till and water relations 
are poor. 

Use and management.—Because it 1s droughty, this soil 
is better suited to small grain and pasture or levy than it 
is to row crops. Str ucture and, therefore, tilth and water 
relations can be improved by using rotations that inelude 
close-growing crops and by turning under crop residues. 
This soil should be limed ‘and fertilized as indicated by 
soil tests. Capabilty unit []e—. 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(6 to 10 percent slopes) (TbC3}.—This soil occurs on the 
hilly uplands in the slate section of the county. It is 
steeper and lies farther downslope than Tirzah silty clay 
loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase. Shallow 
eullies occur in places. This soil 1s similar to the severely 
eroded gently sloping phase in most profile characteristics. 
Tt has rather poor water relations and workability but 
responds fairly well to lime and fertilizer. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
A few abandoned areas have reseeded naturally to Viv- 
einia pine. If row crops are to be grown, this soil 

should be striperopped. Structure and, therefore, tilth 
and water relations can be improved by using rotations 
that. provide green-manure crops and by turning uncler of 
crop residues. This soil should be limed and fertilized 
as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit [Ve—2 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (TbD3).—This soil oc- 
curs on. the hilly uplands. It is shghtly gulhed. It is 
similar to the other severely eroded phases of Tirzah 
silty clay loam in most. profile characteristics. Because 
of the firm silty clay that occurs within plow depth, work- 
ability and water relations are poor. 

Use and management.—If this soil is needed for cul- 
tivation, it should be planted to permanent sod crops or 
used in long rotations. Management shonld include the 
prepar ation of a good seedbed ‘and liming and fertilizing 
as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit [Ve-2. 


Vance series 


In this series are vellowish-red, well-drained, acid sotls 
that have a firm snbsoil that is plastic when wet. ‘This 
subsoil is easy to recognize in read euts by the cracks 
caused by drying and shrinking. Vance soils occur in the 
northeastern, north-central, and western sections of the 
county. They were derived from the weathered prod- 
nets of acid crystalline rocks such as gneiss, granite, and 
schist. The native vegetation consisted of various oaks, 
hickory, dogwood, sourwood, poplar, and shortleaf pine. 

Vance soils are closely associated with the Appling, 
Durham, Cecil, and Helena soils. Their subsoil is firmer 
and more plastic than that of the Appling, Durham, and 
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Cecil soils and better developed than that of the Helena 
soils. Vance soils are similar to the Appling soils in 
color and, above the tongh plastic subsoil, in other char- 
acteristics. 

The Vance soils do not have a very large total acreage, 
but they are important to the agriculture of the county, 
especially for growing tobacco, corn, small grain, and 
pasture plants. 

Vance sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes) (VcB)—This well-drained soil occurs on the 
top of slopes on the smooth uplands. It is described in 
detail in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is ght olive-brown, friable sandy 
loam that has a weak, fine, crumb structure. The subsoil 
is mottled yellowish-brown, dark yellowish-brown, or red, 
firm sandy clay that is plastic when wet. It has a 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure. In places, 
fine gravel occurs in the surface soil and upper subsoil. 
The subsoi] has the same range in color as that of the 
Appling soils—from the yellow of the Durham soils to 
the red of the Cecil soils. Where this subsoil is firm, 
it is yellow. This soil is associated with the Helena and 
Wilkes soils. 

Included in this mapping unit are a few small areas 
that are similar to the Catanla soils, which are not 
mapped in this county. Also included are areas of 
coarse sandy loam and spots of gravelly material. This 
soil is permeable in the surface soil and slowly permeable 
in the subsoil. It is medium to high in its capacity to 
hold available water and to store plant food. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to corn, tobacco, pasture plants, and 
small grain. Because of the friable surface layer and the 
plastic subsoil, this soil is highly erodible. Management 
should provide rotations that keep close-growing crops 
on this soil much of the time. Lime and fertilizer should 
be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit 
Ile/s—1. 

Vance sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 to 
6 percent slopes) (VcB2).—This soil is similar to Vance 
sandy loam, gently sloping phase, in most profile char- 
acteristics and in permeability, available water-holding 
capacity, and capacity to store plant food. It responds 
well to lime and fertilizer. Because it 1s eroded, it has 
a thinner surface layer than has the gently sloping phase. 

Included in this mapping nit are small areas that are 
redder and finer textured than are areas of this soil. 
These spots have had the subsoil mixed with the original 
surface layer through tillage. Also included are a few 
severely eroded areas of Vance soil that have a clay loam 
texture. These spots have had the surface laver and 
one-fourth of the subsoil washed away, and they are 
shghtly gullted. _ 

Use and management—This soil should be tilled on 
the contour and kept in close-growing crops most of the 
time. Lime and fertilizer need to be applied as indicated 
by soil tests. If organic matter is added, especially on 
the severely eroded spots, structure and, therefore, tilth 
and water relations will be improved. Capability unit 
TIe/s-—1. 

Vance sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes) (VcC2}).—This soil occurs on steeper slopes on 
the smooth uplands and farther downslope than does 
Vance sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. It 1s 


similar to the eroded gently sloping phase in most profile 
characteristics, and in permeability, available water-hold- 
ing capacity, and fertility. It responds well to lime and 
fertilizer. This soil is associated with the Helena soils 
in fewer places than is the eroded gently sloping phase. 
In many places, however, it occurs on ridge crests sur- 
rounded by large areas of Helena soils. Included with 
this soil are small spots that are not eroded. 

Use and management.—Some of this soil is still in a 
forest that consists of white, post, black, scarlet, and 
chestnut oaks, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, 
hickory, and dogwood. This soil can be cleared and 
planted to tobacco if it is managed well. Because it is 
susceptible to further erosion, it needs more careful man- 
agement than does the eroded gently sloping phase. Ro- 
tations should be used that keep this soil in close- 
growing crops much of the time. The soil needs to be 
tilled on the contour and, on the more gentle slopes, 
terraced. Lime and fertilizer should be apphed as in- 
dicated by soil tests. Capability umt I]Je/s—2. 

Vance sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase (10 
to 15 percent slopes) (VcD2).—-This soil occurs on steeper 
parts of slopes than does Vance sandy loam, eroded slop- 
ing phase, and farther downslope. It is thinner and more 
droughty than the eroded sloping phase but is similar in 
most other profile characteristics. 

Included with this soil are small uneroded areas of 
sandy loam and coarse sandy loam, small eroded areas 
of coarse sandy loam, and severely eroded areas of clay 
loam. Shallow gullies occur in some parts of the severely 
eroded inclusions. 

Use and management.—Some of this soil is still in a 
forest. that. consists of trees common to the area. The 
cultivated areas should be seeded to permanent pasture 
or hay or other close-growing crops. Lime and fertilizer 
should be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capability 
unit [Ve-3. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 
6 percent slopes) (VaB).—Tlus soil 1s near the top of slopes 
on the smooth uplands. Itissimilar to Vance sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase, in most. profile characteristics, but 
it has larger particles of sand in the surface layer. The 
particles range from fine sand to fine gravel but are 
mostly medium and coarse sand. A small amount of 
large particles occurs mn the subsoil. 

Because the surface soil is friable and quite permeable 
and the subsoil is heavy and plastic, this soil is ehly 
susceptible to erosion. It is moderate to igh in its 
capacity to hold available water and to store plant food. 
It is normally associated with the coarse sandy loams of 
the Appling, Durham, and Helena series. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated. 
It is well suited to tobacco, corn, and soybeans. Because 
of its droughty surface layer, it is less well smted to 
pasture and small grain than is Vance sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. Erosion can be lessened by using 
suitable crop rotations, tilling on the contour, and liming 
and fertilizing as indicated by soil tests. Capability unit 
Tfe/s—1. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (VaB2).—Thiis soil is similar 
to Vance coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase, in most 
profile characteristics and in permeability, available 
water-holding capacity, suitability for crops, and response 
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to lime and fertilizer. Because of erosion, it has a thinner 
surface soil than the gently sloping phase. 

Included with this soil are small severely eroded spots 
that have a redder, finer textured plow layer than that 
of the rest of the mapping unit. In these spots the 
subsoil has been mixed with the original surface layer 
through tillage. 

{se and management—Because this soil is susceptible 
to further erosion, crops should be planted on the con- 
tour. Close-growing crops should be grown on the soil 
move of the time than row crops are grown. Additions 
of organic matter will improve the structure of the soil, 
especially on the severely eroded spots, and thereby im- 
prove tilth and water relations. Lime and_ fertilizer 
should be applied as indicated by soil tests. Capability 
unit Ile/s—1. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes) (VaC2)——This soil occurs on steeper 
slopes than does Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase, and farther downslope. It is similar to 
the eroded gently sloping phase in most profile charac- 
teristics, and in permeability and available water-holding 
‘capacity. Ineluded with this soil are small areas that 
are not. eroded. 

Use and management-—This soil is fairly well suited to 
small grain, bright tobacco, pasture plants, and lespedeza. 
Row crops should be grown in rotations that keep the 
soll in close-growing crops much of the time. The more 
gentle slopes need to be terraced and the soil limed and 
fertilized as indicated by soil tests. Organic matter from 
crop residues, barnyard manure, or green-manure crops 
should be added to the severely eroded spots. These addi- 
tions will improve the structure of the soil and, therefore, 
the tilth and water relations. Capability unit [IIe/s-2. 

Vance clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (VoC3)—This soil has a finer textured 
plow layer than have the other soils in the Vance series 
because, as the soil was gradually eroded, the subsoil was 
mixed with the origmal surface soil through tillage. The 
soil occurs on long, steep slopes and is slightly gullied 
in some places. Because it 1s susceptible to further ero- 
sion, It needs to be stripcropped. Rotations should be 
used that keep this soil in close-growine crops and sod 
crops more of the time than it is kept in row crops. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied as indicated by soil tests. 
Capability unit [Ve—. 

Wehadkee series 

This series consists of light-gray to dark grayish- 
brown, poorly drained, acid, loamy soils. These soils are 
on the first bottoms near the upland soils or in depres- 
sions on level flood plains. They developed from sedi- 
ments washed from the Cecil, Appling, Davidson, Lloyd, 
and Georgeville soils. The native vegetation was sweet- 
gum, blackgum, water oak, ash, poplar, hickory, beech, 
elm, and alder. 

Wehadkee soils are associated with the Congaree and 
Chewacla soils and are poorly drained members of the 
catena that includes these soils. They are also associated 
with the Buncombe soils, which are coarser textured than 
the Wehadkee soils and better drained. 

Only one Wehadkee soil is mapped in this county. 
This soil is widely distributed but does not have a large 


total area. It is moderately important to the agricul- 
ture of the county, particularly for pasture. 

Wehadkee fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Wa).—This poorly drained soil is normally farther from 
streams than the other first-bottom soils with which it 
is associated. It is described in detail in the subsection, 
Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface soil is mottled dark grayish-brown to dark- 
gray, friable fine sandy loam that has a weak, medium, 
crumb structure. The subsoil is mottled dark-gray, gray, 
or yellowish-brown layered material that ranges from 
fine sandy loam to silty clay or clay. The surface layer, 
normally mottled, ranges, in some places, from light gray 
to gray or yellowish brown. JIneluded with this soil are 
small areas of loam and silt loam. 

This soil is likely to be flooded about onee every 
3 years. It has a medium content of organic matter and 
responds well to lime and fertilizer. The reaction is 
medium acid to strongly acid. 

(ise und management.—Some of this soil is in forest 
consisting of sweetgum, yellow-poplar, swamp chestnut, 
water and willow oaks, hickory, elm, blackgum, sycamore, 
and loblolly pine. Its best use is probably for permanent 
pasture, but it can also be used for crops. It needs to 
be artificially drained if it is used for crops or pasture. 
Many areas of this soil are in corn and smali grain. 
Large additions of lime ave needed to insure good stands 
and yields. Capability unit [Vw-1. 


Wilkes series 


In this series are gray or yellowish-gray, excessively 
drained, medium to strongly acid, shallow soils that 
occupy the steepest slopes or stream breaks on the hilly 
uplands. ‘These soils occur mostly in the central, eastern, 
and northern parts of the county. They were derived 
from a mixture of weathered felsic and mafic erystalline 
rock. They normally oceur on binary or aplitic eranite 
that iseut by dikes rich in iron and magnesium. In some 
areas a distinet profile has formed, but in other places the 
parent rock crops out. The native vegetation was black- 
jack and post oaks, shortleaf pine, and cedar. 

These soils are associated with Cecil, Helena, Iredell, 
Enon, Appling, and Vance soils. Wilkes soils were 
formed from parent material similar to that of the 
Ifelena soils, but their B horizon, if present, differs from 
that of the Helena soils in depth and development. 

The Wilkes soils have a fairly large total acreage. Be- 
cause they are shallow, however, they are not very im- 
portant to the agriculture of the county except for 
growing tobacco on the more gentle slopes. 

Wilkes soils, gently sloping phases (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) {WbB).—These soils normally oceur on or near the 
top of the smooth uplands that borders stream breaks. 
The surface layer is generally a thin laver of friable 
sandy loam that is mixed with gravel in some places. It 
has a fine, crumb structure. Ifa B horizon has formed, 
it is mottled yellowish-brown and light-gray friable sandy 
clay or sandy clay loam with little structural develop- 
ment. 

In some areas no B horizon has formed, but in other 
areas there is a shallow B or BC horizon. The subsoil 
varies in texture, depth, color, and consistence. Included 
with these soils are small eroded areas and small spots 
of Helena, Vance, Enon, Ivedell, and Mecklenburg soils. 
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These soils warm early in spring, and areas that have 
no stones are easy to till. They are erodible, however, 
and have low available water-holding capacity, but they 
respond well to lime and fertilizer. “Plant nutrients are 
leached rapidly in the more strongly sloping areas. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is still in 
virgin forest. Because the soil is thin and highly erodible, 
only small areas are cultivated. Areas that have a thick 
well- weathered C horizon can grow tobacco and small 
grain. However, it 1s not economical to clear this soil 
for any other use than growing tobacco. Erosion on the 
more gentle slopes can ‘be controlled by simple manage- 
ment. Capability unit ITTe-4. 

Wilkes soils, sloping phases (6 to 10 percent slopes) 
(WbC}.—These soils are similar to Wilkes soils, gently 
sloping phases, in most. profile characteristics. They 
occur, however, on steeper slopes and farther downslope 
than the cently sloping phases and are, therefore, more 
susceptible to erosion, <A profile that has a sandy loam 
surface soil is described in detail in the subsection, De- 
scriptions of Soil Profiles. Included with these soils are 
small spots of Mecklenburg soils. Most of this mapping 
unit is still in a forest that consists of shortleaf pine, 
white, black, post, scarlet, and chestnut oaks, hickory, 
yvellow-poplar, and dogw ood. These soils are suited io 
euleisouo). if strip rotations are used with erasses and 
legunes. Capability unit [Ve—5. 

Wilkes soils, eroded sloping phases (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (WbC2).—These soils are similar to Wilkes soils, 
sloping phases, in most profile characteristics. Because 
of erosion, however, they have a thinner surface soil. 
They oceur in about the same kind of position on slopes 
as the sloping phases. Suggested management includes 
strip rotations and liming and fertilizing as indicated 
by soil tests and seeding to & grass- lecume mixture. 
Capability unit PVe—5. 

Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases (10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes) (WbD).—These soils occur on steeper slopes 
than Wilkes soils, sloping phases. In many places thev 
are on stream breaks. They are more erodible than the 
sloping pee and have more outcrops of rock. Small 
areas of Mecklenburg soils are included in the mapping 
unit. Most of the acreage is in forest. Fair stands of 
trees common to the area can be grown. If these soils 
are used for crops, use strip rotations and perennial 
erasses and legumes. Capability unit DVe—3. 

Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping phases (10 to 15 
percent slopes) (WbD2).—These soils have a thinner sur- 
face soil than has Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases, 
because from one-fourth to three- fourths of the plow 
laver has been lost through erosion. They are similar to 
the strongly sloping phases in other profile character- 
istics and oceur m similar positions on slopes. Included 
with this mapping unit are some severely eroded areas 
that have lost all of their surface layer and ave slightly 


eullied. Small spots of Mecklenburg soils are also in- 
cluded. Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping phases, 


requive very careful management if they are cultivated. 
Plant the crops mn narrow strips and use gevass-based 
rotations. Capability unit TVe-3 

Wilkes soils, moderately steep phases (15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes) (WbE).—These soils differ from Wilkes soils, 
strongly sloping phases, in that they occur on the steepest 
parts of slopes or stream breaks. In some places the 
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mapping unit is eroded, and in other places it is severely 
eroded. Simall areas of Enon soils and Mecklenburg 

soils are included. Most of the acreage is in forest and 
should not be cleared for cultivation. Capability unit 
Vie-1. 

Wilkes stony soils, strongly sloping phases (10 to 15 
percent slopes) (WcD).—These soils occur on steeper stream 
breaks than do the Wilkes soils that are dominantly 
sandy loam in texture. The mapping unit consists mostly 
of outcrops of parent rock, or it 1s very shallow and has 
stones on the surface and in the profile. Included are 
small strongly sloping areas and small areas of phases 
of Wilkes soils. These soils are mostly im a forest that 
consists of poor stands of white, black, post, and southern 
red oaks, hickory, yellow-poplar, dogwood, and shortleaf 
pine. They are not suited to any kind of agriculture. 
Capability unit VITe-1. ; 

Wilkes stony soils, moderately steep phases (15 to 25 
percent slopes) (WcE).—These souls are similar to Wilkes 
stony soils, strongly sloping phases, in profile character- 
istics, but they occur on steeper slopes. Because they 
have little profile development, they are more erodible 
than the strongly sloping phase. Included in this map- 
ping unit are some steep areas. Most of the acreage 1s 
in a forest that consists of trees similar to those on the 
sloping phase. Capability unit VITe—1. 


Worsham series 


This series consists of light-gray and dark-gray, poorly 
drained, strongly acid soils. These soils occur in small 
areas throughout the county in low, wet depressions or 
in small, wet local alluvial drainways. Their parent 
material is colluvium and local alluvium mixed with the 
residuum of the underlying granite, gneiss, schist, slate, 
and other rock. The native vegetation was sweet gum, 
blackgum, tulip-tree, maple, birch, various oaks, and lob- 
lolly and shortleat pines. 

Worsham soils are associated with the Alamance, 
Appling, Cecil, Durham, Helena, and Herndon soils. 
They are more poorly drained than the Colfax soils and 
are lighter colored in the subsoil. These souls are widely 
distributed, but their total acreage 1s small. They are 
not very important to agriculture. 

Worsham sandy loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Wd)}.— 
This poorly drained soul occurs on foot slopes and saddles 
in low, wet depressions. It is described in detail in the 
subsection, Descriptions of Soil Profiles. 

The surface layer is dark-gray, friable sandy loam. 
The subsoil is mottled gray, yellow, and brown, firm 
sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In many places the sub- 
soil is firmer in the lower residual part than it 1s in the 
upper part. Some areas have very lttle horizon develop- 
ment. The local alluvial material varies in depth from 
10 inches to more than 80 inches. In many places, a 
buried residual subsoil occurs at various depths below 
the alluvial material. Materials that are washed in from 
adjoining soils range in color from almost white to 
brownish yellow and in texture from loamy sand to a 
sandy clay or, more commonly, sandy loam. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Warne fine 
sandy loam. This inclusion is not mapped | in this county. It 
occurs on low stream terraces and is somewhat poorly 
drained. It has a claypanlike subsoil. 
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Use und management—M uch of this soil is in forest of 
beech, river birch, red maple, yellow-poplar, sweetgum, 
and red and white oaks. Because it contains a medium 
amount of organic matter and responds fairly well to 
lime and fertilizer, this soil is well suited to pasture and 
some crops if it is artificially drained and otherwise 
managed well. Capability unit [Vw-2. 

Worsham silt loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (We).—This 
strongly acid soil occurs in the slate section in the south- 
eastern and eastern parts of the county. It is similar to 
Worsham sandy loam in color and in most other profile 
characteristics. It occurs in the same kind of position 
as Worsham sandy loam, but it 1s developing from local 
alluvial material that was washed from volcanic slate 
instead of granite, gneiss, and schist. Because it is less 
permeable than the sandy loam, this soil stays wetter 
longer. It contains a medium amount of organic matter 
and responds well to hme and fertilizer. 

Use and management-——Much of this soil has good 
stands of hardwood trees similar to those growing on the 
sandy loam. Except for producing timber, this soil prob- 
ably is best used for permanent pasture but may be used 
for some crops. It needs artificial drainage, large ap- 
pheations of lime, and proper fertilization. Capability 
unit 1Vw-2. 


Genesis, Classification, and Morphology 


Soils are the natural media for the growth of plants. 
They are mixtures of fragmented and partly or wholly 
weathered rocks and minerals, organic matter, water, and 
air that occur in greatly varying proportions. Soils have 
more or less distinct layers, or horizons, that developed 
under the effect. of the five factors of soil formation. 
The degree of profile development depends on the in- 
tensity of the effect of these factors, which are (1) parent 
material, (2) climate, (8) plants and animals, (4) relief, 
and (5) time. 


Formation of Soils in Alamance County 


In this county, as elsewhere, each of the five factors of 
soil formation affected the development of soils in dif- 
ferent ways and in different degrees of intensity. In the 
following pages the effect of each of these factors is 
cliscussed. 


Parent material and parent rock 


The differences among most soils formed in Alamance 
County are more the result of differences in parent ma- 
terial than they are the result of differences in the other 
factors of soil formation. Partly because of the limited 
area, the other factors are more constant than parent 
material. 

The soils of the county can be grouped in two broad 
classes: (1) residual soils, or those formed in place; and 
(2) alluvial soils, or those formed from material that 
has been transported by water and gravity. 

The residual parent material consists of weathered 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. The felsic igneous rocks 
include sheared granite, quartz-mica-feldspar eneiss, and 
schist that contains a considerable amount of quartz, 
muscovite, and some biotite and chlorite. These rocks 


are the parent rock of the Durham, Appling, Cecil, Col- 
fax, and other of the more friable, coarser textured soils 
in the county. The mafic igneous rocks include diorite, 
gabbro, and basalt. They are the parent rock of the 
Davidson, Iredell, Mecklenburg, and other of the more 
plastic, finer textured soils. 

Some of the soils of this county have formed on mixed 
mafic and felsic rocks. The most extensive of these mix- 
tures 1s the greenstone schist. This fine-grained, olive- 
green schist consists of greenish hornblende, quartzite, 
and epicdotic plagioclase with some chlorite. The Lloyd 
and Knon soils have formed from greenstone schist. 
Although these soils have some characteristics of soils 
formed on felsic rocks, they more nearly resemble soils 
formed on the mafic rocks, 

The Helena and Wilkes soils were also formed on a 
mixture of mafic and felsic rocks. This mixture consists 
of sheared granite and basic dikes of diorite and gabbro 
that have been intruded in the granite. These dikes 
range in width from a few inches to several feet. The 
granite rocks also contain large amounts of sodium 
feldspar. 

Many of the soils in this county have some character- 
istics that come from fine-grained metamorphic rocks of 
volcanic origin that are commonly called Carolina slates. 
Some of these slates are sedimentary in origin, but none 
of these occur in Alamance County. In this county the 
soils that. formed on Carolina slates have a friable silt 
loam surface soil and a smooth silty clay subsoil. They 
are in the Alamance, Orange, Herndon, Georgeville, 
Tirzah, Efland, and Goldston series. Some andesite has 
been found in the metamorphosed tuffs and breccias 
underlying the Efland, Tirzah, and Orange soils. These 
soils have characteristics somewhat similar to those of 
soils developed on mafic 1gneous rock. 

Similar parent material may underlie soils that differ 
greatly from each other. The differences are the result 
of some factor or factors of soil formation other than 
parent material. For example, the Iredell and Davidson 
soils have developed from the same kind of parent mate- 
rial, but the Iredell soils are Planosols and the Davidson 
are Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. Differences in relief 
were probably the major factor affecting the formation 
of these soils. 

Normally, the characteristics of the alluvial and local 
alluvial soils are closely related to the soil or rock ma- 
terial from which their parent material was transported. 
This relationship is true for the Congaree, Buncombe, 
Wehadkee, Chewacla, and Starr soils. Position, water 
table, and other factors may also contribute to the soil- 
forming process. The effects of these factors are in- 
dicated in differences among alluvial soils that are known 
to be developing from materials that were transported 
from the same kind of parent material. 


Climate 


The climate of Alamance County 1s continental. It is 
relatively uniform and has had hittle effect in causing 
differences among the soils. The range in elevation is 
only a few hundred feet, and the area is not affected by 
the mountains or ocean. The moderately humid, warm- 
temperate climate favors chemical reactions and the 
leaching of soluble materials downward in the soil. Elu- 
viation and illuviation, therefore, are pronounced in 
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most of the soils of this area. Winter is fairly mild 
with abundant rainfall, and summer is quite warm. Pre- 
cipitation in summer usually occurs as thundershowers 
that cover small areas in various parts of the county. 


Plant and animal life 


Both plants and animals in or on the soil modify the 
formation of soils to some extent. The kinds of organisms 
that exist are determined by the climate, parent material, 
relief, and age of the soil. The micro-organisms in the 
soil vary with acidity, food supply, and other environ- 
mental changes. (Generally, bacteria and actinomyces 
are more active at intermediate or high pH values; fungi 
flourish at all lower levels of acidity that occur in the 
sols of the region. Anaerobic bacteria are more active 
than aerobic bacteria in waterlogged soils or soils that 
contain little oxygen. Like plants, the micro-organisms 
in the soil generally function better under ideal conditions 
of moisture and temperature. Except for autotrophic 
organisms, a certain amount of organic matter 1s essen- 
tial to the growth of bacteria in soil. 

Practically all of the soils of the county have formed 
under a deciduous forest that was mixed with a few 
Virgmia and shortleaf pines. ‘The principal native trees 
are white, black, southern red, post, and chestnut oaks, 
hickory, yellow-poplar, and Virginia and shortleaf pines. 
The understory is cedar and dogwood. The leaves of 
the deciduous trees generally return a larger amount of 
bases and phosphorus to the soil than do those of coni- 
ferous trees. In this region, however, the replacement 
of these nutrients in the upper part of the soil and the 
accumulation of organic matter do not keep pace with 
leaching. Asa result, most of the soils are acid and show 
pronounced eluviation and illuviation. 

Under the native forests of temperate regions, not 
enough bases are brought to the surface by plants to keep 
the soil from becoming acid. Where the soil is acid, 
fungi are important in the decomposition of the organic 
matter. ‘The procucts of organic matter decomposed by 
fungi are relatively more soluble than those decomposed 
by bacteria. Not nearly so much humus, or partly de- 
composed and relatively stable organic matter, accumu- 
lates in the soils under the forest of the county as 
accumulates in souls under grass. Few legumes are found 
in the forest of the county. 

Earthworms and burrowing animals increase aeration 
and percolation of water through the soil, thereby modi- 
fying the soil-forming processes. 


Relief 


Relief 1s important in soil formation because it may 
affect the depth of soil, the intake of water, and the 
drainage. The lithosolic condition of the Wilkes and 
Goldston soils that occupy the steeper slopes in the county 
is largely the result of the rapid rate of erosion. Be- 
cause erosion has kept pace with weathering and soil 
formation, these soils have developed only thin B hori- 
zons, or no B horizon. The effect of relief on the steeper 
slopes is reflected in the thinness of the solum. 

The percolation of water through the profile is impor- 
tant in soil development because it aids chemical reaction 
and causes leaching. Runoff generally is so great on the 
steeper slopes that httle water percolates through the pro- 
file. Relief indirectly modifies the role of organisms in 


the formation of soils because it affects moisture condi- 
tions in the soil. Moisture is necessary for the maximum 
activity of organisms. The Low-Humic Gley soils formed 
under poor drainage. The drainage may be affected by 
a high water table, which is usually related to nearly 
level relief. 


Age 


The soils of the county range from young to old, but 
most of them are old. Soils are considered old if they 
have been in place long enough for distinct horizons to 
develop. Most of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are 
considered old. 

The young soils of the county are the Lithosols and 
the Alluvial soils. The Lithosols occupy steep slopes. 
Their soil material is constantly removed by erosion and 
never remains in place long enough for distinct horizons 
to develop. The Alluvial soils are forming from material 
transported from the surrounding uplands and are con- 
stantly acquiring new deposits by the action of water 
and gravity. 


Classification of Soils 


Because of the great number of soils that differ from 
each other in varying degrees, soils are grouped so that 
they can be more easily studied (73). Each category is 
given a name so that the characteristics of the soils placed 
in the category can be more easily remembered. The 
category into which a soil is placed is determined by the 
genesis, or how the soil was formed, and morphology, 
or profile characteristics. As in other scientific classifica- 
tions, soils that have been grouped into higher categories 
have fewer characteristics In common than those in the 
lower categories. 

The three lowest categories—series, types, and phases 
—are explained in the section, Soil Survey Methods and 
Definitions. The series are placed in great soil groups, 
which are broad groups of soils that have fundamental 
characteristics in common. The great soil groups of 
Alamance County are described in the subsection, Mor- 
phology of Soils by Great Soil Groups. 

The classification of the soil series and great soil groups 
is based on characteristics that can be observed in the 
field. It follows the system described in the 1938 Year- 
book, Soils and Men (74), and in a paper by Thorp and 
Smith in Soil Science, February 1949 (10). As more 
experimental data from the laboratory and field become 
available, a revision of the system of classification may 
be needed. 

Although every soil series is placed in a great. soil 
group, the characteristics of the soils of the series may 
not exactly conform to those of the great soil group. 
The soils of a series may have some characteristics of 
another great soil group. In the following list each soil 
series of the county is placed in its great soil group, and 
the series that grade toward another great soil group are 
so designated. Since the miscellaneous Jand types are 
not classed as series, they are not included in the list. 


Red- Yellow Podzolic soils 
Alamance 
Appling 
Cecil 
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Durham 

Enon (grades toward Planosols) 

Georgeville 

Iferndon 

Lloyd (grades toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils) 


Tirzah (grades toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
soils) 


Vance (grades toward Planosols) 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 
Davidson 
Efland (grades toward Planosols) 
Mecklenburg (grades toward Planosols) 


Planosols 
Colfax (grades toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils) 
Helena 
Tredell 
Orange 
Low-Humie Gley soils 
Worsham 
Lithosols 
Goldston (grades toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils) 
Wilkes (grades toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils) 


Alluvial sotls 
Buncombe 
Chewacla 
Congaree 
Starr (grades toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils) 
Wehadkee 


Morphology of Soils by Great Soil Groups 


Alamance County is part of the central portion of the 
Southern Piedmont Plateau--a general area of Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils. Small areas of Planosols and 
Lithosols also occur in nearly every section of the county. 
The Planosols normally occur on slopes of 0 to 6 percent, 
most areas being on slopes of Jess than 4 percent. The 
Lithosols normally occupy slopes of 15 percent or more. 
The slopes of most of the county are between 2 and 10 
percent. Slopes less than 4 percent and slopes greater 
than 10 percent are unusual. 

In the following pages, the great soil ¢ 
county are described, and the soil series that make up 
these groups are discussed. A profile of a soil in each 
series is described in the subsection, Descriptions of Soil 


Profiles. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are a group of well-devel- 
oped, well-drained, acid soils that have a thin organic 
(A,) horizon, an organic-mineral (A) horizon, a light- 
colored bleached (A) horizon, and a red to yellowtsh-red 
or yellow clayey (3B) horizon. The parent material of 
these soils is more ov less siliceous. The deep horizons 
that overlie thick parent material have coarse reticulate 
streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and hght gray 
(10). 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have developed in a warm- 
temperate, moist climate under a deciduous forest that 
includes a few conifers. In cultivated areas the A ho- 
rizons are mixed and form the A, horizon, or plow layer. 
In some places erosion has been so severe that the B ho- 


eroups of the 


rizon is exposed. In these places the heavy subsoil be- 
comes the plow layer, and another soil type is formed. 
The clay fraction 1s dominated by kaolinite, and in most 
places it contains vermiculite and varying amounts of 
gibbsite. In any specific parent material, the reticulate 
streaks generally occur higher in the profiles that have 
a vellow B horizon than in those that have red B horizons. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils of Alamance County 
ave in the Alamance, Appling, Cecil, Durham, Inon, 
Georgeville, Herndon, Lloyd, Tirzah, and Vance series. 
The Alamance soils are yellow members of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic great. soil group. They have formed 
on fine-grained voleanic rocks that are commonly called 
Carolina slates. The A horizon is light olive-gray friable 
silt loam that has a weak, medium, crumb structure. The 
B horizon 1s brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam that. 
has a moderate, medium, subangular structure. 

The Herndon soils differ from the Alamance soils in 
having a redder, more strongly developed B_ horizon. 
Herndou soils have a dark-brown, friable silt loam A ho- 
rizon with weak, fine, granular structure, and a yellowtsh- 
red firm silty clay B horizon with a moderate, medium 
to strong, subangular blocky structure. The Georgeville 
soils are the reddest, most strongly developed soils of 
this group. These soils have a yellowish-brown, friable 
silt loam A horizon with weak, fine, granular structure. 
The 3 horizon is a red firm silty elay. It has a strong, 
medium, subangular blocky structure. 

The Durham soils are yellow members of tlus great 
soul group. They have developed on felsic rocks of gran- 
ite, gneiss, or schist and are more friable and coarser 
textured than the Alamance soils. The Durham soils 
have a dark-gray very friable coarse sandy loam or sandy 
loan. A horizon that has weak, medinun, crumb structure. 
The B horizon is sandy clay loam with a moderate, 
medium to fine, subangular blocky structure. 

The Appling soils differ from the Durham soils in 
having a redder, more strongly developed B_ horizon. 
Appling soils have a grayish-brown friable sandy loam 
A horizon that has a weak, fine, crumb structure. ‘The 
friable, sandy B horizon is mottled red, yellowish red, 
and strong brown and has a moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure. 

The Cecil soils are the reddest, most strongly devel- 
oped Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in the county. Under a 
thin plant residue, they have a yellowish-brown, friable, 
loamy surface soil. The B horizon is red, friable sandy 
clay loam in the upper part and red, firm clay in the 
lower part. 

The Vance soils are similar to the Appling soils in 
color but have a tougher, more plastic clay B horizon. 
This horizon is more uniform, redder and better devel- 
oped than the B horizon of the Helena souls. Vance soils 
developed on felsic rocks that include granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Field observation, however, indicates that ther 
development may have been influenced by basic material, 
and that the tough, plastic clay B horizon may be the 
result of sodium feldspar in the parent material. The 
Vance soils have a light olive-brown, friable sandy loam 
A horizon with weak, fine, crumb structure. The B ho- 
rizon is mottled yellowish-brown, red, and yellowish-red, 
firm clay that has a moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure. 
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The Red- Yellow Podzohe soils of this area clearly in- 
dicate that some modifying influence of laterization has 
been at work. These soils have origmated under a mild 
chmate, abundant rainfall, and mixed forest that is 
markedly deciduous in many places. As a result, the 
podzolic influences may have been significant in soil de- 
velopment. Although leaching is quite evident in the 
A horizons, the drainage water 1s not very high in organic 
acids. The movement of iron to lower depths has been 
checked by the oxidation of the iron, and striking colors 
have developed. 

The Lloyd and Tirzah soils show such a modifying 
influence of laterization that they could be classified as 
Red-Yellow Podzolie-Reddish-Brown  Lateritic — soils. 
These soils are intergrades that grade toward the Red- 
dish-Brown Lateritic soils. The Tirzah soils dev eloped 
on the fine-grained volcanic Carolina slates. Field ob- 
servations indicate that the parent material is a mixture 
of felsic and mafic voleanic rocks. The Tirzah soils 
differ from the Georgeville soils in having a browner 
A horizon and a darker red B horizon. They are inter- 
mediate in color between the Georgeville and Davidson 
soils. Their parent material was entirely volcanic slates, 
but the Davidson soils were derived from mafic igneous 
rocks. The A horizon of the Tirzah soils is dark reddish- 
brown, friable silt loam that has a weak, fine, granular 
structure. The B horizon is dark-red, friable to firm 
silty clay that has a strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure. 

The Lloyd soils developed on mixed felsic and mafic 
igneous rocks. ‘They resemble the Tirzah soils in color 
but are more sandy and friable throughout the profile. 
They are intermediate in color between the Cecil and 
Davidson soils. 

The Enon soils formed on mixed felsic and mafic rocks. 
These soils have some of the characteristics of Planosols. 
They are somewhat similar to the Mecklenburg soils, but 
they are not so well developed and have a lighter colored 
A horizon and a browner, more uniform, and less plastic 
B horizon. They differ from the Helena soils in having 
a darker, less sandy A horizon and a brown, more uni- 
form, and less plastic B horizon. In color the Enon 
soils are similar to Iredell soils, but they lack the sticky, 
very plastic B horizon. The ‘A horizon is hght olive- 
brown friable loam that has a weak, medium, eranular 
structure. The B horizon is yellowish- brown, clay that 
has a moderate, medium, angular blocky structure. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


The Reddish-Brown Lateritie soils in this county have 
features that reflect both laterization and podzolization. 
These soils differ from the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in 
color, structure, pH, kinds and sequence of horizons, and 
thickness of the solum. The Reddish-Brown Laterie soils 
of Alamance County are in the Davidson, Efland, and 
Mecklenburg series. These soils are dark red to reddish 
brown and have a granular structure; their pH. is higher 
in the A horizons and decreases with increasing depth. 
The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are more acid in the 
A horizon and less acid in the B horizon; also, they 
have a fairly prominent A» horizon which is not evident 
in the Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils (9). The Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils have a thicker solum. 


The Davidson soils formed on matic igneous rocks that 
consisted of diorite, gabbro, and basalt. Mineralogically 
the Davidson profile shows almost complete loss of ferro- 
magnesian feldspar minerals, the alteration products be- 
ng dominantly kaolinite and halloysite. Primary and 
secondary iron oxide minerals accumulate with maximum 
concentration in the Bs horizon. The alteration of biotite 
through successive stages to kaolinite is suggested as the 
mechanism of clay synthesis from biotite (9). 

The redistribution of clay and iron oxide to a textural 
B horizon appears to be the result of an acid type of 
soll formation that is caused by the accelerated loss of 
bases. No morphological A» horizon is evident in the 
field, but detailed laboratory analyses indicate the pres- 
ence of a weakly developed Ay horizon. This weak dle- 
velopment can be postulated on the basis of eluviation of 
the silicate clay and free iron oxide from the A, horizon. 

The Mecklenburg and Effand soils are Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils that. grade toward Planosols. They have 
many characteristics of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
soils, but their heavy plastic clay Bs, horizon is common 
to the Planosols. 

The Efland soils developed from fine-grained voleanic 
Carolina slates. The A horizon is dark yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam or very fine sandy loam that has a weak, 
fine, granular structure. The B horizon is mottled yel- 
lowish- brown, yellowish-red, and strong-brown, firm clay 
with strong, angular blocky structure. 

The Mecklenburg soils formed on diorite, gabbro 
basalt, and other mafic leneous rocks—the same kind of 
parent material as have the Davidson. soils. Under a 
thin layer of plant residue, their surface soil is dark- 
brown to reddish-brown friable loam with weak, fine, 
granular structure. Their B horizon is yellowish- red to 
strong-brown, firm clay. 


Planosols 


The formation of Planosols has been influenced by 
some local factor. These soils have an eluviated surface 
horizon underlain by a B horizon that is more strongly 
illuviated, cemented, or compacted than the B horizon 
of their associated normal soils. They developed on 
nearly flat uplands under grass or forest in a humid or 
subhumid climate. They are distinguished by a well- 
defined layer of clay or cemented material that occurs 
at various depths (74). The Planosols in Alamance 
County are the Colfax, Helena, Orange, and Iredell soils. 

The Colfax soils formed on granite, gneiss, schist, 
and other felsic igneous rocks or on fine-textured vol- 
canic slates. These soils may occupy saddlelike positions 
between slopes and have colluvial deposits over the ner- 
mal A horizon. The A horizon is dark-gray to gray, 
very friable sandy loam with a weak, medium, crumb 
structure. The B horizon is mottled gray, red, and 
vellowish-brown firm clay that is plastic when wet. It 
has a moderate, medium, angular blocky structure. These 
solls are somewhat poorly ‘drained. 

The Helena soils formed from a mixture of felsic and 
mafie rocks. The dominant rock is granite that. contains 
large quantities of sodium feldspar. The feldspar has 
been intruded by dikes of mafic rock. From these parent 
rocks a soil has formed that 1s less homogeneous than 
most soils in the area. 
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The Iredell soils developed from diorite, gabbro, basalt, 
and other ferromagnesian rocks. The Iredell series is 
one of the better examples of Planosols in this area. 

The Orange soils formed on fine-grained volcanic 
Carolina slates. They resemble the Iredell soils, which 
formed on mafic igneous rocks. Orange soils have a dark 
erayish-brown friable silt loam A horizon with moderate 
medium granular structure, and a yellowish-brown very 
firm plastic clay B horizon with angular blocky to mas- 


sive structure. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 

The development of Low-Humic Gley soils has been 1n- 
fluenced by relief, lack of drainage, and a high water 
table. The soils of this group are somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. They have a very thin sur- 
face horizon that is moderately high in organic matter. 
The surface horizon overlies mottled gray and brown 
gleylike horizons that have a low degree of textural dif- 
ferentiation. Low-Humic Gley soils range in texture 
from sand to clay. Their parent materials vary widely in 
physical and chemical properties. These soils occur 
largely under a native cover of swamp forest; perhaps 
marsh plants occur in some areas. Many of these soils 
range from medium acid to strongly acid (20). 

The Worsham soils are the only Low-Humic Gley soils 
in Alamance County. They developed from a mixture of 
colluvial and local alluvial sediments that were deposited 
on residual material. These soils are more poorly 
drained than the Colfax soils. They have an A horizon 
of gray to dark-gray, friable sandy loam to loamy sand, 
and the B horizon is gray, firm sandy clay, mottled with 
yellow. Below the Ai horizon, which has a weak, fine, 
crumb structure, these soils are massive. 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are sometimes called skeletal soils. They 
have no clearly expressed soil development and consist 
of freshly and imperfectly weathered rock fragments. 
These soils occur mostly on steep slopes. Here little soil 
has developed, either because erosion has kept pace with 
the weathering of rock or because the weathered rock has 
slipped down the steep slopes (74). 

The Wilkes and Goldston soils are the Lithosols 
mapped in this county. The parent materials of the 
Wilkes soils weathered from granites that have been 
intruded by basic crystalline rock dikes. The parent 
rock is similar to that of the Helena soils. The Wilkes 
soils often lack a B horizon, which, if present, is poorly 
developed. 

The parent rock of the Goldston soils is fine-grained, 
voleanic Carolina slates. These soils either have no 
B horizon or one that is indistinct and poorly developed. 
Goldston soils have a grayish-brown, friable silt loam A 
horizon with weak, medium, crumb structure, and a C 
horizon of partly decomposed slate of various colors, 


gray predominating. 


Alluvial soils 

Alluvial soils have developed from alluvium that has 
been recently transported and deposited. This alluvium 
has had little or no modification by soil-forming proc- 
esses. The characteristics of these soils are determined 
largely by the nature of the materials from which they 


are derived and the manner in which these materials 
have been sorted and deposited (J4). 

Many of the Alluvial soils in Alamance County are 
from acid, fine- to medium-textured alluvium that is 
more or less sorted. The alluvium has been transported 
from the upland residual soils that are underlain by 
mafic and felsic metamorphic or igneous rocks. Most 
of the sediments in the southern part of the county are 
from the fine-grained volcanic slates and are normally 
silt loams in texture. The native vegetation 1s bottom- 
land hardwoods with a scattering of loblolly pine. 

In this county the Alluvial soils of the Buncombe, 
Congaree, Chewacla, and Wehadkee series are on water- 
lain material. Those of the Starr series are on colluvial 
material. 

The Buncombe soils occur on well-drained recent levees 
near streams. They have little or no profile development. 
The A horizon is dark-brown, loose loamy fine sand 
that has a weak, fine, crumb structure; no B horizon has 
developed. The C horizon is dark grayish-brown, loose 
fine sand. This soil is an accumulation of coarse deposits 
of alluvium. 

The Congaree soils are well to moderately well drained 
soils on first bottoms that formed from alluvial sedi- 
ments of metamorphic and igneous origin. These soils 
have a dark-brown, friable fine sandy loam A horizon 
of weak, medium, crumb structure. The C horizon 1s 
more or less stratified. It is mottled dark brown and 
grayish brown and has little or no structural develop- 
ment. 

The Chewacla soils are similar to the Congaree so1ls, 
but they occur in more nearly level areas on the flood 
plains and are not so well drained. 

The Wehadkee soils are developing from alluvial 
deposits along large streams. They occur in low areas 
on broad, nearly level flood plains. These soils are more 
poorly drained than the Chewacla soils, which are de- 
veloping from the same kind of parent material. 

The Starr soils are developing from colluvium and 
local alluvium that sloughed, rolled, or was washed from 
the Cecil, Lloyd, Davidson, Georgeville, Tirzah, or any 
of the red or brown, finer textured soils of the county. 
They have a dark-brown A horizon that has a weak, fine, 
and medium granular structure. In many places a 
buried residual B horizon occurs at various depths be- 
low the alluvial material. The B horizon is yellowish- 
red and red, firm clay that is mottled with strong brown 
in the lower part. 


Miscellaneous Land Types 


The miscellaneous land types of this county that 
formed from alluvium are Mixed alluvial land, poorly 
drained; Mixed alluvial land, well drained; Local al- 
luvial land, poorly drained; and Local alluvial land, well 
drained. The Mixed alluvial land, poorly drained, and 
Mixed alluvial land, well drained, occur on first bot- 
toms and are so highly stratified with material of vari- 
ous textures, color, and other characteristics that it 1s 
impossible to detect any common profile characteristics. 
The Mixed alluvial land, poorly drained, occupies the 
nearly level areas where the water table is normally 
higher than that of the Mixed alluvial land, well drained. 
This land includes small spots of Wehadkee and Che- 
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wacla soils. The Mixed alluvial land, well drained, oc- 
cuples positions similar to those of the Congaree and 
Buncombe soils. It includes areas of these soils that are 
too small to delineate on a map of the scale used. 

The Local alluvial land, poorly dramed, and Local 
aluvial land, well dramed, occupy the low flat areas 
along small streams. These land types formed from 
material that sloughed, rolled, or was washed from the 
surrounding upl ands. They are also mixed to the extent 
that it is ‘Impossible to detect definite profile charac- 
teristics. 

Severely gullied land has been truncated by accelerated 
erosion. All of the surface soil and most of the sub- 
soil has been removed, and the Pea material is ex- 
posed. The gullies occupy more than 75 percent of this 
land, which is essentially a Lithosol that has an intricate 
pattern of deep gullies. 

The Moderately eulhed land in this county ean be di- 
vided into three groups of severely eroded and moderately 
eullied soils that have similar parent material. One 
group has Helena, Enon, and Wilkes soil materials, one 
has Cecil, Lloyd, ‘and Appling materials, and one has 
(yeor geville and Herndon materials. Moderately gulled 
land differs from Severely gulhed land im that the eul- 
hes are normally shallower, farther apart, more stable, 
and occupy less than 75 percent of the land. This land 
probably can be reclaimed for limited use. 

Stony land consists of areas on 6 to 15 percent slopes 
that are too stony for agricultural use. It may contain 
any soil material that occurs on slopes of this range. 
This land is covered with such a large quantity of stones 
or rock outcrops that it 1s suited only to forest. 


Descriptions of Soil Profiles 


The surface soil and subsoil of the soils in each series 
in the county were briefly described in the subsection, 
Soil Series, Types, and Phases. In the following pages 
a soil in each series, at the location given, is described in 
more detail. 

The color of the soil is deseribed in words, such as 
light olive gray, and im more precise terms. The more 
precise terms, called Munsell color notations, use symbols 
for hue, vz alue, and chroma, such as 5Y 6/2. More infor- 
mation on Munsell color notations is given in the Soil 
Survey Manual (7%). 


SILT LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


9.1 miles southwest of Sylvan School to hard- 
30 feet 


ALAMANCE 


Location: 
wood forest; then 0.1 mile west on woods road; 
north of road. 

Vegetation: White, post, red, and jack oaks, dogwood, 
blackgum, hickory, cedar, and shortleaf pine. 

Parent material: Voleanie slates. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

L’rosion.: None. 

Drainage: Moderately well drained to well drained; 
medium external and internal drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 


Root distribution: Fair into Bs horizon. 


Soil profile: 


A, 0O to 1 inch, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2, moist) friable silt 
loam; weak, medium and coarse, crumb structure; 
tends toward platiness: clear wavy boundary. 
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A: JI to 6 inches. pale-yellow (SY 7/3, moist) friable silt 
loam; weak, medium and coarse, crumb structure; 
tends toward platiness ; clear wavy boundary. 

Az oto 8 inehes, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist) friable 


silt loam with common, fine, faint light-gray (2.5Y 
7/2, moist) mottles: very slightly cemented; weak, 


medium, subangular blocky structure ; eradual smooth 
boundary. 

Ba 8 to 15 inches, vellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) friable 
silty clay loam with conunon, medium, faint light 

vellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4, moist) mottles : weak, medi- 

um and fine, angular blocky structure; tends toward 

platiness ; gradual smooth boundary. 


B» 15 to 23 inches, brownish-vellow (10YR 6/6, moist) silty 


Clay loam with common, medium, faint pale-yellow 
(2.0Y 7/4, moist) mottles: friable when broken, firm 


in place: moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; thin clay skins on about half the faces of 
peds; layer of fine and medium quartz gravel in hori- 
Zon; gradual boundary. 

B; 23 to 82 inches, mottled vellowish-red (SYR »/6, Moist), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist), and white (10YR 
S/1, moist) silty clay loan: with conumon, medium, dis- 
tinct mottles; friable (firm in place) ; Moderate, fine, 
angular bloc ky structure; thin clay skins on about half 
the faces of peds: contains laver of fine and medium 
quartz gravel: gradual boundary. 


C, 32 inches +, mottled yellowish-red, strong-brown, and 
white weathered voleanic slate. 
APPLING SANDY Loam, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 
Location: 200 vards south of Snow Hill Chureh; then 


55 yards west of center of State Mighway 119 in 
ocd 
Vegetation: Red, white, and post. oaks, shortleaf pine, 
blackgum, hickory. 
Parent material: Granite. 
Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 
Erosion: None. 
Drainage. Well drained; 
drainage. 
Ntoniness: None. 
Loot distribution: 


medium external and internal 


Good through Bs horizon. 
Soil profile: 


A, 0 to 3 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2, moist) friable 
sandy loam; weak, medium and fine, crumb strue- 
ture; clear wavy boundary. 

3 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 
sandy loam; weak, medium and fine, crumb strue- 
ture: gradual smooth boundary. 

A; 6 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 
heavy sandy loam: weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure: gradual smooth boundary. 

Bi & to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) friable 
sandy clay loam; weak to moderate, subangular 
bloeky structure; discontinuous clay films on faces 
of peds; gradual boundary. 

Bz 12 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist) friable 
sandy clay loam: moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure: continuous clay skins cover about one-half 
of the faces of peds: gradual boundary. 

Be, 20 to 29 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist) friable 
sandy clay with common, medium, distinet yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6, moist) and red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) 
mottles; moderate, fine and very fine, subangular 
blocky strueture; prominent clay skins cover about 
two-thirds of the faces of peds; gradual boundary. 

B; 29 to GO inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8, moist), strong- 
browh (7.5YR 5/6, moist), and yellowish-brown 
(1OYR 5/6, moist) firm clay: common, medium, 
distinct mottles: moderate to strong, medium and 
fine, subangular blocky structure; prominent clay 
skins cover most of the faces of peds;: gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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Ci. 60 to 80 inches, red, yellowish-brown, and light-gray 
weathered granite; some discontinuous clay films in 
upper part of horizon; little structure evident. 

C. 80 inches +, light-gray, red, and yellowish-brown weath- 
ered granite. 


BUNCOMBE LOAMY FINE SAND 


Location: 200 yards west of Haw River bridge on State 
Highway 54; then 50 feet south of south bank. 

Vegetation: Pasture. 

Parent material: Alluviun. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external drainage, 
rapid internal drainage. | 

Stoniness: None. 

Root distribution: Good into Cy, horizon. 


Soil profile: 

Ap O to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) very friable 
loamy fine sand; very weak, fine, crumb structure: 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Cu 8 to 22 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/38, moist) nearly loose 
loamy fine sand; single grain (structureless) ; gradual 
boundary. 

C, 22 inches +, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) fine 
sand; single grain (structureless). 


Ceci, FINE SANDY LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 2.8 miles west of Burlington on Federal High- 
way 70A; then 100 yards into woods north of highway. 

Vegetation: White and red oak, Virginia pine, black- 
gum, hickory, sourwood, and dogwood. 

Parent material: Gneiss. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness.: None. 


Root distribution: Good into Bs horizon. 


Soil profile: 


Ao Y% to 0 inch, dark-brown deciduous plant residue. 

A, 0O to 2 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4, moist) friable 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

A, 2 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 

fine sandy loam; fine and medium, crumb structure; 

clear smooth boundary. 

to 9 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8, moist) friable fine sandy 

clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 

ture; thin discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B. 9 to 30 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6, moist) firm clay; strong, 
medium and fine, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay skins practically cover faces of peds; 
gradual boundary. 

B; 80 to 56 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6, moist) firm clay with 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist), common, medium, 
distinct mottles; strong, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; prominent clay skins cover most of faces of 
peds ; gradual boundary. 
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CHEWACLA FINE SANDY LOAM 


The Chewacla soil that was sampled and described has 
a silt loam surface soil. It is an inclusion in the mapping 
unit that is called Chewacla fine sandy loam and con- 
tains the major horizons that are typical of soils in the 
Chewacla series. 


Location: 50 yards north of Chatham County line on 
paved Sutphin Mill road; 30 yards west in pasture. 
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Vegetation: Pasture. 

Parent materal: Alluvium. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Somewhat poorly drained; medium external 
and slow internal drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 

Root distribution: Good into C,, horizon. 


Soil profile : 


Ay 0 to 5 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6, moist) friable 
silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure; gradual 
smooth boundary. 


A; 5 to 8 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist) friable 
silt loam; dark-brown and black organic stains; mas- 
sive (structureless) ; clear smooth boundary. 

C11 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) friable 


silt loam; dark-brown and black organie stains; mas- 
sive (structureless) ; gradual boundary. 

Ci. 12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) fri- 
able silt loam with common, fine, faint olive-yellow 
(2.5Y 6/6, moist) mottles; dark-brown and black or- 
ganic stains; massive (structureless) ; gradual bound- 
ary. 

i; 18 inches +, pale-olive (5Y 6/3, moist) friable silt loam 
with common, medium, distinct yellowish-brown (1O0YR 
5/4, moist) mottles; dark-brown and black organic 
stains; massive (structureless). 


o 


CoLFAX SANDY LOAM 


Colfax sandv loam having a slope of less than 2 per- 
cent 1s described as follows: 

Location: 0.88 mile southwest of Shady Oak filling 
station; 300 yards south on dirt road; then 380 yards 
west into woods. 

Vegetation: Jack, white, post oaks, willow, hickory, 
dogwood, blackgum, cedar, and shortleaf pine. 

Parent material: Granite. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Somewhat poorly drained; slow external and 


internal drainage. 


Stoniness: None. 
Root distribution: Fair into upper part of By horizon. 


Soil profile: 


A, 0O to 8 inches, gray (10YR 5/1, moist) very friable sandy 
loam; weak, medium, crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary. 

to 8 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/4, moist) very friable 

sandy loam with common, fine, very faint pale-olive 

(5Y 6/4, moist) mottles; weak, medium and coarse, 

crumb structure; gradual boundary. 

to 12 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/4, moist) friable sandy 

loam or sandy clay loam with common, fine, faint light 

olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6, moist) mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; pockets of medium sand 
throughout horizon; clear wavy boundary. 

B, 12 to 28 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1, moist), yellow- 
ish-brown (10 YR 5/8, moist), and yellowish-red (5¥YR 
5/8, moist) sandy clay; firm when moist and plastic 
when wet; mottles common, medium, prominent; mod- 
erate, coarse, angular blocky structure; clay skins vary 
in thickness from ped to ped and are more prominent 
on vertical faces; yellow and brown hues on inside of 
peds, gradual boundary. 

B, 28 to 40 inches, mottled gray (5Y 6/1, moist) and brown- 
ish-yellow (10YR 6/8, moist) sandy clay; firm when 
moist and plastic when wet; common, medium, promi- 
nent mottles; weak, coarse, angular blocky structure or 
massive (structureless); thin clay films on vertical 
faces; gradual wavy boundary. 
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C,, 40 to 50 inches, mottled gray and _ brownish-yellow 
weathered granite; little apparent development. 
Ci. 50 inches +, gray, weathered granite. 


CONGAREE FINE SANDY LOAM 


Location: 0.4 mile north of Stony Creek Church on 
eravel road; 600 feet northeast into field; then 100 
feet west of west bank of Stony Creek. 

Vegetation: Wheat. 

Parent material: Alluvium. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness.: None. 

Root distribution: 


Soil profile: 
Ap 0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) friable fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, crumb structure; gradual 


smooth boundary. 

C,, 8 to 38 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, moist) friable fine 
sandy loam with grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, moist), 
common, fine, faint mottles; dark-brown and black or- 
ganie stains; massive (structureless) ; gradual bound- 


ary. 

Ci. 38 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) friable 
fine sandy loam with common, fine, faint, grayish-brown 
(10 YR 5/2, moist) mottles; dark-brown and black 
organic stains; massive (structureless). 


Davinpson CLray LoAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Davidson clay loam having a slope less than 2 percent 
was described as follows: 
Location: 0.75 mile northwest of Orange County line on 
State Highway 54; 100 feet northwest into woods. 
Vegetation: Red and white oaks, hickory, holly, dog- 
wood, cedar, and shortleaf pine. 
Parent material: Gabbro. 
Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 


Good into © horizon. 


Erosion: None. | 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: Quartz rocks on surface and in upper part 
of profile. 


Root distribution: Good into Bs horizon. 
Soil profile: 

A, 0 to 2 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4, moist) fri- 
able clay loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; 
clear wavy boundary; few iron concretions no more 
than 0.1 inch in diameter. 

A; 2 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4, moist) 
friable clay loam; moderate, medium, granular struc- 
ture; many iron concretions no more than 0.1 inch in 
diameter ; gradual smooth boundary. 

B:, 7 to 20 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) friable clay 
(frm in place); strong. fine and medium, granular 
structure; many iron concretions no more than 1 inch 
in diameter; gradual smooth boundary. 

Be». 20 to 58 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6, moist) firm clay: 
strong, medium and fine, subangular blocky structure: 
prominent skins on most faces of the peds; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B, 58 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) firm clay with strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) common, fine, prominent 
mottles; strong, fine, subangular blocky structure: 
prominent clay skins on most faces of the peds. 


DurRHAM SANDY LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Durham sandy loam having a slope of less than 2 per- 
sent is described as follows: 


Location: 1.25 miles north of Altamahaw on gravel 
road; then 0.2 mile east on dirt road; 0.39 mile south 
on field road; 20 feet into woods at north end of field. 

Vegetation: Red, white, post, and willow oaks, hickory, 
blackgum, poplar, Virginia and shortleaf pines. 

Parent material: Granite. 


Slope: O to 2 percent. 
Lvrosion: None. 


Drainage: Well drained; medium external and medium 
to rapid internal drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 

Loot distribution: 


Soil profile: 


A, 0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1, moist) very friable 
sandy loam; weak, fine and medium, crumb structure ; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A, 8 to 12 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2, moist) very 
friable sandy loam; weak, tine and medium, crumb 
structure; gradual boundary. 

A; 12 to 15 inehes, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist) 
friable sandy loam; very weak, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; slightly cemented and brittle ; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B:, 15 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) 
friable light sandy clay loam; moderate, medium and 
fine, subangular blocky structure; thin clay films on 
the faces of the peds; gradual boundary. 

B.. 19 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) 
friable sandy clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; continuous clay skins cover over half 
the faces of the peds; root channels filled with light 
brownish-gray coarser textured material; gradual 
boundary. 

BRB; 26 to 64 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) 
friable sandy clay loam with yellowish-red (5YR 4/8, 
moist) common, medium, distinct mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; thin discontin- 
uous clay films on faces of the peds; slightly cemented 
and brittle; gradual boundary. 

C 64 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and yellowish-red 
weathered granite; little development evident. 


Good into Bs horizon. 


ErLtaNp Sitt LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 1.8 mile south of Sutphin Mull on paved 
road; then 0.1 mile east on field road; 80 feet south 
into woods. 

Vegetation: White, post, red oaks, hickory, maple, and 
shortleaf pine. 

Parent material: Volcanic slates. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and slow 


internal drainage. 
Stoniness: Some quartz rock on surface and in upper 


part of profile. 
Root distribution: Good into upper part of Bz horizon. 


Soil profile: 


A, 0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4, moist) 
friable silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A. 2 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 
silt loam; very weak, medium and fine, subangular 
blocky structure; smooth gradual boundary. 

B, 7 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 
silty clay loam; weak to moderate, medium and fine, 
subangular blocky structure; thin clay films on the 
faces of the peds; some iron concretions in upper part 
of horizon; gradual boundary. 


64 


Be 


B: 


SOIL 


10 to 18 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) friable 
silty clay; moderate, medium and fine, subangular 
blocky structure; continuous clay skins on about half 
the faces of the peds; gradual boundary. 

18 to 21 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8, moist) silty 
clay or clay: friable (firm in place); moderate, 
medium and fine, subangular blocky structure; prom- 
inent clay skins cover over half the faces of the peds; 
gradual boundary. 

21 to 28 inches, vellowish-red (5YR 5/8, moist) clay 
with common, fine, faint, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/58, 
moist) and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8, moist) mot- 
tles; firms when moist and plastic when wet; strong 
medium and fine angular blocky structure; prominent 
clay skins almost cover the faces of the peds; gradual 
boundary. 

28 to 86 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 5/8, moist), 
vellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist), and red (2.5YR 
5/8, moist) clay; common, fine, distinct mottles; firm 
when moist and plastic when wet; strong to medium 
angular blocky structure: prominent clay skins on the 
faces of the peds; gradual boundary. 

36 to 66 inches, mottled red, yvellowish-red, and _ light- 
gray weathered volcanic slate; common, medium, 
prominent mottles; some evidence of meager develop- 
ment in upper part of horizon. 

66 to 86 inches +, mottled white, 
brown weathered volcanic slate. 


red, and yellowish- 


‘NON LOAM,. GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 


5 miles south of Kimesville on gravel road; 


1.3 mile east on gravel road; 150 yards north on gravel 
road; then 100 feet west into hardwood forest. 


Vegetation: 


White, post, and red oaks, hickory, dog- 


wood, sourwood, and cedar. 


Parent material: 
Slope: 
Hrosion: 

Drainage: 


Diorite. 
2 to 6 percent. 
None. 
Well drained; medium external and medium 


to slow internal drainage. 


StOntness : 


ZON. 


Root distribution: 


Few small stones on surface and in A horti- 


Fair into Bs horizon. 


Soil profile: 


Ao 
At 


Ay 


‘bes 


B; 


Y% to 0 inch, dark grayish-brown, deciduous plant residue. 

Q to 4 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist) friable 
loaml: weak, medium and fine, granular structure; 
many roots; abrupt boundary. 

4 to 9 inches, light vellowish-brown 
friable loam; weak, fine and medium, 
blocky structure: gradual smooth boundary. 

9% to 13 inches, light yelowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4, moist) 
friable loam; very weak, medium and fine, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly cemented and contains many 
dark-brown iron coneretions no more than 1 inch in 
diaineter : clear wavy boundary. 

13 to 18 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4, moist) clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay skins on more than half of the faces of the 
peds; organic coatings on the vertical faces: tongues 
of brownish-gray material from <A horizon: gradual 
wavy boundary. 

18 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6, moist) firm 
clay: moderate, coarse and medium, angular blocky 
structure that tends toward prismatic; clay skins more 
prominent on vertical faces; tongues of brownish-gray 
material from A horizon: gradual boundary. 

26 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) firm 


(2.5Y 6/4, moist) 
subangular 


¢lay with common, fine, faint light-gray (10OYR 7/1, 
moist) mottles; moderate, medium, angular blocky 


structure; thin clay skins on most faces of the peds: 
gradual boundary. 

29 inches +, yellow weathered diorite mottled with light 
eray. 
> 
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GEORGEVILLE Sint LoAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 0.9 mile east of Saxapahaw on paved road; 
then 0.75 mile southeast on dirt road; 0.2 mile south on 
woods road; in east side of old road cut. 

Vegetation: ‘Red, white, and post oaks, maple, sour- 
wood, poplar, and cedar. 

Parent material: Voleanic slates. 


Slope: 2to 6 percent. 

L’rosion.: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: Some small quartz rocks on surface and in 
profile. 

Root distribution: Good into Bs horizon. 
Soil profile: 


Ai 0 to 5 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) friable 
silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Az 05 to 9 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6, moist) friable 
silt loam; weak, medium and fine, granular structure; 
some coarse gravel in horizon; gradual boundary. 

A; 9 to 12 inches, reddish-yellow (5YR 6/8, moist) friable silt 
loam; weak, medium and fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; gradual boundary. 

Bi 12 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8, moist) friable 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; thin clay films on the faces of the peds; 
gradual boundary. 

14 to 21 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8, moist) friable silty clay ; 
moderate, medium and fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; clay skins cover more than half the faces of the 
peds; some small quartz rocks in horizon; gradual 
boundary. 

21 to 84 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) firm silty clay: 
strong, medium and fine, subangular blocky structure; 
prominent clay skins cover most of the faces of the 
peds; some small quartz rocks: gradual boundary. 

B; 384 to 70 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) firm silty clay 

with common, fine, distinct, brownish-yellow (1OYR 
6/8, moist) mottles; moderate, medium and fine, Sub- 
angular blocky Structure: continuous clay skins on two- 
thirds of the faces of the peds: gradual boundary. 

C ‘%0 inches +, mottled red and brownish-yellow weathered 
voleanic slate; little evidence of any development. 


GOLDSTON SLATY SILT Loam, STRONGLY SLOPING PHASE 


The Goldston soil that was sampled and described has 
a silt loam surface soil. It is an inclusion in the mapping 
unit that is called Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly 
sloping phase, and contains the major horizons that are 
typical of soils in the Goldston series. 
Location: 1.8 miles southwest of Snow Camp. 
Vegetation: White, post, and red oaks, blackgum, 
shortleaf and Virginia pines. 
Parent material: v oleanic slates. 
Slope: 10 to 15 percent. 
Hrosion: None. 
Drainage: Excessively drained; rapid external 
medium to rapid internal drainage. 
Stoniness: Slaty on surface and in profile. 
Loot distribution: Poor. 


Soil profile: 


A, O to 4+ inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/72, 
silt loam: weak, medium, granular structure: 
volcanic slate rocks: clear wavy boundary. 

C 4 inches +, gray and brown partially weathered volcanic 
slate; tongues of material from A; horizon. 


and 


and 


moist) friable 
contains 
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HeLeENA COARSE SANDY LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


The Helena soil that was sampled and described has 
a coarse loamy sand surface soil and a slope of less than 
2 percent. It is an inclusion in the mapping unit that is 
called Helena coarse sandy loam, gently slopmg phase, 
and contains the major horizons that are typical of soils 
in the Helena series. 

Location: 2.0 miles south of ISimesville on gravel road; 


then 200 yards east to farm road into forest; 30 feet 
south of farm road. 
Vegetation: White oak, hickory, dogwood, elm, and 


Virginia pine. 

Purent material: 
line rocks. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Ivrosion: None. | 

Drainage: Somewhat poorly drained to moderately well 
drained; medium external and very slow internal 
drainage. 

Ntoniness None. 

Root distribution: Fair through Bs; horizon. 


Mixture of granite and basic crystal- 


Soil profile: 


A, O to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/72, moist) 
nearly loose coarse loamy sand; very weak, medium 
crumb structure; clear wavy boundary. 

to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4, moist) 

nearly loose coarse loamy sand; very weak, medium 

and fine, crumb structure; gradual wavy boundary. 

A; 12 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4, moist) 
nearly loose coarse loamy sand; massive (structure- 
less) ; some fine gravel in horizon; slightly cemented 
and brittle; clear wavy boundary. 

Bx 17 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, moist) 
firm, coarse sandy clay with common, medium, dis- 
tinct gray (10YR 6/1, moist) and light yellowish- 
brown (2.5Y 6/4, moist) mottles; weak, fine, angular 
blocky structure; thin clay films on the faces of the 
peds; many tongues of coarse sand or fine gravel from 

. A horizon; gradual wavy boundary. 

Be 20 to 26 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6, 
moist) and gray (1OYR 6/1, moist) very firm clay: 
colmmon, coarse, and prominent mottles; weak to mod- 
erate, meditm and fine, angular blocky structure that 
tends toward prismatic; clay skins more pronounced on 
vertical faces; brownish-yellow material inside of peds 
is coarser textured than the gray mottles: gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B: 26 to 32 inches, gray (1OYR G/1, moist) very firm clay 
with common, coarse, prominent brownish-yellow 
(10YR 6/6, moist) mottles; massive (structureless) : 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C 382 inches +. mottled gray and yellow weathered granite. 


A, 3 


HERNDON SILT LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Herndon silt loam having a slope of less than 2 per- 

cent is described as follows: 

Location: 0.63 mile north of Center Church on gravel 
road; then 30 feet east into woods. 

Vegetation: White, red, and post oaks, dogwood, cedar, 

and shortleaf pine. 

Parent material: Voleanic slates. 

Slope. 0 to 2 percent. 

Ivrosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: Few quartz fragments on surface and im 
upper horizons. 


Root distribution: Good into By horizon. 


Soil profile: 


Ai O to 3 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3, moist) friable silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure: contains quartz 
gravel and rocks; clear wavy boundary. 

A, 3 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/6, moist) friable 
silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure; contains 
quartz gravel and rocks; gradual smooth boundary. 

Be: O6to11 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6, moist) friable silty 
clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure: 
thin clay films on the faces of the peds, gradual bound- 
ary. 

B.. 11 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8, moist) firm silty 
clay ; strong, medium and fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; prominent clay skins almost cover the faces of 
the peds; gradual boundary. 

B; 28 to 40 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8, moist) fim silty 
clay with common, fine, faint strong-browh (T.5YR 5/3, 
moist) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) mottles ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; prom- 
inent clay skins cover two-thirds of the faces of the peds: 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cu 40 to 60 inches, mottled red and light-red weathered vol- 
canie slate; some evidence of slight development in 
upper part of horizon. 

Cy 60 inehes +, mottled light-gray, vellowish-brown, and 
reddish-vellow, weathered volcanic slate. 


TREDELL LOAM, LEVEL PHASE 


Location: 0.5 mile west of Alamance Battleground; then 
0.4 mile west on paved road; 100 yards into hardwood 
forest. 

Vegetation. White, post, and black oaks, blackgum, 
luckory, and cedar. 

Parent material: Dhorite. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

I’rosion, None. 

Dramage: Moderately well dramed: medium to slow 
external and very slow internal drainage. 

Ntoniness: None. 


Root distribution: Fair through B, horizon. 


Soil profile: 


Ai 0 to 5 inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2. moist) friable 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, crumb structure : 
abrupt boundary. 

to 11 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10OY¥R 872. 

moist) friable loam; moderate, fine, granular struc- 

ture; clear smooth boundary. 

11 to 14 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4, moist) friable 

loam; moderate, fine, granular structure: contains a 

discontinuous iron pan, the lower part of which is al- 

most a solid mass of iron concretions less than 1 inch 
thick; rest of horizon contains loose. dark-brown con- 
cretions; clear smooth boundary. 

32 14 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist: 
clay; very firm when moist and plastic when wet: 
moderate, coarse, angular blocky structure: continu- 
ous clay skins on most of the faces of the peds: clay 
skins more pronounced on vertical faces; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B;, 22 to 25 inches, olive (5¥ 4/4, moist) clay with common, 
fine, faint olive-gray (SY 4/2. moist) mottles: very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet: moderate te 
weak. Coarse, angular blocky stracture that tends to- 
Ward prismatic: clay skins more pronounced on = the 
vertical faces: gradual wavy boundary. 

C 25 to 27 inehes, mottled green, black, gray. and brown. 
weathered olivine gabbro. 


Lroyp LOAM, LEVEL PHASE 


oo 


Location: 2.0 miles north of Altamahaw on State High- 
way 87 to Troxler’s store; then 0.8 mile east to house 
north of read; 0.9 mile north on field road to small 
hardwood forest ; 30 feet south of roacl. 
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Vegetution: White, red, and chestnut oaks, poplar, dog- 
wood, holly, hickory, and blackgum. 

Parent material: Greenstone schist. 

Slope: Oto 2 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 


Root distribution: Good into Bs horizon. 


Soil profile: 

Ai 0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4, moist) fri- 
able loam; moderate, medium, granular structure: 
many roots in horizon; clear wavy boundary. 

A; 8 to 6 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) friable clay 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; many 
roots in horizon; clear wavy boundary. 

B: 6 to 14 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6, moist) friable clay; 
strong, fine, subangular blocky structure; prominent 
clay skins on all the faces of the peds; gradual 
boundary. 

Bs. 14 to 31 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) clay; friable 
(firm in place); strong, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; prominent clay skins on all the faces of the peds ; 
gradual boundary. 

B; 81 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) clay with few, fine, 
faint, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/8, moist) mottles; mottles 
are larger with increasing depth; friable (firm in 
place) ; strong, medium and coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; prominent clay skins on most faces of peds. 


MECKLENBURG LOAM, ERODED GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 0.9 mile northeast of Alamance; 0.5 mile 
west on gravel road to road junction; 50 feet west into 


woods. 

Vegetation: Red and white oaks, hickory, dogwood, 
cedar, and Virginia pine. 

Parent material: Diorite. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and slow 
internal drainage. 

Stoniness: Some stones in A horizon. 


Root distribution: Fair through Be horizon. 
Soil profile: 

Ao Y% to O inch, very dark brown (1JOYR 2/2, moist) decid- 
uous plant residue. 

Ay Oto 2 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/38, moist) friable loam : 
weak, fine, granular structure; contains stones as much 
as 4 inches in diameter and some pea-size iron con- 
concretions; clear wavy boundary. 

Aw 2 to 7 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4, moist) friable 
loam; fine and medium, granular structure; contains 
stones as much as 4 inches in diameter ; gradual smooth 
boundary. 
to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4, moist) 
friable fine sandy clay loam; weak, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; gradual smooth boundary. 
B., 10 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6, moist) firm clay ; 

moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; con- 
tinuous clay skins on more than half the faces of the 
peds ; gradual smooth boundary. 

By» 15 to 26 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) clay 
with few, medium, faint, yellowish-red (2.5YR 4/38, 
moist) mottles; firm when moist and plastic when wet: 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; prominent 
clay skins on two-thirds of the faces of the peds: 
gradual boundary. 

Bz. 26 to 44 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) clay 
with common, fine, faint, yellowish-red (2.5YR 4/8, 
moist) mottles; very firm when moist and plastic when 
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wet; moderate, medium to coarse, angular blocky struc- 
ture; prominent clay skins on more than half of the 
faces of the peds; gradual boundary. 

C 44 inches +, reddish-yellow, red, and white weathered 
diorite. 


ORANGE SiLtt LoAM, NEARLY LEVEL PHASE 


Location: 5.5 miles west of Snow Camp on paved road; 
then 0.5 mile east on gravel road; 0.5 mile north, 
crossing branch into hardwood forest. 

Vegetation: Jack, willow, and white oaks, and cedar. 

Parent material: Volcanic slates. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

L’rosion: None. 

Drainage: Somewhat poorly drained; slow external and 
very slow internal drainage. 

Stoniness.: None. 

Root distribution: Fair into Be horizon. 

Soil profile: 


A, 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2, moist) 
friable silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure ; 
abrupt boundary. 


A, 2 to 4 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 
friable silt loam with few, fine, faint, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/8, moist) mottles; weak, medium, granular 
structure; clear smooth boundary. 

B. 4 to 11 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) 


friable silty clay loam with common, medium, faint, 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) mottles; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; more 
silt in gray mottles; clear smooth boundary. 

B:, 11 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) firm 
silty clay with common, coarse, distinct, grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/72, moist) mottles; moderate, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; continuous clay skins on 
about half the faces of the peds; contains some quartz 
gravel; gradual boundary. 

B.. 17 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) clay 
with common, medium, faint, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 
6/2, moist) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) mot- 
tles; firm when moist and plastic when dry; moderate, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; continuous clay 
skins on most faces of the peds; some gleying in miid- 
dle half of horizon; gradual boundary. 

B.; 29 to 47 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist) clay 
with many, medium, distinct, light brownish-gray 
(2.5Y 6/2, moist) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8, moist) 
mottles; very firm when moist and plastic when dry: 
massive (structureless); lower part has some _ silt 
lenses; gradual boundary. 

B: 47 to 77 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2, moist) very firm 
clay with many, medium, distinet, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6, moist) mottles; moderate, coarse, angular 
blocky structure ; gradual boundary. 

( 77 inches +, gray and yellowish-brown, weathered vol- 
canie slate; no apparent development. 


ORANGE Sint Loam, GENTLY SrLOPING MODERATELY WELT. DRAINED 
VARIANT 

Location: 5.5 miles southwest of Snow Camp on paved 
road; then 0.1 mile east on dirt road; 0.1 mile north- 
east on field road; 200 feet south into woods. 

Vegetation: Jack, white, and post oaks, Virginia pine, 
and small cedars. 

Purent material: Volcanic slates. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Moderately well drained. 

Stoniness: Some slate rocks on surface and a few in 
profile. 

Root distribution: Good into B.» horizon. 
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Soil profile: 
Ao %% to O ineh, dark-brown residue from deciduous trees. 
Ax, 0Oto1 inch, very dark gray (7.5YR 3/0, moist) friable slit 
loam, moderate, tine, crumb structure; abrupt bound- 
ary. 
Az 1 to 9 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4, moist) friable silt 
loam; moderate, fine, crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary. 
to 17 inehes, brownish-yellow (10YR_ 6/6, moist) 
friable silty clay loam with few, fine, faint, pale- 
yellow (2.5Y 7/4, moist) mottles; weak, medium and 
fine, subangular blocky structure; a few concretions, 
probably of iron and manganese, as much as one-tenth 
inch in diameter that are more bleached in the upper 
part; very thin, discontinuous clay skins on some peds ; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Ba 17 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/8, moist) 
friable silty clay loam with few, fine, faint, gray 
(10YR 6/1, moist) mottles; layer contains more clay 
than A; horizon; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; thin continuous clay films on faces of the 
peds: gradual boundary. 

B.. 22 to 86 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6, moist) firm 
silty clay or clay with few, fine, faint, light brownish- 
eray (2.5Y 6/2, moist) and pinkish-gray (5YR 6/2, 
moist) mottles; plastic and sticky when wet; strong 
brown mottles on inside of peds; moderate, medium 
and coarse, subangular blocky structure; continuous 
clay skins on the faces of the peds; clay skins are 
more prominent on the vertical than on the horizontal 
faces; tongues of grayer and more silty material from 
A horizon; clear wavy boundary. 

© 386 inches +, weathered volcanic slate with structure of 
original rock. 


Bi 9 


STrark LOAM 

Location: 1 mile west of Elon College on paved road; 
then 0.25 mile south on dirt road; 100 yards east into 
open field. 

Vegetation: Wheat. 

Parent material: Colluvium. 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 


Erosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 


Root distribution: Good into Be horizon. 


Soil profile: 
(7.5Y¥YR 38/2, moist) friable 


Ap O to 8 inches, dark-brown 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; clear smooth 
boundary. 


(5YR 3/4, moist) 


to 20 inches, dark reddish-brown 
structure ; 


friable loam; weak, medium, granular 
abrupt boundary. 

B» 20 to 386 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6, moist) firm 
clay; moderate, fine, Subangular blocky structure: thin 
clay skins on most of faces of the peds; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bs» 36 inches -++, red (2.5YR 4/8, moist) firm clay with com- 
mon, medium, distinct strong-brown (7.5YR 4/8, moist) 
mottles; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure. 


Ay 8 


TrrzaAH Si~v LoaM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Tirzah silt loam that has a slope less than 2 percent is 
described as follows: 
Location: 3.2 miles northeast of Snow Camp on paved 
road to Bethel Church; then 0.2 mile south on gravel 


road; 0.2 mile east on gravel road; 50 feet north into 


hardwood forest. 
Vegetation: White, post, and red oaks, hickory, dog- 
wood, cedar, holly, poplar, blackgum, and_ shortleaf 


pine. 


Parent material: Voleanie slates. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

L’rosion: None. 

Drainage: Well drained; medium external and internal 


drainage. 
Stoniness: Some quartz rocks on surface and mm A hori- 


ZONS. 
Root distribution. 


Soil profile: 


A. 0 to 3 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4, moist) fri- 
able silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; many 
roots and some quartz gravel; clear wavy boundary. 
to 7 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6, moist) friable silty 
clay loam; weak, fine and medium, granular structure; 
many roots and some quartz gravel; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bs 7 to 138 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6, moist) friable silty clay; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; thin clay film on most of the faces of the peds; 
quartz gravel in upper part; gradual smooth boundary. 

B.. 18 to 28 inehes, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) silty clay; 

friable (firm in place) ; strong, medium and fine, sub- 

angular blocky structure; prominent clay skins on most 
faces of the peds; gradual smooth boundary. 

B; 28 to 44 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6, moist) silty clay 
with few, fine, distinct, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8, moist) 
mottles in horizontal pattern; friable (firm in place) ; 
strong, medium, angular and subangular blocky struc- 
ture; prominent clay skins on most of the faces of the 
peds ; gradual smooth boundary. 

C 44 inches +, red mottled with yellowish-red, weathered, 
basie voleanie slate; massive (structureless). 


Good into Bs horizon. 


aA 


Geo 


VANCE SANDY LOAM, GENTLY SLOPING PHASE 


Location: 2.0 miles north of Altamahaw to Troxler’s 
store on State Highway 87; then 2.3 miles east on paved 
road; 0.75 mile north on gravel road; in east side of 
road bank. 

Vegetation: Corn. 

Parent material: 
ence). 

Slope: 2 to 6 percent. 

Erosion: None visible. 

Drainage: Well drained: medium external and slow 
internal drainage. 

Stoniness: Few small stones on surface. 

Root distribution: Good into Bg horizon. 


Granite (probably some basic influ- 


Soil profile : 

Ay O to 6 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4, moist) friable 
sandy loam; weak, fine. -crumb— structure; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B, 6 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4, moist) 
friable sandy clay loam: moderate, medium and fine, 
subangular blocky structure: thin continuous clay 
skins on two-thirds of the faces of the peds:; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B. S to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6, moist), clay 
with common, fine, faint, red (2.5YR 4/6, moist), and 
dark yellowish-brown (1O¥R 4/4, moist) mottles : firm 
when moist and plastic when wet; moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; clay skins on most faces of 
the peds; some root holes containing material from A 
horizon; gradual boundary. 

B; 23 to 42 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (1OYR_ 6/8, 
moist), strong-brown (7.5Y¥YR 5/6, moist), and red 
(POYR 4/6, moist) clay: firm when moist and plastic 
when wet: common, medium, distinct mottles ; moder- 
ate. fine, angular blocky structure; clay skins on most 
of the faces of the peds; gradual boundary. 

CG 42 inehes +, mottled brownish-yellow, white, and ved 
weathered granite. 
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WEHADKEE FINE SaAnpdDY LOAM 


Location: 200 feet west. of Haw River bridge on State 
Highway 54 on south bank of Haw River. 

Vegetation: Broomsedge. 

Parent matertals Alluvium. 

Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

Hrosion: None. 

Drainage: Poorly drained; slow external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 

Loot distribution: Good into © horizon; organic stains 

in profile. 
Soil profile: 

Ay O to 10 inches, mottled dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2. 
moist) and dark-gray (4/0, moist) friable fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles; weak, medium, 
crumb structure; gradual boundary. 

Juz 10 to 20 inehes, dark-gray (4/0, moist) friable fine 
sandy loam with few, fine, faint, dark grayish-brown 
(10YR 4/2, moist) mottles; massive (structureless) ; 
abrupt boundary. 

20 to 80 inches, mottled gray (5/0, moist), dark-gray 
(4/0, moist), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist) 
firm sandy clay; conunon, medium, distinct mottles; 
massive (structureless) ; gradual boundary. 

Ci. 380 inches +, layered alluvial material mottled with vari- 

ous Shades of gray. 


WILKES SOILS, SLOPING PHASES 


The Wilkes soil that was sampled and described has a 
sandy loam surface soil. It contains the major horizons 
that are oe of soils in the Wilkes series. 

Location: 0.25 mile east of the Guilford County line on 
United States Highway 70; then 50 feet into forest. 
Vegetation: White and red oaks, hickory, dogwood, 

cedar, and Virginia pine. 

Purent material; Mixture of acidic and basic crystalline 
rocks. 

Slope: 6 to 10 percent. 

L’rosion: None visible. 

Drainage:  Fixcessively drained; rapid external and 
medium internal drainage. 

Stoniness: Some small stones on surface and throughout 
profile. 

Root distribution: Fair into C horizon. 


Soil profile: 


A, 0O to 38 inches, gray (5/0, moist) friable sandy loam: 
weak, fine, crumb structure; clear smooth boundary. 

A, 38 to 9 inches, pale-vyellow (2.5Y 7/4, moist) friable 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC 9 to 11 inches, mottled light-gray (7/0, moist) and 
olive-yellow (2.5Y¥ 6/8, moist) sandy clay loam; friable 
(firm in place); massive (structureless); gradual 
boundary. 

C 11 to 19 inches +, mottled white (8/0, moist) and 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4, moist) weathered granite. 


WorSHAM SANDY LOAM 


Worsham sandy loam having a slope less than 2 per- 
cent 1s described as follows: 

Location: 0.4 mile south of Shady Oak filling station; 
then 0.18 mile east to wooded depressional area; 50 
yards into woods. 

Vegetation: Sweetgum, black and water oaks, cedar, 
and shortleaf and Virginia pines. 

Parent material; Colluvium. 


Slope: 0 to 2 percent. 

EKrosion: None. 

Drainage: Poorly drained; slow external and internal 
drainage. 

Stoniness: None. 

Root distribution: Fair into B horizon. 


Soil profile : 


A. O to 8 inches, dark-gray (4/0, moist) friable sandy 
loain; weak, fine, crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A. § to 18 inches, gray (6/0, moist) nearly loose loamy 
sand; single grain (structurless) ; clear smooth bound- 
ary. 

Be. IS to 26 inehes, gray (6/0, moist) firm sandy clay 
with few, medium, distinet, brownish-vellow (10YR 
6/8, moist) mottles: massive (structureless) ; gradual 
boundary. 

Bz. 26 inches +, gray (6/0, moist) firm to very firm sandy 
clay with few, fine, distinct, brownish-yellow (10¥R 
G/8, moist) mottles; massive (structureless). 


Engineering Applications ° 


This section is included so that the soil survey infor- 
mation i this report can be more readily used for engi- 
neering purposes. The information can be used to: 


1. Make land use and soil studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, “and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in planning for aoricnltur al 
drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, 
diversions, and terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highways and 
airport locations and in planning detailed inv estigra- 
tions for the selected locations. 

4. Locate sources of construction materials. 

». Correlate the performance of engineering structures 

with soil mapping units so that “information useful 

in designing and maintaining the structures can be 
obtained. 

6. Determine the suitability of the soils for cross-coun- 

try movements of vehicles and construction equip- 

ment. 

Supplement information from other maps and re- 

ports and from aerial photographs for the purpose 

of making maps and reports that can be used 
readily by engineer's. 

8. Make preliminary evaluation of the suitability of 
a particular area for construction purposes. 


~ 
e 


=U 


However, the mapping and the descriptive report are 
somewhat generalized and should be used only in plan- 
ning more detailed field investigations to determine the 
condition of the sol, in place, at the proposed constricc- 
tion. site. 

In order to make the best use of the map and the 
descriptive report, the engineer should understand the 
classification system used by soil scientists. Tle should 


2 The Soil Conservation Service was assisted by the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, the North Carolina State 
Highway and Public Works Commission, and the Bureau of Pubtlie 
Roads in the preparation of this section. 
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vlso have a knowledge of the physical properties of the 
soil material and the condition of the soil when in place. 
Therefore, he should test the soil materials and observe 
the behavior of the soils when they are used in engineer- 
ing structures and foundations. Then the engimeer can 
develop design criteria for the soil units delineated on 
the map. 


Engineering Test Data 


Soil samples from the principal soil type of 10 exten- 
sive series were tested in accordance with standard pro- 
cedures (/) to help evaluate the soils for engineering 
purposes. The test data are given in table +. It includes 
data obtained in moisture-density tests, mechanical 
analyses, and plasticity tests. 

In the moisture-density, or compaction, test, a sample 
of the soil material is compacted several times with the 
sume compactive effort, each time at a higher moisture 
content. The dry density (unit weight) of the soil mate- 
rial increases until the “optimum moisture content” 1s 
reached. After that, the dry density decreases with in- 
creases in moisture content. The highest dry density 
obtained in the compaction tests is termed “maximum 
dry density.” Moisture-density data are important in 
earthwork because, as a rule, optimum stability is ob- 
tained if the soil is compacted to about maximum dry 
density when it is at approximately the optimum mois- 
ture content. 

The result of a mechanical analysis, obtained by com- 
bined sieve and hydrometer methods, may be used to 
determine the relative proportions of the different size 
particles making up the soil sample. The clay content 
obtained by the hydrometer method, which is generally 
used by engineers, should not be used to determine soil 
textural classes. 

The values of the liquid limit and plasticity index 
indicate the effect of water on the consistence of soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil in- 
creases from a very dry state, the material changes from 
a solid to a semisolid, or plastic, state. As the moisture 
content is further increased, the material changes from 
a plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the mois- 
ture content at which the material passes from a solid 
to a plastic state. 

The liquid limit is the moisture content at which the 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which soil material is in a plastic 
condition. 

Table + also gives the two engineering classifications 
for each soil sample. These classifications are based on 
the mechanical analysis, the liquid limit, and the plastic 
limit. 


Engineering Soil Classification 


The engineering soil classification of a soil material by 
either the A.A.S.H.O. (7) or the Unified (76) classifica- 
tion identifies that soil material with regard to gradation 
of material passing the 3-inch sieve and to plasticity 
characteristics. The classification permits the engineer 
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to make a rapid appraisal of the soil material by com- 
paring it with other soils having the same classification. 

Most of the highway engineers class soil material in 
accordance with the A.A.S.H.O. method. In this system, 
soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A-—1, consisting of gravelly soils 
of high bearing capacity, to A—7, consisting of clayey 
soils having low strength when wet. Within each group, 
the relative engineering value of the soil material is 
indicated by a group index number. These numbers 
range from 0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. 
The group index number is shown in parentheses follow- 
ing the soil group symbol. 

The Unified classification was developed at the Vicks- 
burg Waterways Experiment Station of the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army. In this system, soil material 1s 
put into 15 classes that are designated by pairs of letters. 
These classes range from GW, consisting of well-graded 
eravel, gravel and sand mixtures, and a little fine mate- 
rial, to Pt, consisting of peat and other highly organic 
soils. 


Engineering Descriptions of Soils 


In table 5 soil characteristics that are significant to en- 
gineering are given for the soil series, or groups of soils, 
and the miscellaneous land in the county. The classifica- 
tion and grain size for 10 of these groups of soils were 
determined from the results of soil tests. (See table 4.) 
Other values shown in table 5 were estimated from soil 
characteristics observed in the field and from the results 
of engineering soil tests made in other counties. 

The descriptions of the soil series in table 5 apply only 
to the uneroded and moderately eroded soils in the series. 
For the series that have severely eroded soils, normally 
the second layer of the described profile is the surface 
layer. 

A range in depth is given for the seasonally high 
water table for depths as great as 8 feet. Depths greater 
than 8 feet are designated 8+ because they cannot be 
estimated accurately. 

The approximate depth to bedrock has a considerable 
range for most soils. This is because the resistance of 
the bedrock to weathering varies from place to place. 
The ranges in depth to bedrock listed in table 5 gen- 
erally occur, but in many places the soft, weathered 
rock extends to depths greater than those given. 

Permeability was estimated for the subsoil under com- 
paction. The estimates were based on observed charac- 
teristics and were compared with permeability tests made 
on undisturbed cores of similar material. 

The soil material in the main horizons of the soils and 
miscellaneous land listed in table 5 is classed according 
to the A.A.S.H.O. and the Unified systems. Also listed 
for these horizons are the estimated percentages of ma- 
terial passing a No. 4 sieve and a No. 200 sieve and the 
estimated shrink-swell potential. 

The shrink-swell potential is an indication of the vol- 
ume change that occurs in soil material when its moisture 
content changes. For some soils that did not have their 
degree of shrinkage observed, the clay “activity” as welt 
as the percentage of clay was used as a guide im esti- 
mating the shrink-swell potential. 
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TaBLE 4.—KHrgineering test data! for soul sample. 


Soil type and location 


Alamance silt loam: 
2.1 miles southwest of Sylvan School and 0.1 mile 


west on farm road. 


Davidson clay loam: 
0.75 mile northwest of Orange County line on N.C. 
Highway 54 and 100 feet north into forest. 


Enon loam: 
5.0 miles south and 1.3 miles east of Kimesville, 150 
vards north on gravel road, and 100 feet into 


forest. 


Georgeville silt loam: 
3.7 miles south of Swepsonville, 200 yards west on 
dirt road, and 40 feet north into forest. 


Helena coarse sandy loam: 
2.0 miles south of Kimesville, 200 yards east on 


farm road, and 300 feet south, on top of hill. 


Tredell loam: 
0.5 mile west of Alamance Battleground, 0.4 mile 


west, and 100 yards into forest. 


Lloyd loam: 
2.0 miles north of Altamahaw on N.C. Highway 
87, 0.3 mile east and 0.3 mile north on farm road. 


Orange silt loam: 
5.5 miles west of Snow Camp, 0.5 mile east on gravel 
road, and 0.5 mile north into forest. 


Tirzah silt loam: 
3.2 miles northeast of Snow Camp, 0.2 mile south on 
eravel road, 0.2 mile east on gravel road, and 50 
feet north into forest. 


Vanee sandy loam: 
2.0 miles north of Altamahaw on N.C. Highway 87, 
2.3 miles east, 0.75 mile north on gravel road, in 
east bank of road cut. 


| Moisture-density 
Bureau of _—_ | 
Public | ; 
Parent material Roads Depth | Horizon | 
report | | Maximum | Optimum 
number | dry moisture 
density 
Inches | Lb, per cu. ft. Percent 
Dial Gece eeedece S 31358 1-5 Ad 105 16 
S 31359 15-23 Bay | 112 15 
S 31360 32+) ! 110 16 
DOV Creo se S 31340 0-2 Ay 97 21 
S 31341 20-58 Boo | 93 27 
S 31342 58+]! Bs; | 87 31 
D6rites: sac hscusa S 31355 0-4 | A | 103 17 
S 31356 26-29 Bg | 102 22 
S 31357 29+! C, : 113 16 
| 
Andesite_.___-___ ~~ S 31331 1-4 Ag | 101 19 | 
S 31332 18-30 Boo 90 29 
S 31333 39-46 Ba 90 29 
I 
Granite. __________- S 31352 0-3 AY | 117 11 
S 31353 17-20 Bo; 107 18 
S 31354 32+); C; ! 108 17 
Olivine gabbro_____. S 31337 5-11 |. As 115 15 
S 31338 15-22 | Bu | 102 21 
S 31339 25-27 | 110 18 
Greenstone schist____| S 31348 0-3 Ay | 91 24 
S 31344 14-31 Bos 90 29 
S 31345 31+] Bs : 94 25 
SAGs eepeeseeet ane S 31334 Dae 1 Ns | 112 14 
S 31335 17-29 B, 111 17 
S 31336 AT-77 B; 87 30 
DALE 256 ce Stes ae S 31346 0-3 Ay 91 26 
S 31347 13-28 Bo» 90 30 
5S 31348 444+) C, : 99 23 
Grate nmseen cet. S 31349 0-6 A, | 120 9 
S 31350 8-23 BR», 89 29 
S 31351 42+ 1 100 pages | 


1 Tests performed by Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway 


Officials (A.A.S.H.O.) (1). 


2 Mechanical analyses according to the American Association of State Highway Officials Designation: T 88 (1). 


Results bv this 


procedure frequently may differ somewhat from results that would have been obtained bv the soil survey procedure of the Soil Con- 


servation Service (SCS). 


grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 mm. in diameter. 


In the A.A.S.H.O. procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various 


In the SCS. soil 


survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 mm. in diameter is excluded from 


Engineering Interpretation of Soils 


affect the construction and use of farm ponds and ter- 
races. 


Table 6 is an engineering interpretation for the soils Many soils in the county have only normal obstacles 
and miscellaneous land in the county. The interpreta- {9 locating a highway eradeline; the grade can be lo- 
tion was made on the basis of the estimated data in table cated in any position on or in the soil. Some soils, how- 
5, actual test data, and field observations. In this inter- ever, have a high water table, bedrock, or other obsta- 
pretation are recommendations regarding certain phases cles that must be considered before the position of the 
of highway work, ratings for the suitability of the soil gradeline is determined. Table 6 lists, for each soil se- 
for specific uses, and a listing of the soil features that ries, a suitable general location for a highway gradeline. 
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taken from 10 soil profiles, Alamance County, N.C. 


we Se a 


Mechanical analvsis ? 


Classification 


Pereentage passing sieve Percentage smaller than— | Liquid) Plas- 
__| Jimit | ticity 
| index 
No. No. No. No. No. A.A.S.H.O.2 | Unified 4 
2 1% 1 34 38 4 10 40 60 200 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 ; 0.002 
in. in. in. in. in. (4.7 (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.25 | (0.074; mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 
eras _._-| 100 97 95 94 93 89 87 81 78 49 18 9|5 NP NP | A-4(8) ML 
Pelee 2 ee clleieh Sts LOO 99 98 96 91 89 84 81 62 30 20 32 10 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
eevee cel E 100 88 81 67 64 45 20 13 32 5 | A-4(6) ML 
enevs _.| 100 99 99 98 97 89 86 77 2 56 30 29 4] 12 | A~7-6(9) ML 
Se Bh ace cla a 100 99 99 98 95 94 91 89 80 67 60 70 32 | A-7-5(20) MH 
Deen omen aloeat ES OPO nee 5, aanevet me 100 98 95 83 73 63 84 40 | A-7-—5(20) MH 
spate oe ee Seles ees, 100 99 90 87 75 68 40 14 9 NP NP | A-4(8 ML 
eee) eee Mire _ ee 100 99 95 94 89 86 64 48 44 57 31 | A-7-6(19) CH 
Se aid at tM heen OS a es eee, Se ea 100 99 98 895 79 510) 29 21 34 12 | A-6(9) ML-CL 
ae 100 97 95 9? 89 86 79 ce 66 61 4] 23 15 33 7 | A-4(6) ML 
Seek ayer (eens : : _-| 100 99 98 94 92 86 73 65 71 34 | A—7-5(20) MH 
eee eee ae Z Bea | Renee 100 99 98 93 91 82 70 61 70 33 | A-7-5(20) MH 


25 17 10 i 25 2 | A-2-4(0) SM 
63 58 48 44 65 36 | A-7-6(17) | CH 
54 46 36 33 51 95 | A-7-6(11) | CH 


53 39 20 13 27 4 | A-4(5) ML-CL 

74 61 48 44 62 38 | A-7-6(20) | CH 

68 53 41 aa 52 30 | A-7-6(18) | CH 

73 51 26 20 AT 12 | A-7-6(10) | ML 

93 85 val 61 80) 36 | A-7-5(20) | MH 

96 80 55 42 63 95 | A-7-5(18) | MH 

80 7 20 12 24 4 | A—4(8) ML-CL 

87 63 43 34 46 28 | A-7-6(16) | CL 

99 94 78 65 92 54 | A-7-5(20) | MH-CH 

68 54 36 25 49 13 | A-7-5(10) | ML 

94 88 74 64 81 40 | A-7-5(20) | MH 

86 71 45 28 49 14 | A-7-5(11) | ML 

27 18 10 7); NP | NP | A-2-4(0) SM 

78 75 68 63 80 44 | A-7-5(20) | MH-CH 
2 53 36 31 58 91 | A-7-5(13) | MH 


calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming texture classes for 


sous. 


145-49 (1). 


3The Classification of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, A.A.5.H.O. Designation: M 


‘The Unified Soil Classification System, Technical Memorandum No. 3-357, Volume 1, Waterways Experiment Station, March 


1953 (16). 
5 NP-—Nonplastic. 


Highway cuts in most soils of the county need to be 
protected against erosion by establishing a vegetative 
cover on their slopes. Although there are some differ- 
ences in the amount of this kind of protection needed, 
it is the practice in the State to establish vegetative cover 
on all cuts and fills of new roads. 

Table 6 also gives ratings for the suitability of the 
soils as sources for topsoil, borrow material, and cores 
of dams. No soil in this county is so suitable for bor- 


row materials as are the sandy Coastal Plain soils, which 
are generally rated good. The best soils for sources of 
borrow material in Alamance County are rated only fair. 

Practices that are generally used in soil conservation 
require moving large amounts of soil. These practices 
are normally suited to the conditions in Alamance 
County, but in most soils there are obstacles that affect 
the choice of site, design, and installation of conserva- 
tion structures. Soil features that hinder the construc- 
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Soils slope 


Range in 
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Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 


table 


Depth to 
bedrock 


TaBLE 5.—EHngineertng description of soils in Alamance 


Permeability 
of subsoil 


Site and soil description 


Soils on alluvial 


Soils on local 


Soils on uplands: 


plains: 
Buneombe______ ___ 


Percent 


Chewacla___.___ ___ 


Congaree_.____ ____ 


Wehadkee______ ___ 


alluvium: 


Worsham_______ __. 


Alamance !____ 


Appling__________- 


COCs esses os fee & os 


Colfax. ____ 7 


Davidson !1_______. 


Durham______ 


Efland_ ~~ _______ 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Oto 3______ 


PAO MDS 2 x ccennt 


2to 6 _____ 


2 to 25____ 


yal i ie Ay oe 


2 VO 2c. 


Feet 


4 to 8______ 


2 tO-4..0..5 


I3 to S22. 4.3 


OF EO Oe 3 Do 


Feet 
8S. to 20.83 


8S to 20_____ 


8S to 20_____ 


8 to 20_____ 


8 to 20_____ 


4 to 


6 to 1 


6 to 


6 to 


6 to . 


Rapid________ 


Moderate_____ 
| 


Rapid.i.s.6.. 


2 to 4 feet of well-drained loamy fine sand on stream 
flood plains; over stratified, alluvial materials that 
include beds of gravel in places. Subject to oc- 
casional overflow. 


46 to 114 feet of somewhat poorly drained fine sandy 
loam on stream flood plains; over stratified al- 
luvial materials that include beds of sand and 
gravel in places. Subject to frequent overflow. 


3 to 4 feet of moderately well drained fine sandy loam 
on stream flood plains; over stratified alluvial 
materials that include beds of sand and gravel in 
places; subject to occasional overflow. 


16 to 144 feet of poorly drained fine sandy loam on 
stream flood plains; over stratified materials. Sub- 
ject to frequent overflow. 


3 to 6 feet of well-drained clay loam or clay at base 
of slopes; over unconsolidated, weathered, light- 
or dark-colored granite or slate. Subject to 
overwash. 


Poorly drained sandy loam or sandy clay loam at 
base of slope; generally 3 to 6 feet. thick. 


6 to 24 inches of moderately well drained silt loam 
over silty clay loam, 14 to 3 feet thick; residual 
soil over light-colored, siliceous voleanic slate; 
on broad flat ridges. 


3 to 12 inches of sandy loam over sandy clay, 1 to 
o feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
overlying unconsolidated weathered granite, gneiss, 
or schist; on broad ridges or side slopes. 


3 to 12 inches of sandy loam or sandy clay over clay, 
114 to 5 feet thick; soil is well drained, overlving 
unconsolidated weathered granite, gneiss, or schist; 
on ridges or side slopes. 


4 to 16 inches of sandy loam over sandy clay or clay, 
8 to 14 inches thick; soil is somewhat poorly 
drained, overlying unconsolidated weathered gran- 
ite; on broad ridges and in saddles or slight de- 
pressions. 


3 to 8 inches of clay loam over elay, 2 to 6 feet thick; 
soil is well drained and residual, overlying dark- 
colored rocks; on ridges and side slopes. 


4 to 16 inches of loamy sand or sandy loam over clay 
loam or sandy elay, 1 to 4 feet thick; soil is well 
drained, overlying unconsolidated weathered gram- 
ite; on ridges or gentle side slopes. 


3 to 8 inches of silt loam or silty clay loam over clay, 
2 to 4 feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
overlying unconsolidated weathered voleanie slates; 
on ridges and side slopes. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


County, N.C., and their estimated physical properties 


é 


Classification, grain size, and shrink-swell potential of main horizons 


i Z ones 
| Classification Crain size 
Horizon | Depth from surface “1 : Shrink-swell 
; Percentage | Percentage potential 
| A.A.S.H.O. Unified passing No.|passing No. 
4 sieve 20 sieve 
. Tuches ; 
Ciuc _..---.-.| 0 to 22 ._..__.2...._) A-2-4___- SM __. 100 19 | Low 
CS oie 22 AO OO? «ec ae A-2-4 _ SM _-_ . oe 100 18 | Low 
AL m OCG Oe es coat A--+__- tessa SM __ 7 100 37 | Low 
Cis < ae 6 to 96. --- A-4______ fe tee SM eee 100 37 | Low 
re ae QOtoS8.. _. A-+__ SM _ : 100 37 | Low 
Ce eats, chester yeas ged a 8S to 96. -_. _. LL. _| A-4+__ 2 - - SM_____. _ 100 37 | Low 
A__. - < ORO So ee BB te Mo oe See eee ae al OE Oe oe It ee 100 60 | Low 
Ce eye 8 to 96.__. _. A-6... 8 RC eee, teat dt Sue 2 100 70 | Low. 
|. et 2 O to 24.-_-__ LLL - A-4_ 02. Jusacces A MEG Ti cee sO 100 75 | Moderate. 
Bowes lee 2A TOTS ee A-6 _ MIEL-CL___________. 100 75 | Moderate. 
AL. 2 O to 18___. Balen 8G a £ A-4.- = pete: a ME-Cii. Se Mages, Set eee Ng 100 65 Low. 
B_ 2 - 18 to 30_. _ A-7-6 ci CO epost ig ho oe sends 100 75 | Moderate. 
Ooi ase ee acc eye ac BO tO: To 22k Sauk he 5 Can a 6 (an ee Cs 2. : : 100 65 | Moderate. 
eds he eae eA OO ate ce ah alt & A-4(8) ‘ ML : 7 94 81 | Low. 
B-_ Z 8 to 32_____.__. A—4(8)__ _._.| ML-CL______.- 88 84 | Moderate. 
gis Detpaccnep Si wh erseaead ch eanel|| ee HOA A-4(6)____- Lee ML___- he 100 67 | Low. 
AL. . Oto ld... __. A-2-4 or A-4.__._._.]| SM____. 2 100 35 | Low. 
Bites = Loto 42. os z A-7-6__- 2 _| MH-CH_________... 100 64 | Moderate. 
Cues. : ent AD HOO Oso 2c 54 A-7-5 1) (b eee ne 100 55 | Low. 
AL 8 Oto 1O__. _.| A-4.--.____ ng Steal HEV see eeee le te ant A 100 41 | Low. 
Dice ht tee anc pet te kts 10 to 42__- - A-7-6___ wot GH; 223 100 74+.) Moderate. 
Dike cad LE oh Senet BROOD BO OLSs 2 ee Secs ey (ANP ee Spuetuce lh SN sles — ceas 100 55 | Low. 
a Pe oe | C0 so er ne ee ec Oe eee SM_____.- bid 100 35 | Low. 
B_ 18 to 42..-____._...__} A-6 Ms co ae Pats eey boll, Me bess 100 58 ; Moderate. 
C—— i Pa eee 5) a 06 a © 6 tg es 8 = 2 (22 Drees Sean 100 55 | Moderate. 
Alle Saget OOP Ste: a2 _| A-7-6(9)_ _ | MTL oe - 98 77 | Low. 
B- 7 eee en Sto 48..... _ ___| A-7-5(20)____- ML _ oe, 99 Ol | Moderate. 
Cc _| 48 to 108____ _ | A-7-5(20). MH 100 98 | Low. 
nee | 0 to 15 7 A-4__- : ly ae a te ee 100 33 | Low. 
i ee Lote 42... « _| A-6 _ CL bs . 100 53 | Low. 
C; ae, Sos 42 to 96 e A-6 SC 2 7 100 45 | Low. 
re __._| 0 to 6. a | sxc “VC 1s ae Q8 | 80 | Low. 
| 2 Seer ee 7 6 to 36 2 7 A-7-5 $e ST NN A a pate oh espace, ey tyne Sade 100 90 | Moderate. 
C BO Ol flee a2 2 een PAF 5- MH Eceyehasisee GY 85 | Moderate. 
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TaBLE 5.—Engineering description of soils in Alamance County 


Depth to 
Range in seasonally Depth to Permeability 
Soils slope high water bedrock of subsoil Site and soil description 
table 


Soils on uplands—Con. Percent Feet Feet 
ENON hi eae oS 20 Oe ato Oe eee 3 to 8_.__-- DIOW see suiee 2a 3 to 10 inches of loam or fine sandy loam over clay, 1% 


to 3 feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
overlying mixed dark- and light-colored erystal- 
line rocks; on side slopes and ridges. 


Georgeville !______- 2 OZ Ose & Or te ean 4 to 8______ Moderate_____ 2 to 10 inches of silt loam over silty clay or clay, 11% 

| to 4 feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
overlying unconsolidated, weathered, light-col- 
ored, siliceous volcanic slates; on ridges and side 
slopes. 


Goldston______.__- O 4O 2a s & 8+... Le iy ee ewer Rapid____.___ 4 to 18 inches of well-drained slaty silt loam over un- | 
| consolidated weathered volcanic slates; chiefly on 
| steep slopes. 


Helena !__________- 2 1010.22. 4 to 8______ d to 15____- DOW aes tees. 4 to 24 inches of sandy loam over sandy clay, 114 to 
3 feet thick; soil is moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained and residual, overlying 
unconsolidated, weathered, mixed light- and dark- 
colored crystalline rocks; on slopes and ridges. 


Herndon__.______- 210 25x 8+ ________ 4 to 8_.____ TOWio pot eee oe. 4 to 14 inches of silt loam over silty clay or clay, 112 
| to 4 feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
| overlying unconsolidated, weathered, light-colored, 
siliceous volcanic slate; on ridges and side slopes. 


Iredell) jes tete Ys Oto: 10.2 42 ee eee ZAG Be 23d Very slow. ___| 6 to 20 inches of loam or sandy loam over very plastic 

clay, % to 3 feet thick; soil is somewhat poorly 
drained and residual, overlying dark-colored rock; 
on flat ridges and gentle side slopes. 


Plovd t2so2eees eee 200. 20G.52< ee 5 to 8_____- Moderate____- 3 to 10 inches of loam or clay loam over clay, 1% to 5 

feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, over- 
| | lying mixed, unconsolidated, dark- and light-col- 
ored, weathered rocks; on ridges and slopes. 


Mecklenburg______- 210 5s2t.52 8+ __._____ 4 to 15____- Slow__._...-- 3 to 15 inches of loam or clay loam over clay, 144 to 4 

| feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, over- 

lying unconsolidated, weathered, dark-colored, 
| crystalline rocks; on slopes and ridges. 

Orange !_____. s) Oto 10.6.2 2 OD Oo Suen} Bit Ol ie once Very slow____| 4 to 16 inches of silt loam over plastic clay or silty 

| clay, 1% to 4 feet thick; soil is somewhat poorly 


| ! drained and residual, overlying unconsolidated 
! weathered dark-colored slate, on broad ridges or 
gentle slopes. 


dah 22 0 ee ee eee as Cael bes eee 8+. Le 4+ to 20____- Moderate_____ 4 to 8 inches of silt loam or silty clay loam over silty 
| | clay, 244 to 5% feet thick; soil is well drained and 

residual, overlying unconsolidated, weathered, 

dark-colored slate; on slopes and ridges. 


Vanee ! 2to 1d Or fittest Or COD Ont n DIOW Zaina 4 to 16 inches of sandy loam over sandy clay or clay, 

2 to 4 feet thick; soil is well drained and residual, 
overlying unconsolidated, weathered, mixed light- 
and dark-colored, crystalline rock; on ridges and 
| | slopes. 


Wilkes____~________ DO 2 yh, oi eee ee / 1 to 1O__ LLL Variable______ 4 to 18 inches of well-drained loam or sandy loam, 
overlying mixed, light- and dark-colored, crystal- 
line rocks; on steep side slopes and some narrow 
ridges. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


N.C. 


and their estimated physical properties—Continued 


ALAMANCE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Classification, grain size, and shrink-swell potential of main horizons 


Classification 


Cirein size 


Horizon | Depth from surface | 
| | ; Percentage |Percentage | 
| | A.A.S.H.O. Unified passing No.|passing No. 
| | 4 sieve 20 sieve 
| pris eenee : : 

Inches 

OA SFO TO TU: 2 22k eo ete a) = Mi. -. 100 75 

iB POON DO se arret accents Se GNC OE Maen’ nance ie, a sell NS CS Oe pe aisle as 100 89 

» 8G 30 to 48 ___ epi) SRROC. 2 Beech cet Te Dee oo cehenct Ba oe 100 85 
A. eeeeete|| (OTO-G fees A-4+(6) sadesesh UN gars : 89 66 
B 034 (OO wie bs 2% DEA OW 20 tam Pcrne aee|| CNEL 325 sy2n eta areae 2 100 Q4 
(2 AON) 02 ei item aaa A~—7—8(20) - ; ME. . 100 93 
AB wae sh OT No, cs See. eek dota IN ager a gee weg MI. dhe 80 64 
Ca. _| 10 to 3Q_..________.| Variable slaty ma- {| @)_. .__ 2.0L Le (3) (3) 

terial. 
fe ee ee eee Te 0 to 12 : of eA) ee SM_ : 100 27 
| ee eee ee re 12 to 36 POI ec etelet eens (OS 5 | reece eee ae 100 64 
C _| 36 to 96__. Feat 01 | Se | CH. 7 sae 100 26 
| 

A. : see0/ AOC. 2 se ee NAT pesos Raat ead soi mgt Wiest dare 95 81 
Tey estas eet etn 6 to 36 © ee: a Gc) : a) IML 2 2 sa 2 F 98 85 
C___ see fuel OU OS Uo can toan thes ween SE OO a8 MH _. sa 100 67 
fe ea OG: Senn ee awe | AEE) E MIL-CL__-- 7 99 58 
Dens Saat ce soe 8 to 24 ‘ NEO CIO oe ec Sate 2 6): ee ; oe 99 78 
C LE Re TT SOTO e 24 to 60 ae A—4 or A-6_ _ MIL-CIL es s 100 55 
ee eee 0 to 8...--. | AHT-6(10) ML. 98 79 
| 5 Sees Gee aenone Eels 8 to 42_ ee AST 020). 2222 cs IVE 50 crc Rte 100 95 
tes a AZ AOC d 2 Gate Met eae) Oa sac tea ai ID cea d chenesecec as 100 55 
/ A ee ae eT 0 to 8_- ORO S.. Coe: | ORR RY ae ee Pt a ML-CL 98 75 
eee es eee ee he haat 8 (0 86_....25¢<2n2) Aqf-d » ee Ec Seen 98 79 
(reece feta ies te OO HOF OO 2 oe ate eey UN Oe. SM-SC. .__. 7 99 30 
Ry, xii eiax a AVOTO TOR eesti s 2 __.| A-4(8)- __...| ML-CL 100 83 
De ect ee save tee ctl) MONO Cc eet acess A-7-6(16) Sh WOW, Bs Bayee ele : 100 90 
Cea 3 sp BOAO OU Lace kere) Amo (20) Clie ae 100 90 
A 2 ‘ 2s ester VO OO dhe ar ate en A-7—5 (LO) : Maia Se. 2 Se oes 81 70 
Tes abate eles one ons 8 TO AS pga ee 7 ee hea 0s (7 4 0) een eae MH... sige 100 | 96 
C.. _.....| 48 to 96_.___-------- At - OLS ees MU_.__.- Sacer 2 100 9() 
A___ dale cata tet co tO) AO DO cn cc cs ch ating Bea 2 AO) ase ge SM_. ae 92 33 
| pe peierctes Reece core an 10 1642222. 22ee5eee A (O20) ee zene 3 MH-CH______--__- 100 80 
2 nate oe BD Tie Ds cee aoc Salas he ak A 7 =) C13 oes So Bee x MH__.- ‘ 100 65 
DS ed ee et OOM ert cee Fe gg: eee En eae eT Oe ML_._- eres 95 45 
C_ s Rees L248 2 Feet ebeix he Se tere Ogee Cp eee wee ee eee 60 45 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
High. 


Moderate to high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
High. 
Moderate 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
High. 


to high. 


Moderate to high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low to moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate to high. 
Low to moderate. 


Low. 
High. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 


to high. 
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TABLE 5.—KEngineering description of soils in Alamance County 


Depth to 
Range in seasonally Depth to Permeability 
Soils slope high water bedrock of subsoil Site and soil description 
table 
Miscellaneous land: Percent Feet Feet 

Local alluvial land, | 0 to 5______ a 8 to 20_____| Rapid___.___- 1 to 3 feet of well-drained sandy loam that overlies | 

well drained. to 2 feet of clay loam in most places; this overlies 
unconsolidated weathered light-colored siliecous 
eranite or slate. Subject to overwash. 

Local alluvial land, | 0 to 5._____ O40 Beceec8 8 to 20.-____ Variable__.___| 1 to 4 feet of poorly drained, stratified or unstratified 
poorly drained. material adjacent to hillsides; on foot slopes or 

along small drainwavys. 

Mixed alluvialland, | 0 to 2_____- PTO not 8 to 20____- Variable...___| Poorly drained alluvial material that is stratified in 
poorly drained. some places. 

Mixed alluvialland, | 0 to 2_____- BAG Osoe.82 8 to 20_____ Variable_____- Well-drained alluvial material that is stratified in 
well drained. some places. 

Moderately gullied 6 to 25_____ oe eee ae ee 1 to 10_____ Slow _________ Severely eroded shallow soils with more than 25 
land, Helena, percent of surface in gullies; on side slopes. 

Enon, and Wilkes 
materials. 

Moderately gullied 6 to 15_____} 84 ________ BLO? ZO. iss 2 Moderate_____ Severely eroded soils with more than 25 percent _of 
land, Cecil, surface in gullies; soils are well drained and resid- 
Appling, and ual, overlying light-colored, siliceous slate; on 
Lloyd materials. slopes. 

Moderately gullied | 6 to 25____- Orr ete 3 to 8_____- Moderate____- Severely eroded soils with more than 25 percent of 
tand, Georgeville surface in gullies; soils are well drained and resid- 
and Herndon ual, overlying light-colored, siliceous slate; on 
materials. slopes. 

Stony land ______- 6 to 15_____ 8+ Le 0 to 10____-_ Variable______ Land with rock outcrops that in places has surface 
covered with loose boulders. Too stony for tillage 
but suitable for trees. 

Severely gullied OHVs Ny 32s Boe i eal + to 20____- Variable_____- Severely eroded land with more than 75 percent of 

land. the surface occupied by gullies; most surface soil 
gone. 


1 Engineering test data for a soil in this series are given in table 4. They are used in estimating physical properties of the soils in 
a series where the horizons sampled represent an average condition in the county. 


tion and use of farm ponds and terraces are given in need to have the subbase reinforced. They are the Bun- 
table 6. ‘The construction of both ponds and terraces is combe, Cecil, and Lloyd soils; Moderately gullied land, 
hindered by rock outcrops. The effectiveness of ponds Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd materials; and Severely gullied 


is lessened by a permeable subsoil; that of terraces, by land. 
a plastic subsoil. 


Table 6 also includes an evaluation of the soils for use A griculture 


as septic tank fields. This evaluation may help those 


who are selecting a homesite and those who are investi- The crops grown in Alamance County by the early 
gating the suitability of an area for real estate develop- settlers were mainly wheat, corn, and oats. The first 
ment. tobacco had a dark, heavy leaf, which was cured, packed 


Not included in table 6 but important in highway en- into barrels, and sold at Fayetteville, N. C., or Peters- 


gineering is information on the need of reinforcing the burg, Va. 


This tobacco was grown on the red, clayey 


subgrade if flexible pavement is to be laid. In Alamance soils in the central part of the county. The large area 
County, a porous subbase is used for all rigid pavement. of sandy soils in the northeastern corner of the county 
For flexible pavement, some soils and miscellaneous land was considered practically worthless until 1852, when Eli 


— 


ALAMANCE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA (4 


N.C, and their estimated physical properties--Continued 


Classification, grain size, and shrink-swell potential of main horizons 


—— - —. 


2 Data used in estimating physical properties of this horiz 
horizon. Data may not represent entire © horizon. 
> Variable. 


and Elisha Slade grew a crop of yellow tobacco on the 
sandy soils. The Slades attributed the yellow color and 
other peculiarities of this tobacco to special methods of 
cultivating and curing. Soon, however, it was discovered 
that the peculiarities resulted from the effects of the 
sandy soils. After the Civil War, the opening of the 
western markets created a great demand for fancy leaf 
tobacco. Because this tobacco could be grown only on 
light sandy soils, the area that was once consicered 
worthless rapidly increased in value. The prosperity in 
areas that had light sandy soils was reflected by better 
barns and houses, not only in Alamance County but 
throughout the State and elsewhere. 

Farming in the county is affected by local imdustries. 
Every town and city has at least one large industrial 
plant, and many industrial workers are part-time farm- 


499150 6O0 - 6 


| Classification Crain size : 
Horizon | Depth fron. surface i - ae 7 : 7 io Shrink-swell 
| Perecntage | Percentage potential 
. A.A.S.H.O. Unified passing No./passing No. 
+ sieve 20 sicve 
{ 
: Inches | : oe | | 
Nh ss a 3 OMFS es eos fe re eee eee emer Oe ee eee | YS | 30 | Low. 
Deke Stes el ell OE Oye Snare heat Oe seo de ae Mace i ie Bach tek te ea QS 40 | Low. 
Variable horizons. _.{ @)_-.-..__--------- i eee 7 : C) 5 ! 95 | 30) Low. 
Variable horizons...) @) 22. - - z no eee fades eh ees RIN tos, te ui, 8 8 oon ana | (3) (°) Low. 
Variable horizons. —_! (3)__ ~~~ ee eekly |e ee ete ae See eo eee eer ee ! (3) (3) Low. 
| i . 2 | : 20 1 i 
Variable horizons___} @)_._._- - eae ee Sie ie cr ere es eee (3) (3) Moderate. 
Variable horizons...) @)_------ moe Z oe rere (mi co) eaeae 2 r (3) (3) Low. 
: | | | 
| . : | 
Variable horizons _ _ - | (Cs ere ene ee a eee nee : ‘| Cos. 2 ave GC) | (3) Low. 
| 3 | | 
2 | | : 
; | 
Variable horizons.__|} (@)_------- eee aes ee Cs eee ee eer ae ie Suhites : (3) (3) Low. 
Hy t 
: : be od i Bie : | ma 
Variable horizons...) @jeccsc2c2eeeee cess Loe - pee See oe en ere (3) (3) Low. 
: | | 
| | : | 


on taken from samples representing lower and upper parts of the C 


ers In rural areas. They grow small grain, soybeans. 
pasture, and hay. These crops are used mostly to feed 
livestock on the farms. Beef cattle and hogs are the 
main livestock, but a few dairy cows are also raised. 

Dairving is the chief type of farming in the southern 
and eastern parts of the county. The large number ot 
factory workers creates a demand for dairy products. 

Tobacco, the main cash crop, 1s grown mostly by ten- 
ants in the northeastern part of the county. «A small 
acreage of cotton is planted in the south-central part. 
Some pulpwood and lumber are sold. The forests are 
mainly on steep slopes on the Cane Creek Mountains in 
the southern part of the county and on the Stonycreek 
Mountains in the north-central part. They are also on 
steep escarpments alone the Elaw River and its tribu- 
taries. 
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ALAMANCE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA SI 


Crops 


Table 7 gives the acreage of principal crops and the 
number of fruit trees and grapevines in the county for 
1939, 1949, and 1954. 

The average acre yields for most crops increased from 
1939 to 1949 but declined in 1954. In 1954, hurricane 
Hazel, floods, and droughts caused severe damage to 
crops. Fungus disease, particularly on tobacco, also re- 
duced yields. 

Corn harvested for grain dechned from about 535,000 
bushels in 1949 to Jess than 306,000 bushels in 1954. The 
average yield per acre for corn declined from 31.4 bush- 
els in 1949 to 20.1 bushels in 1954. The average yield 
per acre for tobacco declined from 943 pounds in 1949 
to 887 pounds in 1954. Soybeans and lespedeza also had 
smaller yields per acre in 1954 than in 1949. 

Wheat and oats, however, had larger yields per acre. 


The averace vield of wheat rose from 14.6 bushels per 
ge y 


acre in 1949 to 23.1 bushels per acre in 1954; that of oats 
rose from 33.5 bushels per acre to 42.2 bushels. 

Fruit trees were damaged by storms in 1954. The 
average yield of grapes rose from 2.7 pounds per vine 
in 1949 to 6.8 pounds per vine in 1954. 

Information on the cost of producing certain crops 
and other economic information about different aspects 
of farming can be obtained from Cost of Producing 
Farm Products in North Carolina (6), published by the 
North Carolina State College. 


Tasie 7.—Acreage of principal crops and number of fruit 
trees and grapevines of bearing age in Alamance County, 
N.C., in stated years 


Crop 1939 1949 1954 
Corn for all purposes: Acres Acres Acres 
Corn harvested for grain.___..--.-| 21,551 | 17, 035 14, 420 
Corn for silage___..._--------- De 433 461 1321 
Small grain: 
Oats threshed or combined_ _. ~~ ait Be kT 6, 985 9, 931 
Wheat threshed or combined_ - - —- - 8, 847 9, 166 7, 564 
Barley threshed or combined_ - - - oe 284 888 1, 269 
TAA OVA) a, cect ete eee tas J 11, 904 | 17, 384 17, 155 
Alfalfa cut for hay --—----.-- 169 1, 490 757 
Clover, timothy, and mixtures of 
grasses cut for hay______----- 396 975 1, 302 
Small grain cut for hayv___--.----. 393 683 1, 516 
Lespedeza cut for hay_—-.------~-- 9,565 | 12,569 | 11, 772 
Sovbeans cut for hay _. oo Ses ie shee (1) 1, 146 1, 142 
Other hay cut___-_-----_-_- _-{ 1, 421 521 666 
Lespedeza seed harvested ___---_---- 2, 002 5, 696 3, 182 
Sovbeans harvested for beans___-_- - ais 93 | 884 606 
Re) Sa) c cc Ren Cn eee ese eer re __| 6, 564 5, 636 5, 864 
Number? | Number ? Number 
Apple trees___ ee eee 10, 925 9, 561 3, 047 
Peach trees____— - ‘ Lege 12,595 7, 549 1, 934 
Pear trees.___ == -- 2, 599 2125 967 
Plum and prune trees___-_. _- a 1, 326 660 117 
Cherry trees_____ ~~ ON eel dete ieee 2, 063 1, 716 212 
Grapevines__- ieee 5, 747 2, 827 848 


1 Not reported. 
2 One vear later than vear given at head of column. 


Corn.—Corn is grown on most soils in the county. 
In many places, however, yields are low because the soils 
sontain small amounts of plant nutrients, and, at times, 


not enough moisture is available. Yields of corn are 
highest on the Davidson, Tirzah, Georgeville, Cecil, Ap- 
pling, Durham, Congaree, and Chewacla soils. These 
soils respond well to good management, particularly fer- 
tilization. If they receive enough of the right kind of 
fertilizer and enough moisture is available, they can 
produce from 70 to 100 bushels of corn per acre. In 
1954, 1,702 farms reported using 2,703 tons of commer- 
cial fertilizer on corn, an average of 360 pounds an acre. 
Most of the corn is fed to work animals, swine, and cat- 
tle. .A little is ground into meal for home use. The 
corn that is not used on the farm is sold at local markets. 

Qats—In 1954, the second largest acreage of tilled 
crops was in oats; almost 420,000 bushels were grown on 
1,000 farms. Oats are best suited to the Davidson, 
Georgeville, Cecil, Lloyd, and Tirzah soils. They are 
grown, to a lesser extent, on the sandy Helena, Enon, 
Mecklenburg, Iredell, and Appling soils. Yields nor- 
mally are low, but on properly fertilized, suitable soils 
as much as 65 bushels per acre can be obtained in favor- 
able years. On many farms, lespedeza is sown with oats 
early in spring and is harvested for hay or seed in fall. 
Most of the oat crop is fed to livestock; some is sold 
locally. 

Wheat—In 1954, wheat was gwrown on the third larg- 
est tilled acreage in the county; about 175,000 bushels 
were harvested on 934 farms. Although wheat 1s grown 
on most soils in the county, most of it is on the David- 
son, Tirzah, Cecil, Appling, Enon, and Helena soils. 
Yields are generally low, but properly fertilized, suit- 
able soils can produce as much as 45 bushels per acre. 
The wheat should be fertilized lightly when it is sown 
in fall; in spring, it should be topdressed with nitrogen. 
Nearly all the wheat is traded for flour at local mulls. 
Waste products from processing are fed to cattle. If 
there is a surplus of wheat, it 1s sold at local markets. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco is the chief cash crop. Many farm- 
ers consider it the most important crop in the county. 
These farmers give tobacco priority over other crops in 
the use of land, labor, fertilizer, and buildings. —To- 
bacco grows best on sandy soils; consequently, the Dur- 
ham, Appling, Helena, Vance, Cecil, Enon, Iredell, and 
Wilkes soils are used for tobacco. The crop is auctioned 
at warehouses in the county and in nearby counties. 

In 1954, almost 6,000 acres of tobacco were planted 
in the county. Almost 5,202,000 pounds were produced 
on 1,233 farms. Average yields per acre increased from 
570 pounds in 1910 to 945 pounds in 1949, but adverse 
weather and plant disease caused a decline in yields per 
acre in 1954. If high-yielding, disease-resistant tobacco 
is planted, 2,000 pounds per acre can be harvested. 
Even higher yields can be expected if supplemental 1rr1- 
gation is used in dry weather. In 1954, 1,180 farms re- 
ported using 2,836 tons of commercial fertilizer on 5,450 
acres in tobacco, an average of 1,040 pounds per acre. 

Barley —Barley was grown on 1,269 acres in 1954. It 
grows best on the Davidson, Lloyd, Cecil, Tirzah, George- 
ville, and Herndon soils. Some barley is grown on the 
Helena, Enon, and Iredell soils. If the barley 1s sown 
on suitable soils that receive enough water and fertilizer, 
as much as 60 bushels per acre can be harvested. On 
most. farms, lespedeza is sown with the barley and har- 
vested in fall. Most of the barley is fed to livestock ; 
the surplus is sold locally. 


Ss? SOIL 


Soybeans.—Soybeans are grown on most of the soils 
in the county. They are grown on practically the same 
kinds of soils as is corn. Most of the acreage in soy- 
beans, however, is on the Cecil, Georgeville, Lloy d, David- 
son, Tirzah, Appling, Knon, and Herndon soils. About 
two- thirds of the acreage in soybeans is cut for hay; the 
rest is harvested for seed that is planted the following 
vear. 
~ In 1954, soybeans cut for hay were grown on 1,142 acres 
in the county. The average yield “of soybean hay 1s 
about 1.5 tons per acre. In favorable years, stutable 
soils can produce about 30 to 35 bushels of soybeans per 
acre. Most of the hay is fed to livestock; some of the 
seed is sold at local markets. 

Pasture —Because lime and fertilizer have been scien- 
tifically used and better plants have been seeded, the pas- 
ture in the county has improved gr reatly since 1925. In 
1954, the county had a total of 47,671 acres in improved 
and native pasture. Almost all the soils in the county 

can be used for pasture, but the deeper, finer textured 
soils of the upland and the alluvial soils are best suited. 
In 1954, 642 farms reported using 1,577 tons of commer- 
cial fertilizer on 9,180 acres in hay meadows and crop- 
land used for pasture, an average of 340 pounds per acre. 

[Tay and forage crops.—The acreage in hay and forage 
increased from 5,209 acres in 1910 to 17,155 acres in 
1954. The average yield in 1954 was about 1.2 tons per 
acre. ‘The yield of alfalfa per acre is higher than yields 
of other hay crops, but the total acreage in alfalfa is 
small. Lespedeza can be grown on a wider variety of 
soils than other hay crops, but it is best suited to the 
deeper upland soils or the fertile bottom-land soils. In 
most places, lespedeza is sown with a small grain early 
in spring; it normally lasts for 3 years. One crop 1s 
harvested each year for seed or hay. The average yields 
are about 200 pounds per acre for seed and 1.1 ‘tons per 
acre for hay. 

Minor crops.—Irish potatoes, sweetpotatoes, rye, and 
cowpeas are grown in small amounts. The Irish potatoes 
and sweet potatoes grow best on the Appling, Durham, 
Cecil, Herndon, Helena, and Enon soils. Most of the 
potatoes are grown for home use. 

The acreage used to grow rye has decreased since 1925. 
In 1954, only 157 acres ‘of rye was grown to be harvested. 
Some of the rye is planted for cover on soil that is to 
be used for tobacco. Enough of this rye is harvested 
so that the seed can be used for future planting. 

The acreage in cowpeas has declined since 1935. Most 
of the cowpeas are plowed under to supply green manure, 
but some are harvested for seed, home use, and hay. 
Cowpeas grow on about the same kinds of soils as do 
sovbeans. 

A few acres of cotton are grown in the south-central 
part of the county on Davidson, Lloyd, and Tirzah soils. 
The acreage planted to cotton has declined since 1920. 
This decline is the result of damage by the boll weevil 
and the large amount of labor that is required to produce 
cotton. All cotton grown in the county is sold to local 
buyers at gins or warehouses. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Table 8 gives the number of livestock and beehives on 
the farms in the county in 1940, 1950, and 1954. 
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milk cows, and small flocks of 
chickens are kept on most farms. Hogs are raised chiefly 
to provide lard and meat for home use. A few are sold 
at local markets. The milk, poultry, and eggs are used 
mainly at home; the surplus is sold. In 19: 54, 265 farms, 
inainly in the dairy section of the county, sold about 
2,580,000 gallons of milk; 85 farms sold 18,694 pounds 
of butterfat, or cream; and 617 farms sold 633, 738 dozens 


of eges. 


A few hogs, several 


of Livestock and beehives on farms un 
stated years 


TABLE 8.—Number 


Livestock 1940 1950 1954 

Horses and colts _ —- z 1], 499 1, 321 744 
Mules and mule colts__-_ 7 12,618 2, 269 1, 507 
Cattle and calves__..__- a3 _| 17, 439 11, 322 15, 995 
Hogs and pigs___.. -.....-..._....| 2 4, 018 8, 014 8, 524 
Sheep and lambs____. ___...-____- . 3 316 619 606 
Chickens___ _- is See ade 297,958 |2 110, 304 1380, 325 
Beehives_____...._______-_ fice 2! heehee 1, 464 (4) 


3 Over 6 months old. 
4 Not reported. 


1 Over 3 months old. 
2 Over 4 months old. 


Types and Sizes of Farms 


Of the 2,749 farms in Alamance County reported in 
the 1955 census, 1,282 were miscellaneous and unclassi- 
fied. The remaining farms were listed by type of farms 
as follows: 


Field crop other than vegetable and fruit and nut______ 1,080 
Cash Oa 6 Ucn oo teen tes ale cee eR i 95 
Other field crop _.__._ 985 

MVEA ac tele gant aa Satan Bee ot rien atone uh ae 127 

yaa A se itt oe at etn rena Ae cil healt 60 

Livestock other than dairy and poultry _____________ 105 

General ____ 95 
Pr MATIIY CYOp: og kes = ea ee 30 
Primarily livestock _____ 15 
Crop and livestock ___._ 00 


In 1954, the 2,749 farms in the county ranged in size 
from less than 10 to more than 1,000 acres. Of this total 
number, 413 farms were less than 10 acres in size; 940 
were from 10 to 49 acres; 707 from 50 to 99 acres; 466 
from 100 to 179 acres; 131 from 180 to 259 acres; and 90 
from 260 to 999 acres. Two farms were more than 1000 
acres in size. The average size farm was 73.3 acres. 


Farm Power and Other Equipment 


The use of farm machinery is increasing in Alamance 
County. The 1954 census reported a total of 1,851 work 
animals in the county, of which 744 were horses and 
colts and 1,507 were mules. This is shghtly more than 
half the number of work animals in the county in 1940. 

The work animals have been replaced, to a large de- 
evee, by tractors and other mechanical equipment. Wheel 
tractors have increased from 281 in 1940 to 1,724 in 1954. 
Between 1950 and 1954, grain combines have increased 
from 337 to 397, and cornpickers from 66 to 152. 

In 1954, there were 2,396 automobiles on 2,052 farms, 
an increase from 1,824 automobiles on 1,582 farms in 
1940. Motortrucks also increased between 1940 and 1954. 
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In 1954, there were 1,023 motortrucks on 962 farms, an 
increase from 194 on 184 farms in 1940. 

In 1954, of the total 2,749 farms in the county, 2,697 
had electricity and 1247 had telephones. 


Land Use and Farm Tenure 


Alamance County has a total of 277,760 acres. Ac- 
cording to the 1954 census, the 2,748 farms in the county 
occupied 201,595 acres, or 72.6 percent of the county. 
Harvested cropland covered 56.144 acres, or 27.8 percent 
of the area in farms. Cropland used for pasture totaled 
12,507 acres, and cropland that was not harvested and 
not pastured totaled 16,214 acres. Pasture that was not 
cropland and not woodland covered 18,130 acres. ‘There 
were 87,984 acres in woodland, some of which was pas- 
tured. All other land, including barnyards, feedlots, 
lanes, roads, and wasteland, covered a total of 10,616 
acres. The bulletin, Inventory of Land Use in North 
Carolina (7), published by the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, gives other information on the 
use of Jand in the State. 

In 1954, full owners operated 1,644 farms, or 59.8 per- 
cent of the farms in the county; part owners 508, or 18.3 
percent; managers 6, or 0.2 percent; and tenants 596, 
or 21.7 percent. 

The number of cash tenants was 23; share-cash ten- 
ants, 6; share tenants, 232; croppers, 2733; and unspeci- 
hed tenants, 62. Operators living on farms numbered 
9,569, and those not living on their farms numbered 107. 
Operators who worked away from their farms 100 days 
or more during 1954 numbered 1,185. 

The largest percentage of tenants are croppers. The 
croppers and their landlords have an agreement under 
which the landlord furnishes all the work animals or 
tractors. The landlord or his agent supervises the crop- 
per, who works a unit of land that is part of a large 
enterprise. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section was prepared for those who are not famil- 
lar with the county. It contains sections on geology, 
climate, forests, transportation, and other subjects of 
general interest. 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Alamance County is in the central part of the Pied- 
mont Plateau. Most of the county is relatively flat or 
vently rolling; average elevation is about 650 feet. Near 
the larger creeks and rivers, however, the terrain is more 
rugged. A. few rounded hills, or monadnocks, rise above 
the upland. The most prominent monadnocks are the 
Cane Creek Mountains in the southern part of the county. 
These mountains rise to an elevation of 1,033 feet a few 
miles north of Snow Camp. The nearly level bottom 
land that hes along the rivers and larger creeks varies 
from a few feet to about one-fourth mile in width. It 
has a fairly small total acreage. 

The extremes of elevation are 350 feet and 1,033 feet 
ibove sea level. Differences in elevation are greater in 
north-south directions than thev are in east-west direc- 


tions. Mebane has an elevation otf 677 feet; Graham, 
656 feet; Burlington, 663 feet; Elon College, 716 feet 
(15). | 

Mainly because of the rolling and hilly relief, the soils 
of the county generally have moderate to rapid natural 
drainage. Some of the first bottoms and colluvial areas, 
however, are poorly drained. 

All of the county is drained by the Haw River and its 
tributaries except for an area of 6 or 8 square miles in 
the southwesterm corner that is drained by the Rocky 
River. The main tributaries of the Haw River are 
Reedy Branch, Stony Creek, Back Creek, Haw Creek, 
Big Stinking Quarter Creek, and Cane Creek. <All of 
these streams run into the Haw River within the 
county (8). 


Geology * 


Alamance County is entirely within the upland sec- 
tion of the Piedmont physiographic province. ‘This sec- 
tion is an uplifted plain that has been dissected to various 
degrees. Fairly resistant rock underlies the area, which 
slopes generally to the east and southeast. Monadnocks, 
or hills of resistant rock, rise above the general area. 
Some of these monadnocks are several hundred feet higher 
than the surrounding area. 

Figure 11 shows the distribution of the different rock 
formations in Alamance County. Both igneous and 
metamorphic rocks occur in this area. ‘The metamor- 
phic rocks are mainly gneisses, schists, slates, and quartz- 
ites. The igneous rocks are mainly granite and diorites. 
The quartzites and many of the gneisses and schists have 
formed from sediments. Their beds strike generally 
northeast-southwest, which is also the direction of strike 
of elongated igneous intrusions in the metamorphic 
rocks. Where these igneous intrusions have been meta- 
morphosed, their structural elements also strike north- 
east-southwest. 

Except for a few monadnocks, the area was eroded 
to a low-lying plain that had little relief. This geologic 
erosion possibly occurred between the latter part of the 
Triassic period and the first part of the Cretaceous 
period. 

Later the area was uplifted. It was probably tilted 
slightly, and the southeastward slope increased. After 
the uphft, streams cut down rapidly and formed narrow, 
steep-walled valleys. The main streams probably flowed 
in about the same channels that the former streams 
flowed; but, in many places, old meanders were cut off, 
and the courses of the streams were generally straight- 
ened and shortened. Smaller streams formed between 
the main streams and flowed parallel to them. 

Greenstone schist, slates, sheared granite, and cliorite 
are found in Alamance County. The greenstone schist 
crops out in two large irregular areas and a number of 
smaller ones. The largest area extends generally north- 
eastward, almost across the county. It passes through 
Alamance, Bellemont, Graham, and Haw River. The 
other large area of greenstone schist hes to the north- 
west, roughly parallel to the first. It extends from Gib- 
sonville and passes through Elon College, Ossipee, Alta- 
mahaw, and Pleasant Grove. (Greenstone schist under- 


"The information in this section was taken from GEOLOGY AND 
GROUND WATER IN THE GREENSBORO AREA (8), 
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lies the surface in the northwestern corner of the county. 
It crops out in a number of small areas near Union 
Ridge and Pleasant Grove. 

Some of the greenstone schist is made up of varieties 
of schistose and gneissic rocks. These are green rocks 
of igneous origin. Before they were metamorphosed, 
apparently they were mostly mafic extrusives, including 
flows, tuffs, and breccias. The principal minerals are 
plagioclase, hornblende, and chlorite. These rocks have 
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Figure 11.—Rock formations in Alamance County: Gs-greenstone 

schist, chiefly volcanic; Sg-sheared granite, mostly coarse grained ; 

Di-diorite, chiefly hornblende and plagioclase; Sl-slate, chiefly 
gneissic, schistose, or slaty tuffaceous. 


been greatly deformed and sheared. In most places, they 
are highly schistose; in a few places, they are fairly 
massive. The coarse-grained rocks appear to be less 
schistose than the finer grained ones. In most places, 
the greenstone schist is deeply weathered; but, in some 
places, particularly south of Elon College and Gibson- 
ville, the unweathered schist is almost at the surface. 
Except for a few relatively small areas near Snow 
Camp and Saxapahaw, tuffaceous slate underlies the 
surface of the southeastern third of the county. These 


slates were mainly felsic tuffs and breccias, but they 
have been metamorphosed and have become slaty and 
schistose and, in a few places, gneissic. Clay slates oc- 
cur ina few places. In areas near Mebane and between 
Mebane and Swepsonville, there are schists and slates 
that probably formed from mixtures of voleanic ash and 
land waste. Farther south the slates are mostly meta- 
morphosed tuffs and breccias. Many outcrops of coarse 
tuffs and breccias occur in the southwestern corner of 
the county. 

The sheared granite crops out in a number of irregu- 
larly shaped areas separated from each other by the 
areas of greenstone schists. Most of the granite areas 
extend northeastward. The largest area extends from 
Elon College and Burlington through Hopedale and 
then northeast and west of Pleasant Grove. Another 
large area of granite crops out north and west of Snow 
Camp and extends into Guilford County. A number of 
small areas crop out in the Cane Creek Mountains and 
near Saxapahaw. 

In most places, the granite is coarse-grained, pinkish- 
gray gneissic biotite granite; in a few places, it is light 
gray and somewhat finer grained. The biotite occurs in 
large tubular crystals that were smeared around the 
feldspar crystals while the rock was being deformed. 
The granite has been metamorphosed, probably as much 
as the greenstone schist and slates. 

Many green, slaty, schistose mafic dikes have intruded 
into the granite. In places, the areas covered by the 
outcrops of the mafic dikes are larger than the areas 
covered by the outcrops of granite into which the dikes 
have intruded. The dikes are so much like the green- 
stone schist that many specimens of one cannot. be dis- 
tinguished from those of the other. 

The areas of diorite are relatively small. The largest 
area, which is north of Union Ridge, extends northeast- 
ward into Caswell County. In the southwestern end of 
this area, diorite underlies Stonycreek Mountains. An 
area of diorite that crops out to the west is mostly in 
Caswell County. A third area, southwest of Alamance 
on the north side of Big Stinking Quarter Creek, extends 
southwest into Guilford County. Another area extends 
southwestward and northeastward from Swepsonville. 
A very small area is between Graham and Haw River 
and south of Burlington. 

The diorite ranges from moderately fine to coarse in 
texture and from medium gray to dark greenish gray 
or dark gray in color. The minerals are chiefly plagio- 
clase and hornblende. In most places, the diorite is 
massive and appears to have been metamorphosed only 
slightly or not at all. In a few places, it is quite schis- 
tose. Possibly diorite of two ages occurs in the county. 


Climate 


Although no high mountains are near enough to affect 
the climate, the climate of the county is influenced by 
the Atlantic Ocean (77). The long summer is moder- 
ately hot, and winter generally is not very cold. Rain- 
fall is plentiful and well distributed throughout the 
year. Snowfall is generally light, and the snow does not 
remain on the ground for long periods. The length of 
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County, is 209 days. Frost has occurred at Chapel Hill 
as late in spring as May 10 and as early in fall as Octo- 
ber 1. Table 9, compiled from the records of the United 
States Weather Bureau, gives temperature data from 
the Chapel Hill station, in Orange County, and precipt- 
tation data from the Graham station, in Alamance 
County. 

The following data on risk of having a freeze were 
compiled from United States Weather Bureau records 
that have been kept for 50 years at Moncure, in Chatham 
County, (4): 

Average last freeze in spring: April 18. 

Average first freeze in fall: October 22. 

Average growing season: 187 days. 

Karhest date of last freeze in spring: March 30, 
1948. 

Latest date of last freeze in spring: May 10, 1923. 

Karhest date of first freeze in fall: October 2, 1947. 

Latest date of first freeze in fall: November 13, 
1946. 

Longest growing season: 

Shortest: growing season: 


227 days in 1948. 
158 days in 1940. 


TABLE 9.—Temperature at Chapel Hill Station, Orange 
County (elevation 500 feet) and precipitation at Graham 
Station, Alamance County, N.C. (elevation 656 feet) 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? (Graham) 
(Chapel Hill) 

Month | | |. eo ele te ee 
Abso- | Abso- Driest | Wettest} Aver- 

Aver-| lute lute || Aver- | vear vear age 
age | maxi- | mini- age |(1925)! (1929) | snow- 

mum | mum fall 
ase 2 ee sate ae aie Inches Inches Inches Inches 
December____| 42. 8 84 9) 4,20 | 2.10 3. 41 1. 6 
January. .___!| 41.2 80 —] 3.70: 8. 03 1. 68 2.9 
February ____} 43. 5 85 —6 |; 3.80} 1. 24 7. 49 1.9 
Winter. ___| 42.5 85 —§ |111. 70 |11. 37 | 12. 58 6. 4 
March.......| 50.2} 92| 10//420/202| 5.87/ 1.9 
April_______- 59. 1 97 20 |} 4.00 | 2. 65 4, 50 1 

5 Ef gee 6%. 2 100 29 ||} 3.60 | 2. 47 4. 06 (3) 
Spring.._._| 59. 2 100 10 11. 80 | 7. 14 | 14. 48 2. 0 
Ditiaie caae cs 75.9] 104| 41 {1 420] .42] 5.63} (3) 

J oes ok Nh TBS 107 50 || 5. 40 43 7. 39 (0) 

August _....| 77. 2 105 47 |) 5.00 | 2. 23 3. 65 0 

Summer ___} 77.3 107 41 ||14. 60 | 3.08 | 16. 69 (3) 
September_..| 722) 104) 35 || 3.20) 169) 310) 0- 

October___...| 60. 6 97 25 || 2.90 | 2. 94 4:21 0 
November. __| 50. 5 88 12 2.40 | 2.17 4.43 2 
Fall. .____- 61.1 104 12 |} 8. 50 | 6. 80 | 14. 74 eZ 
Year____| 60.0| 107] —6 |/46. 60 [28.39 | 58.44] 86 


! Average temperature based on a 97-year record, through 1955; 
highest temperature on a 68-vear record and lowest temperature on 
a 67-year record, through 1952. 

2 Average precipitation based on a 52-vear record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest vears based on a 53-vear record, in the period 
1902-55; snowfall based on a 46-vear record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 
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In addition to the preceding data, the chances of having 
a freeze at Moncure, in Chatham County, after specified 
dates were computed as follows: 


Date Chances 

2. 0 oh Mike 3 epee eRe CANS ems ee ae Rea nee nS Eee Oe eRe 9 out of 10 
YD) | UBS Yager es ne ep JOD ar oS ee 3 out of 4 
1 | Ui Fa Seamer ene eee ate ea Sr nce NEN SSRI nes ere ee 1 out of 2 
ADI 2occoetceseeatnaesuesauSaneciesoseeaace 1 out of 4 
INE LY ye ten we cl el ey hte oe 1 out of 10 


The chances of having a freeze in fall before specified 
dates were computed as follows: 


Date Chances 

(CTODET Is 2b a2 sea a a eek 1 out of 10 
CUO a cae fk a a as 1 out of 4 
OCIODOP 222 6260 ee eh i ee. 1 out of 2 
CVC ODO ais ose re ts 3 out of 4 


9 out of 10 


Water Supply 


Wells supply most of the water used in rural homes 
and in industrial plants. They also supply one of the 
four largest municipal areas. In the county, there are 
about 1,000 farm ponds, which are used to water livestock 
and to irrigate. 

Many farmers dig their own wells, but in some places 
they cannot reach the water table, because the underly- 
ing rock is too near the surface. If the water table is 
below the rock, the well gives very little water and goes 
completely dry during droughts. After the 1941-42 
drought several wells near Burlington and Graham had 
to be deepened by blasting. 

Bored wells are used chiefly in surburban areas, just 
beyond the lmits of the public water supplies. Many 
of these wells went dry during the 1941-42 drought and 
were deepened by drilling. Because of this drought and 
the consequent drying of bored wells, there has been a 
recent trend toward drilling wells. 

Burlington, the largest city in the county, obtains its 
water supply from Stony Creek. Since 1950, Graham 
has obtained its water from Back Creek. The six wells 
that formerly supphed Graham with water are kept 
ready for use in emergencies. Alamance is supplied by 
Great. Alamance Creek, and Swepsonville is supplied by 
wells. Many rural homes and several villages are sup- 
phed with water from wells or streams through distrrbu- 
tion systems owned by nearby mulls. 


Forest 


In Alamance County, about 45 percent of the wooded 
area is covered by the shortleaf pine-hardwoods forest 
type. This forest type occurs in the southern third of 
the county and along the eastern boundary. The rest of 
the wooded area of the county is in the Virginia pine- 
hardwoods forest type. About one-half of the acreage 
in the shortleaf pme-hardwoods type is in stands of 
shortleaf pines, generally those that revegetated in old 
fields. The rest of the acreage is mostly in stands of 
shortleaf pine, white, black, southern red and _ scarlet 
oaks, yellow-poplar, hickory, and various other hard- 
woods. In many places, the stands of pine and mixed 
hardwoods have a thin understory of eastern redcedar. 
Virginia pine intrudes into many stands of the shortleaf 
pine-hardwoods type. 
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The Virginia pine-hardwoods forest type covers about 
55 percent of the wooded area. It occu's mainly in the 
northern two-thirds of the county. Most of this forest 
type consists of pine that revegetated in old fields. This 
pine is not mixed with other trees. Some areas of the 
Virginia pine-hardwoods forest type also have forest- 
erown stands of mixed white, post, black, scarlet, and 
chestnut oaks, yellow-poplar, hickories, sweetgum, sour- 
wood, dogwood, and other hardwoods. Shortleat pine 
grows with the Virginia pine in both old-field and forest - 
grown stands. 

Stands of the bottom-land hardwoods type grow on 
the narrow bottom land and on a few broad flats along 
some of the larger streams. This forest type covers a 
very small part of the county. Along the larger streams 
are sweetgum, yellow-poplar, swamp chestnut oak, wa- 
ter and willow oaks, hickory, sycamore, elm, and black- 
eum. These trees grow well in the silt loam or sandy 
loam alluvium. On the loamy sands and light sandy 
loams along the small streams are beech, river birch, 
ved maple, yellow-poplar, sweetgum, willow, and scat- 
terings of red and white oaks. Loblolly pine grows in 
many places along the large and small streams, and a 
few shortleaf pines are on the smaller bottoms (3). 


Transportation and Markets 


The Southern Railroad crosses the central part of the 
county from east to west. It runs southeastward_ to 
Raleigh and westward to Greensboro. U.S. Highway 70:4 
follows practically the same route as this railroad. State 
Highway 87 runs from Reidsville, in Rockingham 
County, through Burlington, and leaves the county at 
the southeastern corner. State Highway 54 connects 
Chapel Hill, in Orange County, with Burlington. There 
are three other State highways in the county. 

State or county roads reach all sections of the county. 
These are paved or gravel roads, and they provide routes 
to markets in all kinds of weather. In 1950, the aver- 
age distance from farm to market was 9 miles. In this 
year, 732 farms were reported being on hard-surfaced 
roads; 260 on gravel, shell, or shale roads; and 1,810 
on dirt or unimproved roads. About 130 farm homes 
were less than 1 mile from a market; 630, from 1 to 4 
miles; 861, from 5 to 9 miles; and 1,221 farms were more 
than 10 miles from a market. 


Industries 


Alamance County has many industries. Hosiery or 
textile mills, or both, operate in Burlington, Graham, 
Bellemont, Alamance, Swepsonville, Saxapahaw, Altama- 
haw, Ossipee, and Haw River. There are large furni- 
ture and mattress factories and several tobacco ware- 
houses in Mebane. Burlington has tobacco warehouses 
and a large plant manufacturing electrical parts. Also 
in the county are a few small sawmills and a cooperage. 
One small pyrophyllite mine is in the southern part of 
the county. 


Early History and Recent Population 


In 1700, Lawson, an English explorer, crossed the area 
that is now Alamance County. He reported that the 


area was heavily forested except for a few savannas 
covered with wild pea vines. The Saxapahaw Indians, 
a scattered, unimportant tribe, occupied the territory. 
These Indians farmed little, if any (22). 

The year that the first white settlers came to Alamance 
County is unknown. Probably they arrived as early as 
1730. By 1744, the Scotch-Irish, Germans, and Quak- 
ers were arriving steadily. These early settlers came 
mainly from Pennsylvania. The Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians settled around Haw Field Church, east of the 
Haw River. The Germans settled along Great Alamance 
Creek, and the Quakers settled north of Cane Creek. 

Alamance County was formed from part of Orange 
County in 1849. It was named for Alamance Creek, 
where, in 1771, a battle was fought to resist taxes. In 
1851, a courthouse was built at Graham, which 1s now 
the county seat (2). 

According to the 1950 census, the population of the 
county was 71,220. Of this total, about 40 percent was 
classed as rural, nonfarm; 18 percent, rural; and the rest, 
urban. Except for the concentration of people in Bur- 
lington and Graham Townships, the population was 
evenly distributed throughout the county. In 1950, the 
city of Burlington had 24,560 people, and the town of 
Graham had 5,026 people. Newlin and Patterson are 
the most sparsely populated townships. 


Community Facilities 


The schools in Alamance County are located on hard- 
surfaced roads. School buses run to all parts of the 
county. Elon College is in the west-central part of the 
county at the town of Elon College. All rural commu- 
nities have conveniently located churches. The rural 
mail service is adequate, and most sections of the county 
have telephone service and electricity. Because most 
farm families have one or more members working 1n one 
of the many factories in the county, the farm homes are 
more modern than those in most counties in the State. 
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SYMBOL 


AaB 
AbB 
AbB2 
AbC 
AbC2 
AcC3 
AdB 
AdB2 
AdC 
AdC2 
AdD 
AdD2 
AdE 


Ba 


CaC3 
CaD3 
CbB 
CbB2 
CbC 
CbC2 
CbD 
CbD2 
CbE 
CcB 
CcB2 
CcC 
CcC2 
Cd 
Ce 
Cf 
Cg 


DaB3 
DaC3 
DaD3 
DbB 
DbC 
DbD 
DcB 
DcC 
DdB 
DdB2 
DdC 
DdC2 


EaB 
EaB2 
EaC 
EaC2 
EaD 
EbC3 
EbD3 
EcC3 
EcD3 
EdB 
EdB2 
EdC 


NAME 


Alamance silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Appling coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Appling coarse sandy loam, sloping phase 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
Appling sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Appling sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Appling sandy loam, sloping phase 

Appling sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Appling sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 

Appling sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
Appling sandy loam, moderately steep phase 


Buncombe loamy fine sand 


Cecil clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Cecil fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Cecil fine sandy loam, sloping phase 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Cecil fine sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 

Cecil fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
Cecil fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase 

Cecil sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Ceci! sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Cecil sandy loam, sloping phase 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Chewacla fine sandy loam 

Colfax sandy loam 

Colfax silt loam 

Congaree fine sandy loam 


Davidson clay, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Davidson clay, severely eroded sloping phase 
Davidson clay, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Davidson clay loam, gently sloping phase 

Davidson clay loam, sloping phase 

Davidson clay loam, strongly sloping phase 

Durham coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
Durham coarse sandy loam, sloping phase 

Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Durham sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Durham sandy loam, sloping phase 
Durham sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


Efland silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Efland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Efland silt loam, sloping phase 

Efland silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Efland silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 


Efland silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


Enon clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

Enon clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Enon fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Enon fine sandy loam, sloping phase 


Soils surveyed 1955-56 by E. F. Goldston and Dwight L. Kaster, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, and John W. Turpin, 


Soil Conservation Service. 


Correlation by Glenn H. Robinson, Soil Conservation Service. 
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NAME 


Enon fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
Enon loam, gently sloping phase 

Enon loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Enon loam, sloping phase 

Enon loam, eroded sloping phase 

Enon loam, strongly sloping phase 

Enon loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 


Georgeville silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 

Georgeville silt loam, moderately steep phase 

Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Georgeville silty clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep phase 
Goldston slaty silt loam, sloping phase 

Goldston slaty silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Goldston slaty silt loam, moderately steep phase 


Helena clay loam, severely eroded. sloping phase 
Helena coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded! gently sloping phase 
Helena coarse sandy loam, sloping phase 

Helena coarse sandy loam, eroded; sloping phase 
Helena sandy loam, gently sloping! phase 

Helena sandy loam, eroded gently:sloping phase 
Helena sandy loam, sloping phase! 

Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Herndon silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Herndon silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Herndon silt loam, sloping phase ! 

Herndon silt loam, eroded sloping ;phase 

Herndon silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Herndon silt loam, eroded strongly; sloping phase 
Herndon silt loam, moderately steep phase 

Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Herndon silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


Iredell loam, level phase ; 

Iredell loam, gently sloping phase - 

lredell loam, eroded gently sloping-phase 
Iredell loam, eroded sloping phase; ~ 

lredell sandy loam, level phase ae 

Iredell sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Iredell sandy loam, eroded gently sioping phase 
Iredell sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
Iredell very stony loam, gently sloping phase 


Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep phase 
Lloyd joam, level phase 

Lloyd loam, gently sloping phase 

Lloyd loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
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NAME 


Lloyd loam, sloping phase 

Lloyd loam, eroded sloping phase 

Lloyd loam, strongly sloping phase 

Lloyd loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
Lloyd loam, moderately steep phase 

Local alluvial land, poorly drained 

Local alluvial land, well drained 


Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Mecklenburg loam, eroded sloping phase 

Mecklenburg loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 

Mixed alluvial land, poorly drained 

Mixed alluvial land, well drained 

Moderately gullied land, Cecil, Appling, and Lloyd materials 
Moderately gullied land, Georgeville and Herndon materials 
Moderately gullied land, Helena, Enon, and Wilkes materials 


Orange silt loam, nearly level phase 

Orange silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Orange silt loam, gently sloping moderately well drained variant 
Orange silt loam, eroded gently sloping moderately well drained variant 
Orange silt loam, sloping moderately well drained variant 

Orange silt loam, eroded sloping moderately well drained variant 


Severely gullied land 
Starr loam 
Stony land 


Tirzah silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Tirzah silt loam, sloping phase 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Tirzah silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Tirzah silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sleping phase 
Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

Tirzah silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


Vance coarse sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Vance coarse sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
Vance clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Vance sandy loam, gently sloping phase 

Vance sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Vance sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Vance sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 


Wehadkee fine sandy loam 

Wilkes soils, gently sloping phases 

Wilkes soils, sloping phases 

Wilkes soils, eroded sloping phases 

Wilkes soils, strongly sloping phases 
Wilkes soils, eroded strongly sloping phases 
Wilkes soils, moderately steep phases 
Wilkes stony soils, strongly sloping phases 
Wilkes stony soils, moderately steep phases 
Worsham sandy loam 

Worsham silt loam 


Soil map constructed 1958 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1955 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on North Carolina 
plane coordinate system, state zone, Lambert conformal 
conic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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